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** Y ou,  like  everyone  else,  have  a  pet  name  for 
some  form  of  indigestion  which  comes  usually 
after  you  have  been  indiscreet  about  eating. 

ou  say  that  you  have  heartburn?  Well, 
if  this  is  the  case,  and  due  as  1  think  to  your 
own  indiscretion,  1  recommend  chewing 
after  each  meal,  for  about  ten  minutes,  a 
stick  of  Beeman’s  Original  Pepsin  Gum. 

“I  have  never  discovered  anything  more 
beneficial  to  an  overloaded  stomach. 

^^Make  a  habit  of  chewing  this  Original 
Pepsin  Gum  of  mine  and  you’ll  probably 
never  suffer  again  from  stomach  ailments.” 


AMERICAN  CHICLE  COMPANY 


Doctor  E.  E.  Beeman 


Made  in  Canada,  by  the  Canadian  Chewing  Gum  Company,  Limited 
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HIS  MASTERS  VOICE 
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Victor  Talkint 
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Victor  Records 

-the  living  evidence 
of  an  artists  greatness 


What  is  it  that  makes  an  artist  famous?  That  wins 
the  applause  of  appreciative  audiences?  That  establishes 
an  enviable  reputation  as  a  great  artist  in  the  hearts  of 
music-lovers  ? 

The  answer  is  indelibly  inscribed  on  Victor  Records. 
They  are  the  living  evidence  of  an  artist’s  greatness. 
They  reproduce  the  art  of  the  most  famous  singers  and 
instrumentalists  with  unswerving  fidelity. 

With  a  Victrola  you  can  enjoy  these  superb  interpreta¬ 
tions  at  will  right  in  your  own  home.  But  on/y  with  the 
Victrola — for  the  world’s  greatest  artists  make  records  for 
the  Victrola  exclusively. 

Any  Victor  dealer  gladly  play 
any  music  you  wish  to  hear,  and  demonstrate 
the  various  styles  of  the  Victor  and  Victrola — 

$10  to  $400.  Period  styles  to  order  from  $17S 
to  $9S0.  Saenger  Voice  Culture  Records  are 
to  vocal  sMldents —  to 

Talking  Maclj^  Co. , 

Berliner  Graniophoivl^^o.,  Montreal.  Canadian  Distributors 

Important  Notice.  Records 

Machines  are  scientifically  syn- 

chronized  in  the  processes  of 

their  use  one  with  the  is  absolutely  essential 

to  a 

New  Records  demonstrated  at 

dealers  on  the 

“Victrola”  is  the  Registered  the 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Company  the 

products  Company 
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Victor 

Supremacy 


•  VictroU  XVIE  $265 
Victrola  XVU,  electric,  $325 

Mahojrany  or  onk 


Kindly  mention  Ever>'body’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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^  ^DVERT/SIN^  TOViCTORY^^^^^^  « 

The  United  States  Government 
Announces 

That  a  series  of  booklets  has  been  prepared  setting  forth  how  America 
was  brought  into  the  war,  the  high  purposes  for  which  we  fight,  and  the 
methods  and  aims  of  our  enemies. 

Your  government  desires  that  every  American  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
learn  all  the  facts  about  the  war.  Every  American  should  know  why  we  entered 
this  war.  Every  American  should  know  how  Germany  wages  war,  and  the 
story  of  her  plans  for  world  domination.  Every  American  should  know  why 
we  must  fight  on  until  the  menace  of  autocracy  is  ended. 


How  the  War  Came  to  America 

A  brief  review  of  this  country’s  policy  in  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  inter¬ 
national  arbitration  and  the  development  of  our  policy 
from  August,  1914,  to  April,  1917,  with  three  of  the 
President’s  most  important  addresses  including  his  war 
message.  32  pages.  Printed  in  nine  languages. 

President's  Flaz  Day  Speech 
Wish  Evidence  of  Germany' s  Plans 

Every  important  allusion  in  the  text  is  supported  by 
foot-notes  giving  the  proofs  of  German  purposes  and 
intrigues.  An  overwhelming  arsenal  of  facts,  gathered 
from  original  sources  and  enabling  the  reader  to  look 
behind  the  scenes  of  statesmanship  as  he  follows  the 
President’s  reasoning.  32  pages. 

Conquest  and  Kultur 

The  frontispiece  is  a  colored  map  of  the  Pan- 
German  Plan  with  figures  showing  the  secret  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  Peace  offer.  The  booklet  itself  is  composed 
of  quotations  from  German  writers,  printed  without 
comment,  and  constituting  an  amazing  mass  of  evi¬ 
dence  which  culminates  in  the  chapter  showing  the 
German  attitude  toward  the  United  States.  160  pages. 


German  War  Practices 

Prussianism  in  all  its  horror  revealed  by  extracts 
from  diaries  found  on  captured  German  officers  and 
soldiers.  Documentary  proof  of  how  terrorism  was 
taught  as  a  military  art  and  prosecuted  with  relentless 
zeal  in  Belgium  and  Northern  France.  %  pages. 


The  Nation  in  Arms 

Two  addresses,  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane 
and  Secretary  of  War  Baker— clearly  pointing  out  the 
reasons  that  led  to  our  joining  in  the  war.  Widely 
quoted  as  they  have  been,  these  powerful  speeches  are 
now  reproduced  complete  in  permanent  official  form. 
16  pages. 

The  Government  of  Germany 

If  you  have  ever  heard  anyone  doubt  the  autocratic 
nature  of  the  German  system  of  government  read  this 
description  of  the  Emperor’s  absolute  power.  See  how 
the  Assembly  of  princes,  the  Bundesrat,  whose  sessions 
are  secret,  controls  the  Reichstag,  and  how  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  boasts  that  he  is  responsible  only  to  the  Kaiser. 
16  pages.  Written  by  Charles  D.  Haven,  Professor  of 
European  History,  Columbia  University. 


The  above  mentioned  are  but  6  of  a  series  of  30  authentic  war  publications.  Any  two  will  be 
sent  to  you  if  you  will  write  a  letter  to  the  Department  of  Distribution,  Committee  on  Public 
Information,  8  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C.  Please  give  exact  title  of  booklet.  A  catalogue 
of  the  complete  series  will  be  sent  with  the  booklets  you  select  for  your  further  selection. 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

8  JACKSON  PLACE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  G„rge  Cr,a.  chanmmm 

The  Seeretary  of  Ststo 
The  Se<ret4try  of  ff'sr 
The  Setrgtmry  of  tho  Nmvf 


Cwtrihuud  through  Divithm  of  Advertiting 


United  Stutet  Gov't,  Comm,  on  PuhHe  informotiom 


This  space  contributed  for  the  Winning  of  the  War  by 
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Higk  Time ! 

Perkaps  tbe  most  kopelul  sign  tkat  we  are  settling  down  to  tke  grim 
kusiness  ol  ligkting  is  tke  disfavor  witk  wkick  we  are  all  coming  to  regard 
sickly  sentimentality  akout  our  enemy. 

Xke  lyncking  of  a  disloyalist  in  Illinois  was  a  crude  and  regrettakle 
expression  of  tke  turn  in  tke  tide  in  tkis  respect.  A.  ketter  one  ky  far  was  tke 
kearty  approval  wkick  greeted  President  Wilson  s  Baltimore  address. 

It  was  past  time  for  tke  ekk. 

For  men  kigkly  placed  were  unconsciously  kelping  tke  German  game. 

It  was  inevitakly  kelping  tke  German  game  to  try  to  inject  into  tke 
kusiness  of  figkting  tke  element  of  love,  and  tkis  effort  certainly  reacked  its 
climax  m  tke  advice  wkick  is  said  to  kave  keen  given  to  some  of  our  koys 
at  a  Training  Camp,  to  “go  over  tke  top  witk  love  in  your  kearts. 

Big  as  IS  tke  keart  of  an  American  koy,  tkere  isn't  room  in  it  for  love  of 
a  German  and  tke  Geriuan  s  bayonet. 

And  if  ke  kad  tke  first  ke  would  get  tke  otker — sure. 

Solomon  kad  tke  facts  ri  gkt  as  usual: 

“For  everytking  tkere  is  a  season;  and  a  time  for  every  purpose  under 
keaven;  a  time  to  ke  korn,  and  a  time  to  die;  a  time  to  kill,  and  a  time  to  keal; 
a  time  to  love,  and  a  time  to  kate;  a  time  for  war,  and  a  time  for  peace. 

Tke  Prince  of  AVisdom  also  provides  a  surprisingly  accurate  Bertillon 
record  of  tke  German  make-up,  and  ke  gives  it  to  us  witk  kigk  sanction  for  our 
katred  of  it! 

“Tkese  SIX  tkings  dotk  tke  Lord  kate;  yea,  seven,  wkick  are  an  abomina¬ 
tion  unto  kim: 

“Haugkty  eyes, 

“A  lying  tongue, 

“A  band  tkat  skeds  innocent  blood, 

“A  keart  tkat  devisetk  wicked  purposes, 

“Feet  tkat  are  swift  in  running  to  misckief, 

“A  false  witness  tkat  utteretk  lies, 

“And  ke  tkat  sowetk  discord  among  brethren. 

How  perfectly  tke  description  fits  our  enemy! 

From  tke  “kaugkty  eyes  of  tke  overbearing  V^ar  Lord,  tke  “scraps 
of  paper,"  tke  innocent  blood  of  Belgium — clear  tkrougk  to  tke  discord  sowed 
among  tke  unkappy  Russians! 
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BEECHWOOb  (Inc.) 

A  Cultural  and  Practical  School 
for  Young  Women,  Thoroughly 
Eetabliehed.  Strong  Faculty 

Girls  are  prepared  for  self-maintenance  and  to  meet 
responsibilities  of  life.  College  and  Preparatory 
Departments,  Music.  .Art.  Domestic  Science.  Secre¬ 
taryship.  Normal  Kindergarten.  Swimming  Pool, 
Athletic  Fields.  Address 

M.  H.  Rewr,  Pk.  D.,  PraidcBt,  Bos  402,  Jeokiotowo.  Pa. 


Everybody’S  Magazine 

will  be  glad  to  help,  if  you  need  help,  in  the 
selection  of  a  suitable  school  for  your  boy  or 
ml.  In  writing,  please  state  your  wishes  in 
full,  and  address  ^ucahonal  [Rectory 
EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE  ::  New  York 


West  Vikoinia.  Charles  Town. 

O*  TTnil  A  school  for  girls  near  Washlng- 

Ot.  nliaa  S  nail  ton,  under  auspices  Bishop. 
Episcopal  Diocese.  College  Preparatory.  Elective  Courses. 
Music.  Art,  Athletics  under  trained  director.  Open  air 
classrooms.  A  teacher  to  every  four  girls.  S450-$500. 
Catalog.  Mariah  Pendleton  Duval,  Principal 

(former  Principal  Stuart  Hall) . 


Ohio,  Oxford,  Box  44. 

Oxford  College  for  Women 

Founded  1830.  Standard  college  course  with  B.  A. 
Degree.  Music  courses  with  B.  M.  l>egree.  Normal 
courses  In  Household  Economics,  Public  School  Nluslc 
and  Art.  Rates  $375.  Write  for  “Seven  Points." 
_ _ Address  Oxford  College. 


NEW  Jersey,  Orange. 

Miss  Beard’s  &I100I  for  Girls 


A  country  school,  13  miles  from  New  York.  College 
prqjaratory,  special  courses.  Music,  Art,  Domestic  Arts 
and  Science.  Supervised  physical  work  In  gymnasium 
and  held.  Catalog  on  request. 

Addres..  Miss  Lucie  C.  Beard. 


Virginia,  Staunton. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  &ub?uh5d’i>i2; 

Term  1>eglns  Sept.  12th.  In  the  beautiful  and  historic 
Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia.  Unsurpassed  climate, 
modem  equipment.  Students  from  31  states.  Courses: 
Collegiate  (3  years).  Preparatory  (4  years),  with  certificate 
privileges.  Music,  Art  and  Domestic  Science.  Catalog. 


rsburg 

Acadenjy 

Mercersliurg.  Pa. 

Aim  of  th«  School — A  thor¬ 
ough  physical,  mental  and 
moral  training  for  college  or 
business. 

Spirit— A  manly  tone  of  self- 
reliance,  under  Christian 
masters.  Personal  attention 
to  each  boy. 

Location— On  the  western 
slope  of  the  famous  Cumber¬ 
land  Valley,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  healthful  spots  of  America. 
Eqnipmsnt— Modem  and  complete.  Magnificent  new 
(iymnaslum.  Write  tor  catalogue  and  "The 
Spirit  of  Mercersburg.”  Address  Box  107 
WILLIAM  MANN  IRVINE,  LL.D.,  Headmaster. 


Castle 


Miss  Mason’s  School  for  Girls 

A  eountrF  Mchoot  in  the  Wc«tchMt*r  hilU 
oif«rlookiac  tb«  Hodtoa,  fortr  miBatgt  frpm 
N«w  York.  Oradoato  aod  praparatory  cooraaa 
with  certiftoato  priwliava  to  laadiag  collagea. 
Cataloguo  on  raqooat.  Addrooa 

MISS  C.  e.  MASON.  LL.M. 

Bv«  Jii  T«TTrWyn-tf»-Hi.dsot».  n.  y. 


Russell  Sage  College 

Founded  by  lira.  Satsell  Bag,  In  connection 
with  Emma  Willard  School 
A  School  of  Practical  Arte 
Desired  for  the  higher  education  of  women, 

fiarticularly  on  vocational  and  professional 
ines.  Secretarial  Work,  Household  Economics 
and  Industrial  Arts.  B.A.  and  B.S.  degrees. 
Special  students  admitted.  Address  Secretary 
RUSSELL  SAflE  COLLEGE _ TEOY.  W.  T. 


rk  Seminaiy 

JamosE.  Ament, LL.D., Frtt. 
Waihlngton,  D.C.  (Suburbs). 
For  the  higher  education  of 
young  women.  Speclallsta 
in  Music.  Art,  Elocution,  Do¬ 
mestic  Science.  Floriculture, 
Arts  and  CTafts.  Secretarial 
branches.  Library  methods, 
Brnsiness  Law.  Modem  gym- 
na'<lum  and  open-air  sports. 
Democracy  of  life  and  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  Individual. 
The  story  of  the  school.  Its 
tralnlnginhome-maklng.told 
fully  In  Illustrated  catalog. 
Address  REOISTRAB. 

National  Park  Seminary 
a  Box  153,  Forest  Olen,  Md. 


Fishburne  Military  School 

WAYNESBORO.  VA. 

38th  year  will  opea  in  its  new  $60,000  fireproof  building. 
Complete  modem  equipment,  splendid  campus,  beauti* 
ful  location  near  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  Altitude  1300 
feet.  A  home-Iilce  school  with  high  standards  of  scholar* 
ship  and  morals.  Classes  are  kept  small  so  each  boy 
may  receive  in<lividu<kl  .attention  ^  one  teacher  to  each  10 
cadets.  Annual  Spring  encampment.  Rate  $400.  Catalog. 
Ma]  MORGAN  H.  HUDGINS.  Principal.  Box  403 


VIRGINIA  COLLEGE 

For  Young  Women  Box  E,  Roanoke,  Va. 

One  of  the  leading  schools  In  the  South.  Modem 
buildings.  Extensive  Campus.  Located  In  the  Valley 
o(  Virginia,  tamed  for  heafth  and  beauty  of  sceneo’. 
Elective.  Preparatory  and  College  Courses,  Music, 
Art,  Expression, 
Domestic  Science, 
under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  European 
and  American  In- 
stmetors.  Super¬ 
vised  athletics. 
Students  from  32 
states.  For  catalog 
address 

ll  Matlfe  P  Harris, 

_  -■  -1'  President 

Mrs.  Gertmde  Harris  Boatwright,  Vice-President 


A  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  Founded  1867 

Unit  R.  O.  T.  C. 

Military  science  uught  by  U.  S.  Array  officer.  College  j; 
Preparatory’.  Business  and  Music.  Gymnasium  and  n 
^  Swimming  Pool.  234  boys  enrolled  from  23  states  and  r.' 
1  4  foreign  countries  last  year.  Unusually  liberal  terms. 

'a  All  sports.  Out'Of*doors  the  year  round.  A  l^oader  pe 
preparation  than  the  public  school  can  give.  Cata-  ^ 
log.  Rev.  Wftlur  Mitehell.  D.  D.,  Rector.  Box  B. 

I  Charleston,  8.  C.  > 


District  op  Colvubia,  Washlogtoa. 

Chevy  Chase  School 

The  modem  girl  nee<ts  a  modem  education.  Chevy 
Chase  provides  this.  Civic,  Intellectual,  and  social  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  national  capital.  Campus  of  eleven  acres. 
For  catalog,  address  Chevy  Chase  School,  Box  E. 
Frederic  Ernest  Farrington,  Ph.  D..  Headnuxster. 


Ohio,  Austinburg,  Box  3. 

Grand  River  Institute 

Founded  1S31.  Strictly  high-grade,  co-edueatlonal,  pre¬ 
paratory  school.  Exceptional  equipment  made  possible 
by  endowment.  New  dormitories  and  gymnasium. 
Sperlal  training  In  business  fundamentals,  music  and 
oratory.  Rates  S400.00.  W.  E.  Haurlin,  Prinripal. 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


Mount 

Ida 

School 


6  miles  from 
Boston 


Send  for  New 
Year  Book 


We  send  students  to  college  on  certificate.  fMssy  girls,  kewerer,  siter 
leaTiag  kigk  Kkeel  de  Mt  wbk  !•  go  le  college.  But  often  they  desire 
adraKedwork  in  a  new  environment  with  compi-tent  instructors,  and  to 
select  studies  best  meeting  their  tastes  and  interests. 

We  offer  jest  Ikew  opporlaaities.  Students  take  English  or  Literature, 
but  the  course  otherwise  is  efective.  .All  subjects  count  for  diploma. 

GradaatioR  from  high  school  not  necessary.  No  examination  required. 

Special  work  in  voice,  piano,  cello,  violin,  harp  and  pipe  organ  with 
emiaeil  Boston  masters.  .\  hnuly  equipped  school.  New  building 
(b  in  all)  with  sew  pipe  orgeo;  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool. 

All  oatdeer  sperti.  .All  the  opportunitiesof  Boston  in  Music.  .Artand  his¬ 
torical  associations  are  freely  used.  Domestic  Science,  .Art.  Elocution. 

Course  in  Costume  Design  and  Home  Decoration.  Secretarial 
course.  Courses  in  Business  Management. 

A  girl,  after  leaving  grammar  school,  can  kegia  her  studies  at  Mount 
Ida  and  continue  them  until  she  has  an  education  equivalent  to  two 
years  in  college,  taking  tlirough  her  whole  course  an  elective  pregrem. 

Tliere  are  some  rooms  witli  hot  and  cold  water.  Students  for  1918  l'> 
are  being  accepted  in  the  order  of  their  applications. 

Special  car  from  Chicago,  September  25,  for  Chicago  and  Western 
girls. 

a  delight/^  home  li/e.  81  SUMMIT  ST..  NEWTON,  MASS. 


EPISCOPAL  THE  AMERICAN  RUGBY 


YOUR  BOY  WILL 

BROADEN  HIS  SHOULDERS 
BROADEN  HIS  MIND  AND 
BROADEN  HIS  OUTLOOK 

if  you  give  him  the  beneflt  of  the  splendid  courses 
of  training  at  St.  John's  Military  Academy  (Epis¬ 
copal),  The  American  Kugby. 

Summer  School— Six  Weeks 
July  6-Augutt  7 

Regular  school  opens  Sept.  21.  The  boy  that 
places  hloLself  In  harmony  with  .St.  John's  meth¬ 
ods  will  be  rewarded  by  a  sturdy, 
vigorous  body,  a  mind  that  can  ^  S 
think  clearly  and  concisely  and 
a  rharaoter  that  can  be  de- 
iienderl  on.  For  partlcu-  J 
lars  address 

St.  Joka’i  Military  Academy  rO-wHE^ 

Box  3-F,  Delafield 

Waukesha  Co.,  ^ — . 
Wisconein  — 


Residential  Schools  and  Colleges 


FOR  GIRLS 


XUM 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


Residential  Schools  and  Colleges 


PEDDIE 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 


MANHOOD— a  part 
of  the  curriculum 

Peddle  boys  are  tauidit  drst  of  all  to  be  men. 
The  development  of  charactt*r  Is  placed  above  all 
other  considerations.  It  has  be<*n  so  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  Pe<ldic  boys  are  leaders  In  culle»te 
and  in  business  not  only  l>ecause  of  what  they 
know,  but  because  of  what  they  are.  Stalwart 
manhood  is  part  of  the  curriculum. 

Every  Peddle  boy  it  given  a  thorough  Health 
Examination— eyes. ears, note, throat,  lungs, 
abdomen,  heart,  kidneyt,  etc.  It  it  dittinct- 
ly  a  Peddle  feature.  Write  for  full  detailt. 

Peddle  Institute  is  an  endowed  school,  and  con¬ 
ducted  without  thought  of  protlt.  9  miles  from 
^Inceton.  Modern  dormitories— 60-acre  campus 
—gy  mnasium— swimming  pool— naseball  diamond 
—football  gridiron— cinder  track.  Military  train¬ 
ing.  Music  and  public  speaking  taught  without 
extra  cost.  Lower  School  for  boys  from  11  to  14 
years.  Graduates  prepared  for  all  colleges  by 
certificate  or  examination. 

Write  for  Booklets  and  Catalog 

ROGER  W.  SWCTLAND,  LL.D.,  Haadmaatar 
Box  6-H,  Hiffhtatown,  N.  J. 


MANLIUS 

Urgent  it  the  need  for  hardy  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  man-timber  with 
keen,  broad,  and  true  minds. 

fourteen  year*  ranked  by  the 
^  Department  as  an  **Honor 

Scho(4,'*  Saint  John's  School, 
Manlius,  develops  its  boys  according 
to  ccNnmon-sense  prind^es  success- 
fully  ioining  the  theoretical  Math  the 
^  practi^.  It  otfers  preparation  for 

^  college  and  business,  and  gives  superior 

military  training  through  its  Reserve 
p!!!!r  Officer*  Training  Corps.  Thorough 

.j3^  eouipment.  Send  for  booklet  and 

MmIIm.  n*  V.  information. 


THE  CAMERA 
IN  KHAKI 

How  would  you  like  the  job 
of  taking  pictures  from  twenty 
thousand  feet  up  in  the  air? 
Here’s  an  absorbing  article  that 
tells  how  men  are  trained  for 
this  highly  important  work  in 
the  Army,  and  how  the  camera 
has  become  a  war  weapon. 


Military  By  Edward  Hungerford 


National  Patronage 

SWEETWATER.TENN. 

Develops  •leadership,  re¬ 
sourcefulness.  initiative. 
Dominated  and  controllcflby 
Christian  men .  Prepares  for 
universities.  Government 
academies,  business.  All  ath- 
letifw.  Cinder  track,  l-^tab- 
lLshe<11876.  Beautiful. health¬ 
ful  location,  ^l  o  d  e  r  a  t  e 
charges.  $.'>85  covwj  every 
expen.'C.  Special  rates  to 
bandmen.  For  catalog  ad¬ 
dress  Box  30.  Captain  B.  M. 
Bachman.  Registrar. 


Wfst  ViRGi.viA,  Lewisburg,  Box  14. 

Greenbrier,  A  Presbyterial  Military 

up-to-date  military  boarding  school  for  loO 
OenuOi  boys.  Instructors — all  college  graduates.  Brac¬ 
ing  mountain  climate.  2s(Ni  ft.  altitude.  On  Main  Line.  C. 
&  O.  R.  K.  Brick  buildings,  athletic  held.  Terms  $325. 
Catalog  address  Col.  H.  B.  Moore,  A.  M.,  Prin. 

men  are  always  in  demand.  The 
Bliss  Electrical  School,  with  its  well- 
equipped  shops  and  laboratories,  is  peculiarly  qualified  to 
give  a  condensed  course  in  Electrical 

Engineering 

NMlvIlfWI^r  Every  detail  taueht.  Actual  construction, 
V»***i0r  Installation,  testing.  Course,  with  diplo- 
V.  w  ma.  complete 

\\  I  In  One  Year 

25  years’  reputation,  with  over  2000 
young  men  trainofl.  26!h  year  oi>ens  September  2.5th. 
Send  for  new  catalogue.  120  TakomaAve.,  Washington,  D  C. 

Rockford  College 
for  Women 

Rockford,  Illinois 

Full  collc'giate  rank.  No  preparatory  department. 
B.  A.  and  B.  S.  degrees. 

\Var  Preparedness  Courses  in  Home  Nursing. 
Stenography.  Bookkei'ping.  Home  Economics. 
Rockford  College  is  a  Ri  d  Cross  .Auxiliary. 

Send  for  Catalogue  to 

President  Julia  H.  Gulliver,  Ph.D.,LL.  D. 

Box  115,  Rockford,  Illinoia 

Special  Announcement 

To  the  Young  Women'of  America! 

'T’HE  Government  is  demanding  stenographers 
with  a  college  education.  Rockford  College 
gives  this  training.  It  is  your  opportunity. 

Write  tor  Catalogue  to 

President  Julia  H.  GiUiver,  Ph.  D.,  IX.  D.,  Boi  120,  Raddord,  IIIbmu 


Martha  Washington  Seminary 

e  Located  in^he  flnest  residential  section 
of  the  National  Capital. 

Two-Vears  Junior  College  Course 
for  High  School  Graduates. 

Efficiency  Courses  in  Domestic 
Science,  Sewing,  Ures.smaking,  Millinery, 
Secretarial  branches.  Music,  Art,  French 
and^  Spanish.  Outdoor  Sports.  Slgbt- 

EDWARD  W.  THOMPSON,  Prin.,  1601  Cowctial  Are  .Waslinigton.  D.  C 

CASCADILLA 

A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Private  boarding  school  for  boys.  Small 
classes.  Thorough  preparation  for  college  or 
business  life.  L’nsurpassed  opportunity  for 
physical  development.  Gymnasium,  athletic 
field  and  recreation  building  on  Lake  Cayuga. 
Navy  outfit  of  rowing  machines,  shells,  etc. 
Comfortably  furnished  dormitories.  Congenial 
and  democratic  atmosphere.  Enrollment  lim¬ 
ited  to  125.  Carefully  chosen  and  experienced 
faculty.  Catalogue  on  request. 

W.  D.  FUNKHOUSER,  Ph.D.,  Principal 
Box  1 14  Ithaca,  New  York 


Electrical  Engirt  eering 

With  College  Degree  B.  S.  in  3  years  and  ‘‘Earn 
While  You  Learn"  if  you  liki-.  New  Term  opens 
July  2d.  Write  for  prospecius  and  particulars. 
SCHOOl  or  E’lQINEfRING  Of  MIlWAUKEE.H-JHBfNdwiy.  Nil»iuli(r.«isCMsiii 

Ameriea’t  furemost  f'Urtriral  Institute 

I  R  V  I  N  G 

M  SCHOOL  for  Boys  T.rrri.w.  ..  Hud... 

25  miles  from  N.  Y..  in  the  bcautifui.  historicC'lrving" 
country.  82nd  year.  27  years  under  present  Headmas¬ 
ter.  New  site  and  buildings  I'XM.  Prepares  for  all  col¬ 
leges  and  technical  schools.  Individual  instruction. 
.Athletic  F'ield.  Swimming  Pool.  New  Gymnasiun’. 
Address  J.  H.  FUKMAN,  A.  M.,  Headmaster,  Box  921. 

EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 

will  be  glad  to  help,  if  you  need  help,  in  the 
selection  of  a  suitable  school  for  your  boy  or 
mil.  In  writing,  please  state  your  wishes  in 
full,  and  address  Educational  Directory 

EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE  New  York 


THE  SAVAGE  SCHOOL  FOR 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

(Under  the  State  Board  of  Regents) 

Men  and  women  wanted  to  teach  physical 
training.  This  school  prepares  you.  The  work 
is  healthful,  enjoyable,  serviceable  and  well 
paid.  High  school  graduates  admitted  without 
examination. 

308  West  59th  Street,  New  York  City 


The  University  of  Chicago  ^ 

M  A  U  I?  in  addition  to  resident  WUg 
11 1/  Iff  |j  work,  offers  also  instnic-  IRB 
Hon  by  correspondence. 
QTIinV  I’"'  delsiled  in-  Jwm 
formation  sddress 

I  2tth  Yesr  1).  of  C.  (Dh.  S)  Chicago,  DI  .  MltctMlI  10 


MIUTAKY  ACADEMY 

One  of  the  best-equipped  militarv 
schools  in  the  Middle  West,  througn 
addition  of  $75,<MK)  fire-proof  bar¬ 
racks.  and  complete  remodeling  of 
four  other  buildings.  New  sunlight 
mess  hall.  Capacity  taxed  last  year. 

Enrollment  trebled  in  3  years.  Col¬ 
lege  Preparatory.  Business  and 
Music.  Catalogue.  Address 
Secretary  to  PreHident 
Mexico,  Mo. 


BELGIUM 

Another  instalment  of  Brand 
Whitlock’s  wonderful  account 
of  the  crushing  grip  of  Germany 
on  Belgium.  In  this  number 
Mr.  Whitlock  describes  Cardi¬ 
nal  Mercier’s  heroic  stand-in  a 
passage  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  book. 


THE  FIRST  TIME 
AFTER 

A  young  man,  war-blinded,  and 
his  adjustment  to  the  new  life  — 
this  is  the  theme  of  an  appealing 
story  by  Dorothy  Canfield. 
She  knows  these  men  -  she  has 
given  a  year  to  the  service  of 
the  French  war-blind.  This 
story  is  athrill  with  hope  and 
courage. 

“CHICKEN” 
LOGAN  AND 
THE  FLAG 

The  story  of  an  American  who 
didn't  know  there  was  a  war. 

By  Thomas  Addison 


A  big  instalment  of  “The 
Duchess  of  Siona,’’  the  brilliant 
new  serial  romance  of  hill-town 
Italy,  by  Ernest  Goodwin ;  a 
character  study  of  “A  Machine- 
Gun  Lover,”  one  of  the  adven¬ 
ture-loving  heroes  of  the  war. 
by  William  G.  Shepherd ;  an¬ 
other  of  those  delightful  “Tam” 
stories ;  and  the  new  depart¬ 
ment  of  Khaki  Klippings. 

The 

July  Everybody's 

On  the  News-stands  June  22 


Residential  school  and  college  ad'vertisements  continued  on  page  7 


FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN 

BRADFOKIK  MASS. 

1 15tli  y€»ar 

Thirty  miles  frcm  Boston,  in  the  besutiful  Mcrrimse 
Vsiley.  Extensive  grounik  and  modern  equipment.  .* 
Certincate  admits  to  leading  coUefres.  General  course  of 
fiveyearsandtwoyears’ course  fo^igb  Sc  hooigradoates. 
Address  Mbs  LAURA  A.  mOTT.  PrlaelpaL _ H 


_ EVERYBOPyS  MAGAZINE 

Residential  Schools  and  Colleges 


^  _  School  of  Personality  for  Girls 

^  3  rHOMAS  BICKFORD.  A.  M..  Founder 

^  **  LI  APPY  home  life  with  personal  attention  and  care. 

^  Students  inspired  by  wholesome  and  beautiful  ideals 
of  efficient  womanhood.  Hygiene  and  morals  observed 
^  ^  especially  for  health,  character,  responsibility  and  initia¬ 
tive.  100  acres;  pine  groves  and  KXK)  feet  of  seashore. 
Climate  is  exceptionally  favorable  for  outdoor  life.  Horseback  riding,  gymnastics. 
College  Preparatory.  French,  German  and  Spanish  by  native  teachers.  Music, 
Culture.  Domestic  Science.  Handiwork.  Household  .Arts.  Secretarial  and  other  courses  for  securinK 
Personality  Diplomas  introductory  to  definite  service.  Experienced,  earnest  instructors.  Booklet. 

MISS  FAITH  BICKFORD,  Principal  Box  R,  BREWSTER,  MASS. 


Massachiisktts.  Boston.  779  Beacon  Street. 

Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

30th  year.  New  buildini;.  Courses  of  one.  two  and 
three  years.  The  war  has  created  great  demand  for  our 
graduates.  Courses  In  Medical  Gymnastics  and  Play¬ 
grounds.  Apply  to  The  SECRETARir. 


Virginia.  Woodstock.  Box  5. 

The  Massanutten  Military  Academy 

Preparatory  School  for  boys.  Healthful  location,  beau¬ 
tiful  Shenandoah  Valley.  100  miles  from  Washington.  Pre¬ 
pares  for  college  and  bu-slness.  Music,  athletics.  New 
$2.5,000  Dining  Hall  and  Dormitory.  $400  Inclusive. 
Address  Howard  J.  Benchoff.  A.  M..  Headmaster. 

New  York,  \\  eslchcster  Co.,  Mobegun  Lake,  Box  89. 

Mohegan  Lake  School  (Military) 

39th  year.  Small  classes.  Thorough  preparation 
for  College.  Technical  Schools  and  Business.  Certlhcate 
privileges.  Physical  culture.  All  athletics.  Character 
reference  required.  Booklet. 

A.  K.  Linder.  A.  M..  Principal. 


New  York,  Yates  Co.,  Lakemont,  Box  403. 
Cs-arlraTT  Caminae-ir  Beautiful  site  on  Seneca 
OiarKey  oeminary  Lake.  Real  country,  puplls 

have  r(H>m  and  air.  Modern  Plant.  For  both  sexes,  eleven 
years  and  upward.  Prepares  for  best  colleges  and  business. 
Advanced  courses  In  Art  and  Music.  N.  Y.  State  Regents 
Standards.  Secure  rooms  early.  Rates,  $32.5  to  $360. 

Martyn  Suumerbell,  LL.D.,  President. 


Everybody’S  Magazine 

will  be  glad  to  help,  if  you  need  help,  in  the 
selection  of  a  suitable  school  for  your  hoy  or 
girl.  In  writing,  please  state  your  wishes  in 
full,  and  address  Educational  Directory 

EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE  ::  New  York 


New  Mexico 

A  state-owned  school  in  the  heart  of  the  vigor¬ 
ous.  aggressive  West, that  is  developing  the 
highest  type  of  manhood.  Ideal  conditions— 
bracing  air.  sunshine,  dry  climate.  Altitude  3700 
feet.  Preparatory  and  Junior  College.  Reserve 
Officers  Training  Corps.  .Address 
Cot.  Jan.  W.  WIiliion,  Supt*,  Rux  T«  K»Hwrll.  !liew  Mextfo 


ST.  JOHN’S  '''school'^ 

Prepares  boys  for  coWege,  certincate  privileges. 
Kvery  modern  facility  for  best  mental,  moral  and 
physical  training.  Splendidly  equipped  buildings. 
Gymna'^ium  and  athletic  held.  Sympathetic  fac¬ 
ulty.  Military  discipline.  JUNIOR  HALL,  asepa- 
rate  school  for  boys  under  1 3.  Fur  catalog  address 

WILLUM  lUNNEY,  A.M.,  PO.D,,  fnm.,  OSSINIM  ON  HUDSON.  N.  Y. 


WENTWORTH 

from  Kanoa*  Ctty 
Tht  Aonecr  MUilary 
School  in  Mittoori 
River  Vattef  and  one  of  the  10  Honor 
Schoob  of  the  V,  S.  War  Department 

WentwoHh  boys  study  well  because 
their  dally  life  Is  Interesting— satisfy¬ 
ing.  Wentworth  believes  In  boys 
"doing  things."  Teachers  are  In 
sympathy  with  boy  IdeaB  and  are  the 
boys'  comrades  In  dally  life.  Indi¬ 
vidual  instruction.  Graduates  are 
admitted  without  examination  to 
leading  colleges  and  universities. 
Gymnasium,  swimming  pool.  Two 
large  athletic  fields.  Janler  and  Ssnlor 
anlta  R.  0.  T.  C.  Address 
COL.  8.  SELLERS 

ISIS  Washington  AT0.,L«slngton,  Mo. 


WARD-BELMONT 

For  Girls  and  Young  IVomen 

Reservations  for  the  session  of  i9i8- 
1919  should  be  (riven  early  attention. 
Last  year  many  were  necessarily  re¬ 
fused  admission. 

WARD-BELMONT  offers  a  six-year 
course  of  study  embracing  two  years 
of  college.  Its  curriculum  meets  the 
exacting  demands  of  a  most  discrimi¬ 
nating  patronage.  Applications  must 
be  accompanied  with  references.  For 
literature  and  information,  address 

WARD-BELMONT 

BELMONT  BEIOHTB.  Box  B,  NASHVILLE.  TENX. 


RANDOLPH-MACON  ACADEMY 

MILITARY  BEDFORD,  VA. 

Offers  prompt  and  thorough  preparation  for  college, 
scientific  school  or  business  life.  The  liberal  endow¬ 
ment  of  the  Randolph-Macon  System,  of  which  this 
school  Is  a  branch,  permits  of  unusually  low  terms. 
$325  covers  all  charges  tor  the  school  year.  No  extras. 
Randolpb-Maeon  boys  succeed — 526  graduates  of  this 
school  have  received  full  college  degrees  or  entered 
professions  In  the  past  20  years.  For  catalogue  and 
further  information,  address 

E.  SUMTER  SMITH.  Rrinclpal 


Ogontz  School 

Founded  1830 

A  school  for  girls  occupying  an  estate  on 
the  summit  of  Rydal  Hills,  25  minutes 
from  Phila.  Illustrated  booklet  describing 
new  building  will  be  mailed  on  request. 
MISS  ABBY  A.  SUTHERLAND.  Principal 
Montgomery  County.  Pa. 


Massachi'setts.  Worcester. 

Worcester  Domestic  Science  School 

One  and  two-year  Normal  and  Home-making  courses. 
Red  Cross  Work.  Trains  for  teachers  of  cookery,  .sewing, 
matrons,  dietitians,  housekeepers.  Graduates  occupy 
excc[)tlonal  positions.  Opens  Sept.  24th,  1918. 

Address  Mh.s.  F.  A.  Wethered.  1.58  Institute  Roatl. 


VIRUI.NIA,  Petersburg.  209  College  Place. 

Historic  Junior  College.  Girls 
oOUtnOrn  UOllcjgC  ami  Young  Women.  Mlh  year. 

Noextras.  Social 'Training.  Two-year  (College  Courses. 
Proitaratory  and  Finishing  Courses.  Music.  Art.  Flxpres- 
slon.  Domestic  Science.  Tennis.  Basketball,  Gymnasium. 
Students  from  many  states.  Ideal  climate.  Non-sectarian. 

Arthur  Kyle  Davis,  A.  M. 


UniAIF  SCHOOL 

■  ■  WW 

A  TEACHER  FOR  EVERY  TEN  BOYS 
Every  Boy  Recites  Every  Lesson  Every  Day. 
Boys  Taught  How  to  Study. 

Thorough  Preparation  for  College. 
Military  Drill. 

Graduates  admitted  to  leading  colleges  on  certificates. 
Estate  of  ISO  acres.  9  fine  buildings.  Tlioroiigh 
sanitation. 

Healthful  country  life.  Beautiful  lakes.  .All  athletic 
sports. 

Separate  School  for  Younger  Boys. 

For  illustrated  catalogue  address 

Rev.  J.  H.  McKenzie,  LH.D.,  Rector, 

Box  219,  HOWE,  INDIANA 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

^n  Ideal  Home  School 
for  Manly  Boys 

42S  boys  from  46  State*  last  Muiea.  Larteet  pri- 
vale  academy  ia  Ik*  East.  Beye  from  10  to  20  years 
old  prepared  lor  tkc  Uoisersitiee,  GorerasNat 
Academiee  or  Bosiaea*. 

1,6(X)  feet  above  sea  level;  pure,  dry,  brac¬ 
ing  mountain  air  of  the  proverbially 
healthy  and  beautiful  Valley  of  the  Shen¬ 
andoah.  Pure  mineral  spring  water.  High 
moral  tone.  Parental  discipline.  Military 
training  develops  obedience,  health,  manly  j 
carriage.  Shady  lawns,  expensively  | 
equipped  gymnasium,  swimming  pool, 
athletic  park.  Daily  drills  and  exercises  in  I 
open  air.  Boys  from  homes  of  culture  and  I 
refinement  only  desired.  Personal,  indi¬ 
vidual  instruction  by  our  tutoring  ayatem. 
Academy  fifty -eight  years  old.  $200,(XX) 
barracks,  full  equipment,  absolutely  fire¬ 
proof.  Charges  $470.  Catalog  free.  Address 
Col.  WIN.  G.  KABLE,  Pk.D.,  Priocipol,  Staaatoa,  Va. 
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Cl  I  \  rr^r>\  4  m  n  p  ‘  worker  in  silver^ 
^1LVlK\VA1vL  l<^nows  that  his  work. 

will  become  part  of  a  home-that  it  will  be 
treasured  for^years- a  symbol  of  triendshjp 
a  j^roof  of  affection.  Success  in  his  art 
is  established  onjy  continued  demand  for 
his  work.  The^reatj3ublic  must  place  the 
starrp  of  their  approval  upon  his  handiwork. 
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T^OR  the  gifts  of  silver,  glass,  china,  linen  —  for  all  1 

remembrances  priceless  in  the  fond  friendships  | 

they  recall,  the  mild  pure  safe  Ivory  is  peculiarly  I 

appropriate.  Free  from  every  injurious  material, 
yet  able  to  make  dirt  vanish  in  its  copious  suds  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  harmful  scouring  and  rubbing.  Ivory 
Soap  takes  care  of  valued  keepsakes  as  if  it  had  the 
power  to  feel  its  user’s  fondness  for  them. 

IVORY  SOAP. . .  [5?' . . .  99S.%  PURE  j 

Factories  at  Ivorydale,  Ohio;  Port  Ivory,  New  York;  Kansas  City,  Kansas;  Hamilton,  Canada 
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BELGIUM 

By 

Brand  ^W^hitlock 

United  States  Minister  to  Belgium 

UNDER  the  GERMAN  HEEL 


"Indemnity" 

Cartoon  by  Boardman  Robinson 

fuurtlMf  £.  P.  DuUuu  t  I'o. 


This  is  the  fifth  instalment  of  the  story  of  Belgium,  told  by  the  American  Minister  to  Belgium,  who  was  in  the  stricken  country 
from  December,  1913  to  our  entry  into  the  war,  and  witnessed  its  suffering  from  the  beginning. 

The  story  opens  with  an  enthralling  picture  of  the  idyllic  life  of  Brussels  in  the  spring  before  the  deluge — a  picture  of  the  peace, 
the  simple  happiness  that  filled  the  little  Belgian  capital  wi^  a  golden  glory  as  radiant  as  the  sunshine  of  the  season. 

Then,  in  July,  come  the  first  faint,  foreboding  omens  of  the  world  drama;  the  storm  breaks  with  stupendous  suddenness;  the 
German  iiltimatum;  the  Belgian  defiance;  the  invasion. 

And  with  it  the  heavy  cloud  of  horror  rolling  on  from  the  scenes  of  blood  and  fire  that  mark  the  trail  of  the  invader  through 
Louvain,  Liege  and  Dinant.  From  the  unending  stream  of  refugees  that  flows  into  the  capital,  from  the  official  sources,  from  all  the 
evidence,  Mr.  Whitlock  pieces  together  the  first  complete — and  final — story  of  the  atrocities  of  that  Reign  of  Terror, 

The  wave  of  flame  and  murder  passes  on,  but  behind  it  the  iron  weight  of  military  and  bureaucratic  oppression  settles  down; 
and  in  the  mute  agony  of  a  people  imder  that  remorseless  yoke  begins  the  real  story  of  Belgium  and  its  deeper  significance  for  the 
world. 

('“Itifrigkt  Brwut  WhitUtck,  1918,  wuler  **Memori»»  >/  B*l0ium  Undtr  thf  fhrmttn  Ifl  raaaiTtif  Cofyri0ht  in  Ort«t  Cmtmdm  mnd  Auttrmlim.  All  rif Afa  PMrri'frf  Frmntt^ 

Umltmmi,  Itnlfi,  Rutma  and  HeQmdinmidmn  tvmntrien. 


Copifrigkt,  1918,  Ijr  /tidgway  CvmpUHy  ii«  th«  United  9rmt€»  mnd  Urmt  Brit* 
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^  UGUST,  that  terrible  August, 

/%  passed  away  in  the  floods 
of  its  beautiful  sunshine, 
and  its  days  of  blue  and 
gold  graduall\’  merged  into 
the  silveiy’  light  of  September.  It 
seemed  like  mockery  to  the  hea\y 
hearts  in  Belgium;  the  customary  rains 
would  have  been  more  in  harmony  with 
the  general  spirit. 

The  Belgians,  proud  as  they  were  of 
the  resistance  of  their  army,  which  had 
fallen  back  within  the  fortifications  of 
Antwerp,  were  depressed  and  humili¬ 
ated  by  the  daily  spectacle  of  German 
troops  in  their  city,  of  German  procla¬ 
mations  on  their  walls.  The  soldiers 
were  eveiywv'here,  trudging  by  in  those 
uncouth  hea\y  boots,  into  which  their 
trousers  were  so  clumsily  thrust.  Huge 
motors  would  sweep  by,  flying  the  im¬ 
perial  standard,  followed  by  great  auto¬ 
busses  heavily  loaded  with  baggage, 
busses  that  but  a  month  before  had 
been  bowling  up  and  down  Unter  den 
Linden.  The  hotels  were  turned  over 
to  German  officers;  in  the  dining-room 
of  the  Palace  Hotel  they  were  eating 
and  drinking  every  evening. 

The  army  was  evidently  moving  up 
to  the  siege  of  .\ntwerp.  We  heard  of 
a  wonderful  new  cannon — our  first 
account  of  the  “Glorioso,”  the  “Big 
Bertha,”  the  famous  “forty-two  centi¬ 
meter.”  Some  claimed  to  have  seen 
them  going  down  the  boulevards, 
manned  by  soldiers  in  strange  uniforms 
and  curious  caps,  but  they  may  have 
been  the  guns  borrowed  from  the 
Austrians.  .  .  . 

We  were  without  news  e.xcept  the 
statements  posted  now  and  then  on  the 
walls  by  the  militaiy  authorities,  and 
about  these  the  Belgians  would  gather, 
and  after  reading  them,  turn  away  with 
sneering  incredulity.  We  knew  that 


the  Germans  were  marching  on  Paris 
and  we  expected  each  morning  to  hear 
that  they  had  got  there.  There  were 
reports  that  Charleroi  had  been  passed 
on  the  way  south;  the  guns  could  be 
heard  no  longer  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
city.  The  uhlans,  a  word  that  con¬ 
noted  all  fearful,  shuddering  things, 
were  said  to  be  within  forty  kilometers 
of  Paris.  There  were  always  rumors 
of  coming  relief.  One  evening  came  the 
Countess  S - ,  reporting  a  large  En¬ 

glish  army  at  Vilvorde,  which,  she  said, 
would  be  in  Brussels  in  the  morning. 

Within  three  days  the  reported  En¬ 
glish  army  had  swelled  to  one  hundred 
thousand  in  number  and  had  advanced 
to  Laeken,  in  the  northern  suburbs  of 
Brussels;  and  battles  were  already  in 
progress  on  the  plains  west  of  the  city; 
they  could  be  seen  from  the  Palais  de 
Justice!  .A  gentleman  of  my  acquain¬ 
tance  came  breathlessly  to  the  Legation 
to  say  that  he  himself  had  seen  a  cav- 
alr>'  charge  from  the  ramp  of  the  great 
structure.  He  said  if  we  hurried  we 
might  see  it.  Out  then  we  rushed  and 
gazed  far  over  those  plains  toward  the 
west,  in  the  warm,  glittering  September 
haze;  but  we  saw  no  cavalry  charge,  no 
battle,  nothing.  I  asked  the  a^ciil  de 
police,  standing  there  gloomily  in  his 
kepi  and  cape.  He  had  seen  nothing. 
I  asked  him  why  the  crowd  assembled 
there  every  day. 

“There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  see. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre,"  he  said  in  re¬ 
gret.  “In  times  of  peace,  everybody  in 
Brussels  stays  at  home  without  ever 
looking  at  this  beautiful  panorama,  but 
since  the  war  the  ramp  of  the  terrace  is 
always  filled  with  a  big  crowd.”  .  .  . 

Then  we  began  to  note  a  new  phe¬ 
nomenon,  new  at  least  in  Brussels — 
women  begging  in  the  street.  Hunger, 
another  of  war’s  companions,  had  come 
to  town.  I  had  the  visit  of  a  group  of  cit¬ 
izens  asking  me  to  have  food  imported 


from  England.  But  how  was  I  orany  one 
to  import  it?  Burgomaster  Max  asked 
Villalobar,  the  Spanish  Minister,  and  me 
to  come  to  see  him,  and  we  went.  He 
wished  us  to  be  patrons  of  a  relief  com¬ 
mittee  that  was  being  organized  to  pro¬ 
vide  food  for  the  jx)or  of  the  city;  the  sit¬ 
uation  was  desperate.  We  agreefl  to 
act  as  patrons  of  the  committee  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  Belgian  citizens  at  the  head 
of  which  was  Mr.  Ernest  Solvay,  the 
kindly  old  Belgian  millionaire  who  has 
made  an  immense  fortune  by  the  “Sol¬ 
vay  Process,”  which  he  invented. 

i  have  but  the  haziest  notion  of  what 
the  “Solvay  Process’’  is,  for  scientific 
processes  are  but  mysteries  to  me,  but  I 
did  know  that  he  had  devoted  his  for¬ 
tune  in  great  measure  to  the  poor, 
had  endowed  institutions;  the  popular 
school  in  the  Parc  Leopold  bore  his 
name.  He  was  a  modest  little  man  of 
simple  manner  and  attire,  with  a  kindly 
gray-bearded  face  and  blue  eyes  that 
were  filled  with  sympathy  and  pity. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  the  committee 
that  met  that  first  morning  in  Septem¬ 
ber  there  in  the  Burgomaster’s  cabinet 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  He  and  other 
wealthy  men  had  given  liberally  and 
were  to  provide  food  for  the  poor  of  the 
city.  \’illalobar  and  I  were  there  in 
our  capacity  as  patrons,  and  another 
notice  was  soon  jwsted  on  the  walls  of 
Brussels  announcing  this  new  charity, 
— or  this  new  justice,  or  attempt  at 
justice.  .  .  . 

General  von  Liittwitz  had  told  us  one 
afternoon,  Villalobar  and  me,  that  a 
new  Governor-General  was  coming, 
some  famous  victorious  pasha  from 
Turkey;  he  would  install  a  civil  govern¬ 
ment  and  show  Belgians  how  to  govern. 
A  civil  government!  The  Germans 
were  to  have  passed  through  Brussels 
in  three  days;  and  they  had  l)een  there 
for  three  weeks,  gradually  spreading 
out  over  all  the  Ministries  and  very 
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much  at  home.  And  now  they  were 
going  to  install  a  civil  administration. 
It  had  a  somewhat  too  {permanent,  if 
not  ominous,  sound! 

Brussels  was  perturbed,  for  his  com¬ 
ing  and  the  manner  of  it  might  have  its 
effect  on  the  fate  of  Belgium.  There 
was  a  word  on  ever\’body’s  lipa  that  no 
one  dared  to  pronounce;  did  it  mean — 
did  it  mean — annexation? 

The  victorious  pasha  duly  arrived,  to 
be  followed  later  by  whole  regiments 
of  functionaries.  It  was  the  old  Field- 
Marshal  Baron  von  der  Goltz.  I  had 
word  that  the  Field-Marshal  would 
call  on  me  formally  on  Thursday,  the 
third,  in  the  afternoon.  So,  then,  on 
that  day,  promptly  at  four,  his  Excel¬ 
lency  Field-Marshal  Baron  von  der 
Goltz  Pasha,  in  blue  Bismarckian  uni¬ 
form  and  decorations,  a  little  squat 
black  helmet,  wearing  an  enormous 
sword,  arrived  with  his  staff  in  two  big 
gray  automobiles  with  great  excite¬ 
ment  in  the  Rue  de  Treves.  The 
Pasha,  a  big  man  and  old,  had  a  heavy, 
mottled,  much-scarred  face  and  wore 
large  round  spectacles;  he  expressed 
himself  in  excellent  French, and  thanked 
me  for  my  work  in  charge  of  the  German 
Legation.  He  said  something  of  his  e.\- 
periences  in  Turkey,  remained  but  a 
few  minutes,  smiled,  bowed,  and  was 
gone. 

It  was  on  that  occasion  that  I  met  a 
man  with  whom  I  was  to  have  much  to 
do  for  the  next  two  and  a  half  years,  a 
tall,  exceedingly  handsome  man  in  a 
smart  uniform  with  white  trimmings, 
with  a  smiling,  intelligent  face,  blue 


eyes,  and  the  manner  of  a  man  of  the 
world,  Baron  von  der  Lancken-Wake- 
nitz.  He  could  speak  I  know  not  how 
many  languages  beside  his  own,  though 
he  did  not  like  to  speak  English,  and  he 
always  conversed  in  that  French  he  had 
so  perfectly  mastered  during  his  ten 
years’  service  as  Counselor  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  Embassy  at  Paris.  He  had  come 
to  Brussels  to  occupy  an  important 
post  in  the  Government  of  Occupation 
that  was  about  to  be  established.  We 
exchanged  but  few  words  that  day,  for 
the  call  was  brief,  but  we  were  destined 
during  the  succeeding  two  and  a  half 
years  to  become  better  acquainted  and 
to  exchange  many  words,  the  occa¬ 
sional  asperity  of  which  not  all  the  deli¬ 
cate  nuances  of  the  French  language 
could  soften  or  shade  away. 

The  bulletin  next  morning  bore  the 
proclamation  in  which  the  Field-Mar¬ 
shal  proclaimed  his  accession  to  the 
seat  of  power  in  the  little  kingdom. 
The  people  gathered  about  in  sad,  si¬ 
lent  groups,  reading  the  announcement 
of  their  fate.  Many  of  them  with 
scraps  of  paper  and  bits  of  lead-pencils 
almost  surreptitiously  copied  it  down. 
The  proclamation  stated  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  armies  were  advancing  victori¬ 
ously  in  France,  and  then  proceeded  to 
threaten  the  population  with  dire  con¬ 
sequences  if  any  act  inimical  to  the 
German  cause  were  committed.  And 
then  there  was  the  declaration  of  a  new 
and  amazing  doctrine,  new  in  our  times, 
at  least,  and  in  the  western  world, 
namely,  that  the  innocent  should  be 
punished  as  well  as  the  guilty! 


“C’est  la  dure  necessite  de  la  guerre  que 
les  punitims  d'actes  hostiles  frappent  en 
dehors  des  coupables  aussi  des  inno¬ 
cents.”  (It  is  the  stem  necessity  of  war 
that  the  punishment  for  hostile  acts 
fall  not  only  on  the  guilty  but  on  the 
innocent  as  well.) 

The  sinister  threat  needed  no  com¬ 
mentary  after  Louvain,  Dinant,  Aers- 
chot,  and  a  hundred  other  towms  to  the 
east,  still  smoking  at  that  moment 
under  their  ruins.  The  p>eople  read  it 
in  silence;  but  took  what  comfort  they 
could  in  another  phrase: 

^‘Citoyens  Beiges:  Je  ne  demande  a 
personne  de  renier  ses  sentiments  patriot- 
iques.” 

(“Citizens  of  Belgium:”  the  procla¬ 
mation  continued,  “I  ask  no  one  to  re¬ 
nounce  his  patriotic  sentiments.”) 

Nor  did  they  miss  the  implications  of 
another  feature,  one  little  word,  and 
that  an  insignificant  preposition,  sud¬ 
denly  swollen  with  an  immense  im¬ 
portance,  pregnant  with  a  deep  mean¬ 
ing.  That  was  the  preposition  “in” — 
Governor-General  in  Belgium,  then, and 
not  Governor-General  of  Belgium!  Men 
stood  perhaps  more  erect,  they  were  not 
required  to  renounce  any  of  their  pa¬ 
triotic  sentiments,  and  the  land  was  not 
annexed! 

But  it  would  not  have  been  Brussels 
had  not  the  p>eople  had  their  fun  out  of 
it.  That  old  and  unconquerable  Flemish 
and  Walloon  sense  of  humor,  that  re¬ 
markable  resilience  of  spirit  which  is  in¬ 
nate  in  the  Belgian  character.  Some¬ 
where  on  a  wall  of  the  lower  town,  the 
notice  had  been  put  up  so  high  that  it 
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CITY  OF  BRUSSELS 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 


could  not  be  read  by  the  passers-by, 
and  a  buxom  woman  of  the  people,  a 
“bonne  Bruxelloise,”  with  the  naivete 
that  is  also  a  part  of  the  Brussels  na¬ 
ture,  brought  from  her  shop  a  ladder 
and  mounted  upon  it  to  read  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  crow'd.  But  her  voice 
w  a  s  not  strong 

enough,  and  a  man,  _ _ _ 

some  droll  wag,  | 
climbed  up  in  her  • 
stead  and  read  the  '' 

proclamation  with 
running  comment 
on  its  statements 
and  then  held  out 
his  hands  in  bene¬ 
diction,  and  said: 

“Et  maintenant, 
mes  en  fants,je  vous 
bents;  avec  qa  (wav¬ 
ing  a  hand  at  the 
proclamation)  et 
six  cents  vous  aurez 
tin  verve  de  biere 
dans  tons  les  caba¬ 
rets  de  Bruxelles." 

(And  now,  my  chil¬ 
dren,  I  bless  you; 
with  that  and  three 
cents  you  can  get  a 
glass  of  beer  in 
any  public  house  in 
Brussels.) 

It  was  as  much 
respect  as  the  Ger¬ 
mans  ever  inspired 
in  Belgium. 


The  German  Governor  of  the  City  of 
Liege,  Lieutenant-General  von  Kolewe,  has 
caused  to  be  published  the  following 
notice! 

“To  the  inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Liege: 

“The  Burgomaster  of  Brussels  has  informed 


VI lm:  UK  uRrxELKBs 


Le  Gouvern«ur  Allemand  de 
la  Ville  de  Liege,  Lieutenant-Gto6- 
ral  von  Kolewe,  a  fait  afficher  hier 
I'avis  suivant : 

»  .I/M*  Imhilinils  dv  la  Villa dv  Laltja; 

Jx‘  n<Mii*i!:ineslro  do  Hnixollcs  a  (ail  au 
»  lloiiHuaiidaiil  alliMiiand  (|iio  Ic  (■ouviM'iiemciit 
»  (Vancais  a  dorlai'o  an  <louvoni(‘incid  beige 
“  de  Tassislor  onensi\eiiieiU  eii 
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AFFICIIES 
(proclama¬ 
tions,  notices,  or 
bulletins),  indeed, 
played  as  large  a 
part  in  the  life  of 
Brussels  just  then 
as  had  newspapers 
before  the  war. 

They  might  not  al-  j 

ways  provide  news,  ‘ 

but  they  could  pro-  I 

vide  sensation,  and  ’  ’ — 

if  written  by  the 

proper  hand,  send 

a  thrill  through  the 

community.  On 

the  morning  of  the 

last  day  of  August  the  crowds  that 
pressed  eagerly  up  to  the  walls  where 
the  affiches  were  f)osted,  w’ere  held, 
necks  craned  forw’ard,  eyes  peering, 
thrilled  by  one  of  the  most  stujjen- 
dous  sensations  the  city  had  ever 
known.  For  there  w'as  a  white  poster 
with  black  characters,  its  text  vibrat¬ 
ing  with  the  passion  of  the  man  w'ho 
had  written  it.  It  was  the  Burgo¬ 
master  himself,  w'ho,  with  the  conse¬ 
crated  phrase  the  French  use  when  they 
wish  to  give  the  effect  of  the  short  and 
ugly  word  they  are  too  polite  to  use, 
had  pricked  the  German  pride: 


•  Jiiinim*  Minnim*.  vn'(|ii’il  so  \oi(  liiHuoiiie  lorce 
»  a  la  d('*(ensi\o.  » 

J'oppose  a  cette  affirmation  le 
dementi  le  plus  formel. 


OrukclUt.  I<  30  joiM  lyM. 


La  BoyrgnmlrCf 

Adolphe  BIAX 


llrM\r||r«.  — •  T%^  H  |lli.  K.  rm  m.  If. 

Burgomaster  Max  s  categorical  denial. 

(See  translation  on  this  page.) 


the  German  Commander  that  the  French  Goo- 
emment  has  rmtified  the  Belgian  Gooernment 
of  the  impossibility  of  assisting  it  offensively  in 
any  manner  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  finds  itself 
compelled  to  tal(e  the  defensive.  ’  * 

This  affirmation  I  categorically  deny. 

The  Burgomaster, 

Adolphe  Max. 

Brussels,  August  30,  1914. 

It  was  the  very  thing  to  catch  the 
crowd.  Brussels  was  delighted,  and 
celebrated  its  dashing  and  daring 
burgomaster.  Then,  a  few  hours  later, 
there  was  another  affiche  on  the 
walls: 


It  is  strictly  forbidden  also  to  the  mu¬ 
nicipality  of  the  city  to  publish  notices  with¬ 
out  having  received  my  special  permission. 
The  Military  Governor, 

Baron  von  Liittwitz,  Major-General. 
Brussels,  August  31,  1914. 


The  town  was 
swept  by  laughter. 
The  Burgomaster, 
already  popular, 
became  an 'idol. 

Brussels  was  to 
spend  much  of  its 
time  thenceforth 
in  reading  the  af¬ 
fiches  on  its  walls, 
even  if  it  did  make 
it  a  point  of  pa¬ 
triotic  honor  not 
to  believe  a  w’ord  it 
read  when  they 
were  German,  for, 
to  the  proclama¬ 
tions  and  decrees 
and  orders  and 
avis  that  grew 
more  and  more  nu- 
merous  as  time 
went  on,  there  were 
added  “Nouvelles 
publiees  par  le 
Gouvernement  Alle¬ 
mand''  (News 
published  by  the 
German  Govern¬ 
ment) —  gr ea  t 
white  posters  on  all 
the  walls  in  three 
languages,  Ger¬ 
man,  Flemish,  and 
French.  Les  nou¬ 
velles  publiees  par 
le  Gouvernement  Al¬ 
lemand  were  edited 
by  I  know  not 
what  cunning  hand 
over  there  in  the 
ministh'es,  where 
the  vast  organiza¬ 
tion  with  clumsy 
thoroughness  was 
getting  itself  in¬ 
stalled,  but  the 
task  could  not 
have  been  more 
subtly  performed 
if  Machiavelli  him¬ 


self  had  been  in  charge,  and  wished  to 
poison  the  wells  of  public  information. 
I  do  not  know  that  the  statements 
were  deliberately  false;  they  may  have 
told  nothing  but  the  truth,  but  they 
did  not  tell  the  whole  truth,  and  they 
were  most  artistically  contrived  to  de¬ 
press  and  discourage;  a  kind  of  dis¬ 
mal  dose  of  despair.  We  read  in  them 
that  von  Kluck  was  before  Paris, 
and  we  waited  daily,  almost  hourly,  for 
the  announcement  of  the  fall  of  the 
French  capital;  we  read  of  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  Government  for  Bordeaux 
and  of  Gallieni’s  famous  phrase,  when 
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asked  if  they  proposed  to  defend  Paris:  whatever  that  may  be.  No  news- 
remplirai  cette  mission  jusqu’au  papers  were  published  in  Brussels,  and 


bout"  (I  shall  fulfil  this  duty  to  the 
end). 

We  followed  in  imagination  from  day 


none  were  allowed  to  enter  unless  they 
were  German,  but  as  one  walked  along 
the  streets  toward  evening,  furtive  fig- 


to  day  the  progress  toward  Paris  of  ures  would  approach  and  whisper: 


those  armies  we  had  seen  sweep  through 
Brussels,  the  very  same,  no  doubt, 
which,  in  a  tragic  moment.  Sir  John 
French’s  scouts  saw  looming  be^ 
fore  them  a  few  days  after.  The  ' 
ver\’  mystery  added  to  the  terror 
of  the  thought;  the  very  uncer¬ 
tainty  made  us  all  the  more  cer¬ 
tain.  Every  day,  over  at  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Gen¬ 
eral  von  Liittwitz,  with  the  im¬ 
personal  calmness  of  the  Fates 
themselves,  would  tell  me  of  the 
progress  of  their  armies,  nearer  by 
so  many  kilometers  every  day; 
nearer  and  nearer  Paris,  day  by 
day,  and  at  last  one  day  he  re¬ 
marked  simply: 

“We  shall  enter  Paris  to¬ 
morrow.” 

It  seemed  like  the  end  of  the 
world — our  world,  the  world  as  w’e 
of  the  West  knew  it.  I  did  not  see 
him  the  next  day.  But  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing  I  said, 

“I  presume  you  are  in  Paris 
now  .  . 

“No,”  he  said,  quite  simply. 
“After  all,  you  see,  our  objective 
is  not  Paris.  Our  army  is  swing¬ 
ing  around,  making  an  envelop¬ 
ing  movement,”  and  he  made  an 
enveloping  movement  himself  with 
his  arm,  swinging  it  about  wdth  an 
inclusive  gesture  that  seemed  to 
embrace  and  gather  into  its  toils 
the  whole  of  the  French  nation. 

“We  must  destroy  the  French 
army.”  , 

And  that,  at  the  time,  w’as  what  I  j 
knew  of  the  battle  of  the  Marne. 

I  do  not  know  much  more  about  it 
now;  I  do  not  at  all  understand 
what  happened  there  south  of  us  on  i 
that  day.  I  mean  to  read,  some 
day,  the  story,  though  I  shall 
probably  be  unable  to  understand 
it.  military  movements  being  for 
me  a  mystery  beyond  solution,  (n 
The  only  description  of  a  battle 
that  I  could  ever  understand  is 
that  of  Tolstoy’s  in  “War  and  th« 
Peace,”  and  I  understand  that  only  p„ 
because  Tolstoy  makes  it  so  plain 
that  the  militarv'  science  is  not  so  no* 
much  a  science  as  a  congeries  of  ^ 
human  fallibilities  and  spiteful 
little  accidents.  If  it  were  other-  ISf 
wise  the  Germans  would  have  vin- 
dicated  General  von  Liittwitz’s  pre¬ 
dictions,  and  not  have  left  the  imperial 
armies  to  the  ironic  hazard  of  all  those 
Paris  taxicabs,  of  which,  I  am  sure, 
there  was  never  the  slimmest  roster  in 
the  archives  of  the  French  General 
Staff. 

We  heard  for  the  first  time  too  of 
Hindenburg,  a  colonel  -  general  then, 


‘^Times,  monsieur?"  And  one  might 
buy  a  copy  of  the  “Thunderer”  several 
days  old  for  ten  or  twelve  francs. 


n  null 

IV  II  [  J  I 'I  "DUT  there  was  no  escape  from  the 

l|K  1 1  IV  h  sights  and  scenes  and  incidents 

■  I  II  IV  of  trouble  that  so  constantly  re- 

^^1  ^LU  minded  us  of  war.  There  were  sol- 

H  H  HH  diers  everywhere,  and  it  not 

long  before  there  were  sailors  too, 
or  at  least  marines,  marching  along 
the  boulevard  on  their  way,  as 
everybody  supposed,  to  Antwerp 
II  cti  iapett  t  u  popaUtion  ii»  nri||i>|«r  aa*  wriftaMn  fp  maneuver  the  heavy’  Austrian 

siege-guns  that  were  being  moved 
*  10  4.  fr....  *  p.,.»  :  yp  ambulances  began 

kacai  ptniaai  u  darte  d'aiia  aaMa.  to  bear  w’ounded  into  the  citv’ ,  and 

La  pakaaoid.  «...a.u.u  ak  i  I.  charr  ^  iMf  i  three  wceks  of  idleness  the 

railroads  were  again  in  operation, 
rratiaaa..qaita»aiiaaar.e..aaiadri.iirkaai«tid^  manned  now  by  Germans  in  blue 

Lta  daai  ptaniitaa  BaataaKUa  aaal  a  rraiiaar  aa  fdaa  i  Uniforms,  and  when  the  trains  that 

Uad  la  15  iaarier  WIV  W,  a.a.aaKM.  .aiaaaka  aa  ,1..  i 

I  Belliard  were  not  bearing  wounded 
lard  k  10  dc  ckwiaa  aaia  aairaal  a  k  cmw  da  tarMa  aa  in  our  direction,  they  Were  loaded 

eaaipa|aadaGaa«arar>aalG4a4rallairafialaBraaa«aa.  'V^'ith  CannOn  tO  WOUnd  Other  men 

^  ■  to  be  brought  back  on  the  return 

Paaa  k  eaa  au  ka  acawacaa  daaraiaal  itraanr 4 rradaaiaa  .  .u  c 

•  trip.  With  the  resumption  of  an 

daUi|alioaa  t  rcfcl  <k  aa  pmearar  ka  kada  aaaaaaairra.  la  !  intermittent  train  SerV’ice,  which 

kfaalk  kaaar  da  era  Ulraa  aaraM  dHaraMadr.  par  k  ^y  WaV’  of  Maestricht  COUld  take 

one  into  Holland,  those  w’ho  could 

IkB.kakra(kaarailBp4rkl|>a«rkal>.a<|aaaa.Bal|liac 

city.  The  American  colony  dwin¬ 
dled.  The  few  diplomats  remain- 
to  !•  40wh*n  ltl4.  ^rig  began  to  go.  Count  Clary 

et  d’Aldrigen,  the  Austrian  Min¬ 
ister,  acting  dean  of  the  Diplomatic 
Corps,  had  turned  the  Austrian  Le- 
U  Stmttnmir  CMW  m  i  gation  over  to  me,  and  now  the 

Baron  vo:<i  BISSI3iG.  •  i  Clarv’S  w’ere  gone.  They  were  sad 

,  to  leave  Brussels;  they  had  lived 
I  there  for  eleven  years,  and  were 
“  !  very  popular.  Barros-Moreira 

was  only  waiting  for  a  special  train 
“to  take  out  his  Brazilian  colony. 

A  German  levy  on  Belgium.  The  Bottara-Costas  were  going 

nslatiott)  back  to  Italy;  Gravenskop-Casten- 

ORDER  skjold,  the  Danish  Minister,  was 

•here  is  imposed  on  the  population  of  Belgium  a  war  con-  leaving  and  had  tumed  his  legation 

ition  amounting  to  forty  million  francs  payable  monthly  for  nr  l  j  i 

leriod  of  a  year.  over  to  me.  We  bade  them  good- 

"he  payment  of  these  amounts  is  given  in  charge  of  the  nine  in  tVio  flu  rln  'Mnrrl 

incesT  who  are  held  as  jointly  and  separately  liable  for  it.  pY  tnere  m  Uie  Uare  OU  INOrd, 
rhe  two  first  monthly  payments  must  be  made  not  later  littered  with  Straw,  filled  with  Can- 
January  is.  191S.  and  the  succeeding  monthly  payments  ,  ,  , 

ater  than  the  tenth  of  each  month  following,  at  the  treasu^  non,  CrOWded  With  Ul-Smelling  SOl- 

^of  the  field  army  of  the  General  ImperiiJ  Government  in  J^j^g  ^OUnded  going 

n  cases  where  the  provinces  may  have  recourse  to  the  issu-  back  tO  Germanv.  The  trains  WCFC 
>f  obligations  in  order  to  procure  the  necessary  funds,  the  -u i_i  j  •  v  n 

1  and  tenure  of  the  notes  shall  be  determined  by  the  Got-  SCribblCQ  OVCr  in  Cnalk  With  Ger- 

Imperial  Commissary  for  the  banks  of  Belgium.  phraSCS  expressing  childish 

hatred  of  England.  On  our  little 
Then  we  learned  that  these  salesmen  party — Villalobar,  Max  and  a  few  others 
were  being  shot  if  they  were  discovered.  — there  was  the  sadness  which  is  in 
So  we  bought  their  contraband  papers  all  partings — like  so  many  little  deaths, 
no  more,  not  caring  to  be  even  indi-  There  were  the  prolonged  banalities, 
rectly  associated  with  such  tragedies,  finally,  “All  aboard!”  in  German,  two 


II  ctl  iapota  a  It  papaUtion  ik  nrl||i>|«.  aa.  omliftaMia 
dt  gucm  ■  akrtal  a  10  BilliMm  dc  fmaca  a  |it}cr  Bwcarl 
kacti  pctJaal  k  dtidc  d'anc  caaac. 

La  ptkacol  da  cat  aoakalt  cil  k.  la  cfcafgi  ikt  aaaf 
fraaiacta.  qai  aa  soal  leaari  caimaic  drUlnata  «alidalrrfc 
Lta  daat  praaitraa  aaaaaaHka  aaal  a  nrilinr  aa  fdaa 
lard  k  15  jtarier  1015.  k«  arn«aaKka  »aiaaaka  aa  pha 
lard  k  10  dc  cka<|ac  BM<ia  cairaal  a  k  canar  da  rtradt  aa 
caapagaa  da  Gaacaracatal  (kaaral  lapTrial  a  Biaaitoa. 

Oaaa  keaaau  kt  pcatiacaa  davraical  tveaatirarradalaa 
^aUi|tlioat  a  fclkl  <k  w  praearar  ka  kadt  alcaairca.  la 
hraa  al  k  kacar  da  era  liira  acaal  d«'lafaiaa*a  par  k 
Caaaiataira  Gdadrai  Iap4cial  pear  ka  bamiaaca  BalpH*** 


haps,  as  the  interest  of  a  newspaper, 
which,  like  waffles,  must  be  hot  from 
the  irons  to  be  worth  while. 

Thus  more  and  more  we  turned  in 
upon  ourselves  and  our  ow’n  little  af¬ 
fairs,  little,  that  is,  in  comparison  with 
the  larger  affairs  “outside,”  as  we 
soon  came  to  think  of  the  greater 
world  beyond  those  gray  lines  that 
hemmed  us  in. 
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A  German  levy  on  Delgium. 

anslaiioH) 

ORDER 

There  is  imposed  on  the  population  of  Belgium  a  war  con 
Nition  amounting  to  forty  million  francs  payable  monthly  foi 


tribution  amounting  to  forty  million  francs  payable  monthly  for 
the  period  of  a  year. 

The  payment  of  these  amounts  is  given  in  charge  of  the  nine 
provinces,  who  are  held  as  jointly  and  separately  liable  for  it. 

The  two  first  monthly  payments  must  be  made  not  later 
than  January  15.  1915,  and  the  succeeding  monthly  payments 
not  later  than  the  tenth  of  each  month  following,  at  the  treasury 
office  of  the  field  army  of  the  General  Imperil  Government  in 
Brussels. 

In  cases  where  the  provinces  may  have  recourse  to  the  issu¬ 
ing  of  obligations  in  order  to  procure  the  necessary  funds,  the 
form  and  tenure  of  the  notes  shall  be  determined  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Imperial  Cconmissary  for  the  banks  of  Belgium. 


When  our  pouches  got  through  the  lines, 
the  newspapers  they  brought  were  old, 
and  nothing  so  quickly  evaporates,  per- 


smart  officers  in  monocles  step  on  the 
train  as  it  moves  off,  the  Countess  in 
tears,  waving  her  handkerchief,  and  so 
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good  -  by,  Grav'enskop  -  Castenskjold 
thrusting  his  hand  out  of  the  wagon 
to  shout: 

un  Daiiois  a  Bruxelles!  Mats 
niettez  votre  drapeau  sur  ma  legation!" 
(Not  a  Dane  in  Brussels!  But  put 
your  flag  on  my  legation!)  He  died 
soon  after  at  The  Hague. 

It  was  on  the  eleventh  of  September 
that  les  noiivelles  publiees  par  le  Gou- 
vernement  Allemand  p)osted  on  the  walls 
of  Brussels  the  telegram  in  which  the 
German  Emperor  told  the  President 
that  “the  Belgian  Government  had  en¬ 
couraged  the  civil  population  to  take 
part  in  the  war  which  it  had  carefully 
prepared  for  so  long  a  time.”  The 
Emperor  spoke  of  Louvain  and  told 
how  his  heart  bled  when  he  saw  that 
such  measures  “had  been  inevitable.” 
“d/o«  cceur  saigne"  (My  heart  bleeds), 
therefore,  was  added  to  the  current 
phrases  of  irony  with  which  the  people 
of  Brussels  e.xpressed  themselves  in  all 
the  cruel  events  of  the  war.  It  be¬ 
came  the  same  sort  of  bitter  joke  that 
“Golt  mit  Uns”  had  been  since  the  peo¬ 
ple  had  been  accustomed  to  see  that 
device  on  the  round  buckles  that  glis¬ 
tened  on  the  German  belts,  until  some 
one  thought  of  “von  Gott”;  then  that 
was  the  common  pleasantry.  The 
changes  were  rung  in  all  the  keys,  and 
many  a  tale  was  invented  in  which  they 
played  their  part. 

It  was  this  sense  of  humor  indeed 
that  kept  up  the  hearts  of  the  Belgian 
people,  that  peculiar  esprit  that  early 
won  a  moral  victorj^  over  the  Germans. 
This  sense  of  humor  is  a  part  of  that 


On  foot  from  Antwerp  to  Holland. 

indomitable  courage  which  has  kept 
the  Belgian  nation  alive  along  the  cal- 
var>'  of  its  tragic  histor>'.  Even  Baude¬ 
laire,  the  French  poet,  whctin  his  cruel 
and  acidulous  spite  wrote  as  many 
nasty  things  about  the  Belgians  as  he 
did  about  the  Americans,  whom  he  so 
detested,  has  reluctantly  rendered  them 
this  justice:  “Always  oppressed,”  he 
said,  “but  never  conquered.”  This  pnj- 
culiar  savory  wit,  this  sardonic  spirit, 
was  ever\-where  in  play,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  even  the  children  of 
the  Marolliens,  as  they  played  at  war, 
marching  and  counter-marching  there 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Palais  de  Jus¬ 
tice,  had  a  new  game. 

^Wchtung!"  the  little  captain  of  the 
band  would  shout,  brandishing  his 
wooden  sword.  “Nacit  Paris!" 

.And  then  the  little  command,  doing 
the  goose-step,  the  absurdity  of  which 
did  not  escape  even  the  children,  would 
begin  to  march — backward. 

XXXVII 

TT  WAS  thus  that  the  children,  doing 
the  goose-step  in  the  Quartier  des 
!Marolliens,  in  order  to  mock  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  celebrated  the  Battle  of  the 
Marne  when  the  news  in  its  mysterious 
\vay  had  filtered  in. 

However,  if  the  Germans  were  not  in¬ 
vesting  Paris,  they  were  besieging  Ant¬ 
werp. 

And  there  came  one  evening  to  our 
ears  a  sound  like  the  slamming  of  a 
distant  heavy  door.  We  listened.  The 
sound  came  again  and  again,  punctu¬ 


ating  the  stillness  with  heavy  thuds, 
and  w'e  knew  that  the  siege  of  Antwerp 
had  begun.  The  next  morning  the 
sound  was  even  more  audible  in  the 
heavy  air.  The  ominous  detonations 
rumbled  like  far-off  thunder,  and  the 
awful  echo  was  tossed  back  and  forth 
across  the  gray  sky  where  a  German 
Taube  was  flying. 

The  sounds  of  the  guns  increased  in 
intensity;  it  had  the  quality  of  a  sullen 
and  stupid  reiteration,  as  though  there 
were  some  argument  in  the  mere  bel 
lowing,  in  the  constant  asseveration  of 
the  same  thing.  The  booming  detona¬ 
tions  shook  the  houses;  the  windows  in 
certain  atmospheres  would  rattle.  The 
w'eather  was  gray  and  heav>';  there  were 
frequent  gusts  of  rain  and  a  general  in¬ 
tolerable  depression  began  to  settle 
down  upon  the  world.  The  people 
went  about  wdth  long  faces,  those 
Brussels  faces  that  used  to  be  almost 
naively  happy.  Men  as  they  met  could 
only  assure  each  other,  after  glancing 
about  to  see  that  no  spy  was  within 
earshot,  that  the  forts  of  Antwerp  were 
impregnable.  Mourning  began  to  ajj- 
pear;  people  were  hearing  of  the  deaths 
of  sons  and  brothers.  And  always 
those  tales  of  atrocities,  saturating  the 
general  mind  with  their  horror.  Ev^en 
Lejeune,  the  coiffeur,  had  lost  his 
gaiety;  Figaro,  if  as  voluble  as  ever, 
was  not  so  insouciant.  He  had  two  sons 
at  the  front;  one  of  them  had  been  a 
steward  on  the  Red  Star  Line,  and  a 
great  boxer.  He  was  one  of  those  for¬ 
tunate  persons  who  find  all  things  re¬ 
lating  to  themselves  superlative.  He 
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was  filled  with  a  terrible  hatred  of  the 
Germans  and  was  waiting  for  the  Cos¬ 
sacks  to  double  the  atrocities  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  Germans,  though  he 
never  referred  to  them  as  Germans,  but 
always  as  “/w  boches,”  with  all  the 
loathing  the  word  connotes.  His  one 
regret,  he  said,  was  that  he  could  not  go 
to  the  front  himself. 

“I,”  he  would  say,  “I  am  one  of  the 
best  shots  living,  you  know.”  But  he 
was  t(X)  old. 

I>ate  in  the  afternoon  little  Bulle 
came — we  called  him  little  Bulle  in  our 
affection  when  we  did  not  call  him 
Hermancito.  He  had  a  delicately  flat¬ 
tering  way  of  addressing  me  as 
“Chief.”  His  eyes  were  wide  with  a 
new  horror;  he  brought  a  dreadful 
stor\’  that  five  hundred  German  sol¬ 
diers  had  been  murdered  in  their  beds 
the  night  l)efore  at  Louvain,  their  throats 
all  cut  while  they  slept.  Bulle  had 
been  told  this  by  Frau  Grabowsky, 
the  wife  of  the  old  white-haired  cotiseil- 
ler  aidique  of  the  German  Legation, 
and  she  said  that  she  had  details  from 
her  husband.  The  tale  had  its  effect 
on  us,  of  course,  but  I  had  just  set  my¬ 
self  to  the  task  of  analyzing  it,  in  the 
Ijelief  that  it  could  not  be  true,  when 
luckily  von  der  Lancken  came,  very- 
calm  and  casual,  ver\'  smart  in  his  light 
gray-blue  tunic  and  dark  trousers  held 
under  his  lxx)ts  by  straps,  and  carrying 
a  little  riding-whip.  He  said  he  had 
just  come  from  Louvain,  and  I  asked 
him  fearfully,  and  yet  with  as  casual  an 
air  as  I  could  command,  how  things 
were  going  on  there. 

He  said,  “Why,  all  right.” 


Then  I  told  him  of  the  latest  rumor, 
and  he  was  grimly  amused  and  I  im¬ 
mensely  relieved;  there  was  not  a  word 
of  truth  in  it. 

XXXVIII 

'^HE  Baron  von  der  Lancken  had 
dropped  in  that  evening  to  inquire 
about  Gibson,  who  two  days  before  had 
gone  to  Antwerp  with  dispatches.  He 
had  been  accompanied  by  the  old  Count 
Woest,  a  distinguished  Belgian  states¬ 
man  just  then  experiencing  among  his 


Belgian  fellow-citizens  the  unpopularity 
of  the  pacifist  in  times  of  war.  He  had 
asked  for  a  seat  in  our  motor  and  we 
had  granted  the  request  without  asking 
why  he  wished  to  go  to  Antwerp,  and 
when  a  little  red-haired  German  sol¬ 
dier,  with  his  front  teeth  all  gone  and  a 
great  gun  on  his  back,  had  come  in  the 
rain  bearing  Gibson’s  pass,  the  name  of 
the  Count  was  on  it,  as  was  also  that 
of  the  Marquis  of  Faura,  secretary'  of 
the  Spanish  Legation,  whom  Gibson 
was  to  bring  back  from  .\ntwerp  that 
he  might  l)e  at  the  bedside  of  a  dying 
son.  Gibson,  excited  with 
the  prospect  of  adventure, 
had  departed  with  his  aged 
companion,  and  the  Pasha 
had  arranged  an  entr'acte, 
had  agreed  to  leave  off  fir¬ 
ing  for  a  time,  to  allow  them 
to  pass  through  the  lines, 
and  they  went  bearing  a 
napkin  to  use  as  a  white 
flag,  like  Najwleon  III.  and 
his  table-cloth. 

The  Count  had  gone,  as 
the  event  proxed,  to  see  if 
his  Government  would  be 
disposed  to  consider  some 
means,  if  they  could  be 
found,  of  discussing  terms. 
It  was  said  by  the  gossips 
that  there  were  those  who 
felt  that  Belgium  had  done 
her  duty  and  that  some  sort 
of  truce  was  not  impossible. 
Indeed,  I  had  had  a  call  from 
three  gentlemen,  Belgians, 
one  of  whom  was  connected 
with  the  Brussels  branch 
of  the  Deutsche  Bank, 
who  came  to  me  one  after¬ 
noon — it  was  Wednesday, 
the  second  of  SeptemlxT — 
with  some  tentative  sug¬ 
gestion  of  conference  and 
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armistice.  Monsieur  D -  told  me  ogized  for  the  delay,  scolded  the  two  could  never  again  be  what  it  was;  that 

that  the  Germans  had  summoned  the  sentinels,  and  gave  orders  that  I  was  to  all  those  who  survived  would  have 
forts  of  Antwerp  to  surrender,  and  with  see  the  Duchess  at  once.  wounds  that  would  never  heal, 

great  hesitation,  and  with  evident  ap-  She  was  indisposed  and  reclining,  but 

preciation  of  the  fact  that  he  was  ven-  sprightly  in  her  smart  English  speech,  XXXIX 

turing  on  most  dangerous  ground,  he  recounting  her  e.xperiences  since  leav- 

suggested  some  sort  of  truce  be  ar-  ing  Namur  with  her  Red  Cross  ambu-  ALL  day  long  we  heard  the  cannon- 
ranged  by  the  President.  I  could,  of  lance.  German  officers  had  promised  ade,  that  dull  thump  of  the  guns, 

course,  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  her  accommodations  in  a  train  to  Hoi-  We  used  to  stand  in  fascinated  silence 
a  delicate  business.  I  could  only  e.\-  land  via  Ai.\-la-Chapelle,  but  she  was  and  listen  and  mark  the  intervals  be- 
plain  very  carefully  the  neutral  posi-  suspicious  and  feared  that  she  might  be  tween  the  repnirts.  The  Belgians  were 
tion  of  my  country  and  that  I  could  taken  to  Germany  and  held  for  ran-  making  sorties  and  they  were  still  con¬ 
do  nothing  on  unofficial  representa-  som.  I  assured  her  that  there  was  little  testing  with  the  Germans  the  posses- 
tions  or  without  authority  from  Wash-  likelihood  of  that  and  that  I  should  try  sion  of  Malines.  Gibson  had  seen  the 

ington.  And  ^Monsieur  D - wheeled  to  arrange  for  her  to  go  to  Holland.  King  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  field 

into  the  discussion  those  famous  can-  But  she  did  not  wish  to  start  for  several  of  turnips,  covered  with  mud  and  the 
non — a  formidable  argument,  to  be  days;  she  was  not  feeling  quite  up  to  grime  of  battle.  And  meanwhile  the 
sure!  the  journey  and  was  willing  to  give  her  Germans  had  taken  his  summer  palace 

Gibson  was  back  in  a  day  or  two  with  word  of  honor  that  she  would  keep  to  at  Laeken,  there  where  the  dancers 
Count  Woest,  who,  however  much  a  her  room  and  her  bed.  She  was  enjoy-  from  the  Monnaie  had  moved  to  those 
pacifist,  had  shown  no  fear  of  the  mili-  ing  her  adventure  with  the  relish  that  sweet  measures  of  Gluck,  and  they  had 
tary  movements  they  were  compelled  our  realist  Anglo-Saxon  races  have  in  all  rummaged  through  the  apartments  and 
to  drive  through  on  their  return  jour-  that  savors  of  the  romantic,  but  I  was  drunk  his  wine.  The  King  had  smiled, 
ney,  but  was  as  unconcerned  under  fire  just  then  for  spieeding  all  parting  guests  so  the  story  ran,  when  he  was  told  of 
as  though  he  had  been  a  militarist,  of  that  race.  The  fact  that  she  was  this,  while  Brussels  was  indignant. 
His  mission,  whatever  it  was,  had  been  not  quite  ready  to  go  was,  however,  an  Saddened  refugees  were  pouring  ever 
wholly  a  failure,  and  any  proposal  of  e.xcellent  argument  to  employ  on  the  into  Brussels  and  finding  homes  some- 
discussion  or  arrangement  he  may  have  German  mentality,  and  I  spent  futile  where  among  the  poor,  who  are  always 
made  at  Antwerp  had  been  coldly  re-  hours  try  ing  to  see  Major  Bayer  to  ask  so  hospitable  and  are  so  near  to  pain 
ceived  and  instantly  refused.  him  to  permit  the  Duchess  to  remain,  and  trouble  always  that  they  share  the 

I  could  not  find  him.  The  world  had  little  that  pain  and  trouble  leave  them. 
TT  WAS  a  relief,  but  worr>’  was  never  changed  into  a  pandemonium  of  gray  Three  times  the  Germans  had  taken 
absent  long,  and  it  promptly  came  motors,  gray  uniforms,  unshaven  sen-  Malines,  and  three  times  the  Belgian 
in  its  protean  form  as  a  note  from  the  tries  and,  no  doubt,  swarming  spies,  in  troops  had  driven  them  out,  and  each 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  written  from  which  it  was  growing  more  and  more  time  in  the  sting  of  defeat  the  Germans 
the  Hotel  Astoria,  a  hostelry  which  difficult  to  find  one’s  way  about.  But  had  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  the 
the  Germans  had  taken  over,  as  they  at  the  close  of  the  day,  as  Villalobar  civilian  population.  The  lovely  Grand’ 
had  the  classic  Hotel  de  Bellevue  et  and  I  were  telling  each  other  our  experi-  Place  was  destroyed  and  the  cathedral 
Flandres,  to  be  used  as  a  club  for  officers,  ences,  Baron  von  der  Lancken  suddenly  almost  battered  down,  the  cathedral 
The  note  of  the  Duchess  was  urgent  appeared.  He  was  just  in  from  the  field  where  on  moonlit  summer  evenings  Jeff 

and  I  went  at  once,  not  altogether  un-  of  battle  near  Louvain,  and  in  his  great  D - ‘used  to  play  the  carillons,  filling 

prepared  to  find  her  under  arrest,  since  flowing  cape  of  light  bluish  gray,  with  all  the  air  with  their  lovely  music,  and 
one  of  the  physicians  attached  to  her  its  upturned  white  collar,  and  his  silver  where  the  tall  figure  of  the  Cardinal 
ambulance  had  been  in  several  times  helmet,  he  looked  like  Lohengrin,  but  came  and  went  in  lace  and  scarlet  and 
from  Namur  to  report  the  various  diffi-  a  Lohengrin  whose  swan  had  over-  red  hat. 

culties  the  Germans  were  already  caus-  turned  his  frail  bark,  for  he  was  quite  Meanwhile  fresh  troops  poured 
ing  them  there.  She  and  the  nurses  wet  through,  and  worn  with  fatigue,  through  Brussels  ever\’ day,  and  eveiy- 
with  her  had  remained  in  Namur  I  gave  him  a  glass  of  wine  and  took  ad-  morning  along  the  boulevards  the  Ger- 
throughout  the  bombardment  of  the  vantage  of  the  moment  to  arrange  for  mans  paraded  the  enormous  .Austrian 
twenty-third  of  .August  and  during  the  the  departure  of  the  Duchess,  nurses,  cannons  that  were  moving  up  to  the 
days  of  the  dreadful  week  that  followed,  and  .doctors.  Von  der  Lancken  ob-  siege,  and  when  it  was  not  cannons  it 
.Afterward  the  Duchess  had  taken  her  tained  a  motor,  or  two  motors,  for  was  machine  guns,  with  their  sinister 
Red  Cross  establishment  to  Alaubeuge.  them,  and  the  necessary  pap>ers,  and  I  warning  to  the  people.  .And  all  about 
But  now  Maubeuge  had  fallen;  we  had  asked  James  Barnes  to  escort  them  to  the  Palais  de  Justice  sand-bags  were 
had  that  news  from  James  Barnes  and  Holland.  Two  days  later  the  Duchess  piled  to  make  a  barricade,  and  guns 
from  Commander  Gherardi  of  our  was  out  again,  interesting  in  her  nurse’s  gaped  over  the  ramp  toward  the  quarter 
Navy',  who  had  come  down  from  Berlin  garb,  and  at  the  Legation  she  asked  to  of  the  Marolliens  just  below, 
with  German  officers  expressly  to  wit-  see  The  Times.  There  were  some  old  In  the  afternoons  German  officers 
ness  the  reddition  of  the  city.  copies  and  she  settled  herself  in  a  cor-  rode  their  horses  along  the  avenues  and 

The  .Astoria  had  an  empty  air,  and  ner  of  the  salon  to  go  carefully  over  the  into  the  Bois.  It  was  the  hour  of  the 
the  porter  in  his  uniform  was  somewhat  long  list  of  the  dead  and  wounded,  promenade  in  the  .Avenue  Louise,  un¬ 
subdued  in  manner  by  the  new  guests  .And  when  she  had  done  she  quietly  der  the  chestnut  trees  that  blossom 
installed  there,  but  he  sent  me  up  at  folded  the  paper,  laid  down  her  eye-  twice  a  year  along  the  wide  plaisance, 
once  to  the  apartments  of  the  Duchess,  glasses,  and  looking  up  with  an  expres-  broad  parterres  where  on  pleasant  days 
and  at  her  door  I  found  two  unshaven  sion  from  which  all  the  zest  of  ad-  one  used  to  meet  everybody  one  knew, 
and  unkempt  sentinels,  and,  while  venture  had  gone,  said:  .Along  the  promenade  on  pleasant  after¬ 

doubtless  not  barbarians,  smelling  very  “This  is  probably  the  end  of  the  noons  there  used  to  be  ladies  and  gentle- 
much  like  barbarians.  They  denied  world;  there  will  be  none  living  after  men  walking,  bows  and  smiles  and 
me  entrance,  of  course.  I  sent  for  an  the  war.  I  dread  going  back  to  Eng-  lifted  hats,  pretty  children,  toy  dogs 
under  officer  who  was  there,  but  he  was  land,  where  there  will  always  be  a  with  jingling  harnesses,  old  women  sell- 
powerless,  and  then  I  found  an  obliging  newspaper  with  its  ‘roll  of  honor.’  ”  ing  toy  balloons  and  girls  selling  flowers 
oberlcutnanl  who  spoke  French;  he  at  We  were  only  beginning  to  learn  — notes  of  bright  color  in  the  ensemble, 
once  went  to  the  Kommandanlnr  and  what  the  war  would  do  to  us;  just  In  those  days,  those  feverish  days  of 
returned  with  Alajor  Bayer,  who  apol-  beginning  to  apprehend  that  the  world  expectanc»y,  the  people  clung  to  the  old 


Ruins  on  every  side,  as  though  an  earthquake  had  shaken  down  the  houses.  A  strange 
silence  filled  the  city:  the  people  stood  about  amid  the  ruins,  idle  and  curious. 


habit  and  took  the  air  there  as  before,  an  excellent  tan-bark  route,  made  e.x-  ported  that  on  three  occasions  German 
though  there  were  no  more  smiles  and  pressly  for  riding.  He  shrugged  his  soldiers  had  overrun  the  house,  rum- 
the  hats  were  lifted  solemnly,  and  one  shoulders  and  replied  sententiously:  maging  ev’er\-where,  and  that  finally 

by  one  the  ladies  all  appeared  in  mourn-  “They’re  Prussians.”  when  he  produced  the  paper  and 

ing.  But  the  children,  with  the  charm-  He  checked  himself  as  though  re-  showed  it,  the  officer  in  command  said: 

ing  insouciance  of  childhood,  still  played  gretting  the  admission,  and  then  he  “Oh,  yes,  this  is  the  house  of  the 
there,  and  the  gay  tittle  griffons  and  added:  American  Minister,  and  we  have  orders 

the  swaggering  Pekingese  were  all  un-  “You  need  not  repeat  that;  you  not  to  visit  it,  even  if  there  should  be 
concerned,  and  the  old  woman  waddled  know,  these  Belgians  have  to  be  wdne  in  the  cellar!” 
alK)ut  with  the  great  cluster  of  toy  bal-  curbed.”  And  he  brought  down  a  However,  they  amused  themselves 
loons  in  all  their  translucent  colors  closed  fist  on  the  table.  ...  by  making  Victor’s  wife  dance  for  them, 

bobbing  against  each  other  above  her  Two  days  later,  however,  barriers  spurring  her  by  tapping  significantly 
head.  were  put  up  across  the  footpath,  with  on  their  pistol  holsters.  There  were  no 

.\nd  it  was  precisely  along  this  prom-  ojjenings  just  large  enough  to  permit  orders,  of  course,  against  that;  and  the 
enade,  and  not  in  the  bridle-path,  the  one  to  pass.  The  children  played  there  gardener’s  poor,  overawed  wife  could  not 
tan-bark  road  across  the  way,  that  the  again,  the  daily  promenades  were  re-  dance  verj'  well. 

German  officers  would  gallop,  straight,  sumed,  and  the  officers  rode  there-  What  orders  there  were,  indeed, 
erect,  with  the  monocles  fixed  in  the  after  along  the  bridle-path.  I  never  seemed  to  be  for  the  Belgians,  and 
arrogant  faces  that  bore  the  scars  of  knew  whether  my  remark  had  anything  these  with  their  numerous  prohibitions 
their  prudent  duels,  while  the  children  to  do  with  it  or  not.  Probably  not.  conveyed  in  affiches,  came  to  take  up 
and  the  nursemaids  scattered  right  and  “.\fter,  therefore  because,”  is  one  of  almost  as  much  room  on  the  walls  of 
left.  the  logical  fallacies  I  used  to  read  in  Brussels  as  the  news  of  German  vic- 

I  watched  them  in  amazement  and  a  Jevons.  tories  conveyed  in  les  nouvelles  pu- 

feeling  rising  in  my  breast  that  one  I  could  not  be  more  certain  of  the  bliees  par  le  Gonvernement  Allemand. 
would  rather  not  avow — and  there,  just  effect  of  the  paper  which  General  Brussels,  with  that  good  humor  which, 
across  the  way,  was  the  soft  tan-bark,  Baron  von  Liittwitz  so  kindly  gave  me  as  some  French  writer  says,  is  one  of 
empty  and  unused.  to  protect  the  villa  at  Quatre  Bras,  the  l)est  forms  of  courage,  had  taken 

.\nd  one  evening,  after  I  had  dis-  Bois-Fleuri,  where  during  all  those  heart  of  grace  from  a  rumor  that  the 
patched  some  business  with  a  German  troubled  weeks  the  rabbits  had  been  German  army  was  in  retreat  in  France; 
officer  of  high  rank,  I  could  not  resist  nibbling  at  the  rose-leaves  unmolested,  it  took  so  little  to  encourage  them  and 
the  impulse  to  ask  him  why  the  officers  I  had  procured  the  paper  to  quiet  to  send  their  spirits  mounting.  Up  to 
must  needs  gallop  along  the  promenade  Victor’s  apprehensions,  but  one  after-  that  time,  even  though  the  three  days 
when  a  few  yards  away  there  was  such  noon  Victor  came  into  town  and  re-  {Continued  on  page  68) 
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Malatesta  kept  tliem  waiting  till  in  the  minds  ol  tlie  men  about  bim  there  grew  a  sense  ol  horror. 

‘Ike  DUCHESS  of  SIONA 

By 

Ernest  Goodwin 

Illustrated  hy  Wladyslaw  X.  Benda 

romance  of  tlie  kill  towns  of  Italy.  Tke  first  instalment  of  a  brilliant  new  serial, 
an  Englisk  writer  new  to  American  readers.  A  novel  full  of  tense  situations, 
witk  a  lovely  young  duckess  for  keroine,  and  an  impudent  daredevil  for  kero. 
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Beatrice  knew  tkat  it  was  for  Ler  to  speak.  She  nerved  herself.  “Mercy,  Malatesta! — for  us  hoth! 


CHAPTER  ONE 
The  Promise 

AL.\TESTA  allowed  them 
to  remove  his  helmet,  but 
he  would  not  part  with  his 
sword,  and  sat  in  the  great 
chair  of  state  in  the  main 
hall  with  his  bloody  weapon  held  in  his 
left  hand — he  w'as  a  left-handed  man 
— looking  a  ver\’  butcher  from  the 
shambles.  The  hall  was  thick  with 
smoke  still  wreathing  rank  and  sullen 
among  the  great  oaken  rafters,  though 
the  fire,  having  done  its  work,  was  now 
fairly  stamped  out  in  the  upper  hall 
and  main  stairway. 

Malatesta  was  still  panting — he  had 
worked  and  fought  like  three  men  that 
night — and  I  dare  say  his  limbs  trem¬ 


bled  as  he  sat — but  his  grim  face  was 
lit  up  with  the  wild  joy  of  a  man  who 
had  conquered  his  enemy  in  the  death 
grapple,  and  in  his  aspect  you  read  him 
plainly  enough  king  of  men.  .411  along 
one  side  of  the  hall  stood  a  crowd  of 
Sionese  gentlemen,  burghers,  selected 
representatives  of  the  various  guilds 
and  arts  in  the  town.  This  last  week 
while,  w’ith  Siona  City  in  his  hands,  he 
labored  at  the  reduction  of  the  citadel, 
he  had  found  time  to  sort  out  nearly 
a  hundred  of  the  beaten  townsmen,  and, 
in  certain  anticipation  of  the  success  of 
his  last  assault,  he  had  held  them  cap¬ 
tive  and  in  readiness  to  take  part,  as 
spectators,  in  the  triumph  he  never 
doubted  would  be  his. 

He  had  been  right.  He  was  always 
right.  Midnight  had  seen  the  begin¬ 


ning  of  the  assault,  by  the  light  of  a 
thousand  torches,  and  dawn,  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  break,  found  him  master  of 
Siona  castle  as  well  as  the  city.  The 
townsmen  stood  herded  by  Malatesta ’s 
spearmen.  .4  blaze  of  torches  made  their 
white  and  scowling  faces  and  the  gray 
walls  of  the  hall  brilliant  with  flaring  yel¬ 
low  light.  There  still  came  from  time  to 
time,  far  and  faint,  the  sound  of  scream¬ 
ing  across  the  garden,  an  occasional 
rush  of  feet,  hoarse  shouting,  the  chink 
of  iron.  For  some  reason  they  gave 
no  quarter  to  the  men  in  the  eastern 
towers,  and  these,  finding  it  little  boon 
to  drop  into  the  moat,  only  to  be  fin¬ 
ished  off  with  mace  or  spear  as  they 
struggled  on  the  far  side,  made  a  stand 
of  it,  retreating  up  the  stairs  slowly, 
dying  one  by  one,  desperately  enough. 
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Then  they  brought  Conradi  to  Mala- 
testa.  They  hauled  him  in,  a  prisoner, 
hands  bound  behind  him,  wounded, 
fainting,  spent  with  fighting,  to  kneel  at 
the  feet  of  the  man  he  hated  and  so, 
perhaps,  by  begging  for  it,  win  his  life. 
Should  he  have  died,  as  near  three  hun¬ 
dred  of  his  men  had  died  that  night? 
Who  can  say?  Ten  minutes  earlier  it 
had  been  an  easy  thing  to  do,  with  all 
the  wild  emotion  of  contest  streaming 
along  ever\’  vein,  along  each  nerve. 
Then,  the  fire  of  his  manhood  flaming 
through  him  like  a  smith’s  forge  fire 
under  the  bellows,  vicious  stab  and 
vengeful  slash  evaded  by  a  hair’s 
breadth  as  he  stepped  deftly  in  and 
out  among  the  swords,  were  no  more 
to  him  than  the  flickering  of  a  tree’s 
shadow  ov'er  a  sunny  lawn,  so  that  he 
killed.  But  they  had  struck  him  down. 
He  was  bleeding  in  many  places  under 
his  armor,  he  was  tired  with  killing, 
and  so  breathless  that  when  they  had 
disarmed  him  and  helped  him  to  his 
feet  he  could  scarcely  stand.  Then  they 
brought  him  to  Malatesta. 

Guilielmo,  Malatesta ’s  only  son,  was 
at  his  father’s  right  hand.  Bartoldi, 
that  butcher  of  men  for  hire,  was  on  his 
left.  Men  were  striking  out  the  fire 
from  the  smoldering  hangings.  Hud¬ 
dled  in  a  dreadful  heap  in  one  corner 
lay,  hastily  dragged  out  of  the  way, 
such  corpses  as  had  been  found  in  the 
hall  when  the  setting  of  the  ghastly 
pageant  was  arranged.  As  Conradi 
trembling  at  the  knees,  faced  his  enemy 
seated  there,  smiling  malevolently,  a 
look  of  deathless  hate  flashed  for  a  mo- 


wrap  flung  around  her,  hurried  through 
hall  and  stairw’ay,  the  roar  of  the  assault 
already  vibrating  among  the  walls,  over¬ 
taken  everj'  now  and  then  as  she  sped, 
by  the  clanking  rush  of  mail-clad  men 
running  to  their  posts  in  defense,  she 
had  sat  from  then  till  this  dreadful 
dawn,  in  darkness,  with  only  an  old 
nurse  for  companion,  guessing,  guessing 
only  too  surely,  how  the  bloody  work 
was  progressing.  Four  hours  of  dark¬ 
ness,  with  a  growing  torrent  of  sounds, 
smell  of  smoke,  crashings  and  shakings 
— the  west  castle  was  held  till  Malatesta 
brought  up  his  catapults — and  through 
it  all  the  slow  growth  to  certainty  of 
the  knowledge  that  her  father  was  a 
beaten  man.  And  on  this  as  the  fight¬ 
ing  died  down  came  the  call  for  her, 
and  the  sickening  realization  that  she 
must  come  out  and  face  what  waited 
for  her.  .\nd  out  she  came. 

They  took  her  down  to  the  main  hall, 
and  there  by  her  father’s  side  they  made 
her  kneel,  a  slender,  red-haired,  white¬ 
faced  girl,  in  her  bedgown,  her  faint 
bosom  heaving  wildly,  her  breath  com¬ 
ing  in  quiet  sobs.  .4s  she  knelt,  a  sob 
came  from  her  father.  He  cast  a  wild 
eye  at  her.  Malatesta  waited.  She 
knew  that  it  was  for  her  to  speak,  that 
sjseech  was  beyond  her  father’s  power, 
and  that  his  life,  and  hers,  were  to  win 
here.  She  nerv^ed  herself.  “Mercy, 
Malatesta!” 

“For  you?” 

“For  us  both!” 

It  was  done.  She  had  said  it. 

^lalatesta  sat  as  if  considering.  Do 
not  think  that  the  fact  that  here  was 


should  be  a  life  tinctured  with  the 
memory  of  those  terrible  minutes  that 
dragged  by  as  they  knelt  with  the 
ready  knife  behind  them,  and  the  savor 
of  death  in  their  nostrils.  So  he  kept 
them  waiting  till  in  the  minds  of  the 
men  about  him  there  grew  a  sense  of 
horror,  and  with  not  so  much  as  a 
glance  at  them  he  read  in  their  minds 
the  beginnings  of  a  revulsion  against  the 
cruelty  of  this  suspense.  Then  he 
sp)oke,  granting  their  lives.  They  were 
lifted  up  and  taken  away. 

.\s  young  Beatrice  had  knelt  she  had 
felt  her  knees  wet.  When  they  raised 
her  she  looked  down.  On  her  white 
nightgown  was  a  great  stain  of  blood. 
The  stone  floor  where  she  had  knelt  had 
been  worn  by  long  use  into  a  hollow 
just  there,  and  a  pool  of  blood  had 
drained  into  it.  Unseeing,  she  knelt 
by  her  father’s  side,  and  now  her  gown 
was  soaked  with  that  dreadful  witness. 

‘^T.^LATEST.A  left  Siona.  Conradi 
ruled  as  before.  The  city  slowly 
regained  something  of  its  usual  asp>ect. 
There  were  many  widows  in  the  town; 
young  men  were  scarce.  But  work,  the 
daily  life  of  the  city,  gradually  filled  up 
in  its  old  channel.  Houses  battered  and 
burnt  were  repaired;  the  great  doors 
in  the  east  and  west  castles  were  fash¬ 
ioned  again  of  oak  and  iron.  Only  the 
great  gap  and  the  little  gap  in  the  city 
wall  were  not  repaired.  Siona  became 
Siona  of  the  broken  wall.  This  was 
by  Mala  testa’s  orders  and  served  more 
than  one  purjxjse. 

It  was  salt  in  Conradi’s  wounds. 


ment  over  his  wan  face,  and  it  may  well 
be  that  if  he  could  have  fetched  breath 
enough  he  would  have  flung  away  what 
little  life  was  left  in  him  in  one  wild 
burst  of  defiance.  But  death  among 
the  swords  when  blood  runs  high  is  one 
thing.  Death  from  the  knife,  with  two 
hundred  onlookers,  a  sheep’s  death — 
pah!  Conradi  could  not  face  it,  brave 
man  that  he  was.  Will  you  blame  him? 
Realize  the  man’s  helplessness,  his 
bound  hands,  his  tiredness,  his  despair, 
before  you  venture  on  judgment. 

CO  CONRADI  knelt.  Words  he  found 
^  none.  The  kneeling  he  could  com¬ 
pass,  but  the  mercy  prayer,  that  was  be¬ 
yond  him.  Malatesta  considered  a  mo¬ 
ment.  A  little  groaning  breath  of 
horror  came  from  the  huddled  crowd 
penned  up  by  his  spearmen.  He  looked 
them  over,  smiling  under  downdrawn 
brows,  and  well  pleased  to  have  fetched 
the  sound  from  them.  Then,  “Where  is 
the  girl?”  he  asked,  and  they  made 
haste  to  find  and  bring  her. 

Conradi  had  had  her  stowed  away 
safe  enough  the  night  before,  and  pres¬ 
ently  after  much  calling  they  had  got 
her  out,  a  white-faced  girl — she  was  but 
fifteen — proud,  shaking,  tearless,  half- 
crazed,  I  dare  say.  Afraid?  Why, 
yes — how  should  she  escape  fear? 
Roused  from  her  bed  at  midnight,  a 


a  woman  child  and  a  helpless  man  with 
hands  bound  behind  him,  asking  for 
bare  life,  moved  Malatesta  to  pity. 
Pity  and  Malatesta  held  no  counsel. 
Indeed,  pity  in  those  times  was  scarce 
more  than  a  name  for  an  emotion  that 
might  concern  philosophers  disputing 
about  the  mind  and  its  properties,  but 
held  no  practical  interest.  Behind 
Conradi  stood  a  man  with  his  eyes  on 
Malatesta’s  face.  His  right  hand  rested 
on  the  knife  in  his  belt.  .\t  a  sign 
he  would  have  cut  the  throats  of  both 
Conradi  and  the  girl  without  a  tremor. 
A  toss  of  Malatesta’s  finger  and  presto! 
the  thing  were  done,  and  the  cleaners 
might  begin.  No,  the  fate  of  both 
Conradi  and  his  daughter  had  been 
settled  already  before  the  trumpets  had 
blown  to  the  assault  that  night,  and  if 
Malatesta  had  brought  the  two  to  this 
pass  it  was  not  that  his  mind  was  still 
to  make  up. 

A  cool  man,  a  planning  man,  al¬ 
ways  ahead,  before  ever  he  took  the 
field  against  Conradi  he  had  planned 
not  only  this  victory,  which  should  lay 
Siona  at  his  feet,  but  something  like 
this  pageant,  this  drama,  now  being 
enacted  before  the  spectators  he  had 
compelled  to  its  witness.  This  very 
delay,  while  the  two,  father  and  daugh¬ 
ter,  knelt  before  him,  was  a  purposeful 
thing.  Life  they  should  have,  but  it 


When  he  rode  throug  his  city  he  must 
often  pass  one  gap  or  the  other,  and 
ever\’  glance  he  cast  at  them  dealt  him 
a  fresh  stab.  Then,  too,  it  was  a  con¬ 
tinual  reminder  to  the  Sionese  of  what 
had  been,  and  might  well  be  again. 
Something  of  the  ancient  pride  of  their 
rulers  ran  in  the  veins  of  the  very 
poorest  in  the  town.  Siona  was  no 
mean  city,  and  knew  it.  Missona  was 
upstart  to  it;  Bruttia,  larger,  had  not 
such  a  past  nor  such  a  pride.  Well, 
proud  or  not,  these  Sionese  might  well 
pause  and  reflect,  as  Conradi  paused 
and  reflected,  when  they  passed  the 
gaps.  That  was  Malatesta’s  seal  on 
the  town. 

Prudence  sprang  from  bitterness.  A 
wall  with  a  gap  in  it  is  no  wall  at  all. 
Therefore,  no  more  fighting  for  Siona. 
.\11  .\quiloja  might  rise  against  the 
tyrant,  but  Siona  would  sit  still.  .And 
with  those  broken  walls  to  consider, 
.Aquiloja — considered,  and  no  more. 
Siona  was  Malatesta’s  lesson  to  Aqui- 
loja,  and  needed  no  repetition. 

Siona  was  poor  now.  Malatesta  laid 
taxes  upon  it.  When  Conradi  rose  from 
his  knees  before  Malatesta  he  rose  a 
subject  man.  Subject  in  some  things 
he  had  been  before,  but  the  yoke  was 
more  one  of  words  than  of  actuality. 
But  now  he  was  to  learn  the  meaning 
of  tribute,  service.  He  and  Siona  were 
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to  pay;  if  not — there  were  the  gaps. 
Argument  there  was  none.  Mala- 
testa  made  his  demands  very  briefly. 
The  city  choked  when  it  learned  what 
defeat  had  involved,  but  it  paid.  In 
time  it  came  to  blame  Conradi  for  all 
its  troubles,  and  felt  itself  almost  robbed 
by  him  of  every  ducat  that  passed 
to  Malatesta’s  coffers. 

SOME  knowledge  of  this  embittered 
the  last  few  months  of  Conradi’s 
life.  He  died  three  years  after  Malatesta 
had  granted  his  life,  and  his  girl  Bea¬ 
trice  sat  in  the  ducal  chair  of  Siona. 

She  was  now  eighteen,  .\lready  her 
beauty  was  a  portent.  At  fifteen  she 
had  been  a  slow-developing  girl,  rather 
short,  features  undetermined,  only  her 
marvelously  fine  and  long  hair,  flaming 
red,  to  render  her  noticeable.  Then  she 
began  to  grow,  but  she  was  still  rather 
under  than  over  the  usual  height  of  a 
woman;  not,  however,  conspicuously 
short.  She  was  still  too  thin  and  slen¬ 
der,  and  the  mass  of  her  hair  gave  her 
face  the  appearance  of  being  too  small, 
and  this  you  noticed  the  more  because 
of  the  delicacy  of  the  modeling  of  her 
nose  and  chin. 

But  first  and  foremost  as  you  looked 
at  her  you  gained  the  impression  of 
great  courage.  Not  merely  in  her  calm 
gaze,  steady  from  wonderful  violet  eyes 
set  deep  under  her  broad  forehead,  but 
in  the  carriage  of  her  head,  the  set  of 
the  neck  and  shoulders  over  the  thin 
bosom,  there  was  e.xpressed  a  dauntless¬ 
ness  as  of  something  unconquerable. 
What  in  her  ancestry  had  too  often 
e.xhibited  itself  as  an  unwieldy  pride 
was  in  her  refined  into  a  quintessence 
of  sheerest  courage.  Her  skin  was  the 
wonderful  thing  that  you  will  find  only 
occasionally  even  in  a  red-haired 
woman.  The  fierce  Siona  sun  had 
touched  it  but  little,  just  enough  to 
coax  a  hint  of  cream  into  the  white. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  that  she  did  not 
take  the  greatest  care  of  it,  yet  one 
could  never  trace  in  her  anything  of 
that  instinct  of  caring  for  her  beauty 
that  seems  natural  in  a  woman.  She 
was  beautiful  as  her  roses  were  beau¬ 
tiful;  because  they  were  so,  and  could 
not  be  otherwise. 

She  scarcely  ever  smiled.  If  her 
father  under  Malatesta’s  shadow  be¬ 
came  a  fading  man,  so  she  became  a 
frozen  woman.  She  worked  with  and 
for  her  father.  He  failed  and  faded 
day  by  day,  and  the  burden  of  govern¬ 
ment  fell  more  and  more  on  her  young 
shoulders.  She  grasped  the  art  of  re¬ 
ceiving  and  dismissing  men  who  came 
with  petitions,  plans,  complaints,  pleas. 
She  learned  to  weigh,  to  judge,  suspect, 
approve,  frown — to  be  harsh,  steel  to 
expostulation,  unmoved  by  cajolery. 
Her  face,  for  all  its  beauty,  could  be 
hard  as  flint. 

Wrapped  in  his  sorrows,  declining  to 
his  grave,  Conradi  nevertheless  was 
awnre  one  day  that  his  daughter  was 


now  a  w'oman  of  w’ondrous  beauty. 
Plainly  now  she  would  many*.  He 
spoke  to  her  and  received  a  great  shock. 
She  would  not  marry. 

She  told  him  so  with  nothing  of  the 
mock-modest,  fictitious  shyness  that 
is  part  of  a  girl’s  mental  make-up,  but 
with  a  thoughtful  decision  that  now- 
characterized  all  she  said  and  did.  He 
w-as  aghast.  Quite  suddenly  this  new- 
trouble  overshadowed  all  his  others. 
His  pride  in,  his  affection  for  his  Bea¬ 
trice,  was  a  very  real  thing.  He  saw 
the  grow  th  of  her  beauty,  the  glamour 
of  her  look,  the  app)eal,  the  call  in  her 
w-alk,  her  carriage,  the  budding  grace 
of  her  body.  She  w-as  become  all  he 
had  hoped  for.  Since  Heaven  had  de¬ 
nied  him  other  children  than  this  girl, 
he  had  built  his  hopes  on  her  marriage 
and  offspring.  And  such  a  glory  of 
charms  w-as  hers  that  his  heart  glowed 
w-ithin  him  as  he  considered  and  ap¬ 
praised  her.  A  prince  might  aspire  here. 
-\spire  truly;  it  w-as  no  condescension. 
Wealth,  venturing  here,  might  consider 
itself  at  profitable  usury.  .And  apart 
from  that,  he  was  aw-are  the  girl  must 
be  cared  for.  His  ow-n  early  death  he 
plainly  foresaw.  Was  he  to  leave  behind, 
in  charge  of  a  city  notoriously  difficult 
to  rule,  a  girl  of  less  than  tw-enty,  single- 
handed,  w-ithout  experience,  faced  w-ith 
a  task  a  man  of  proved  ability  might 
w-ell  flinch  from? 

He  pressed  her.  He  could  not  move 
her.  She  w-as  not  perverse,  only  the 
thing  was  not  possible.  At  fifteen  she 
had  been  warmly,  impulsively  affec¬ 
tionate.  .After  the  siege  something 
seemed  to  have  left  her,  or  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  her;  it  was  difficult  to  say 
which.  Certainly  her  girlhoorl  seemed, 
as  it  w-ere,  to  have  been  suddenly  reft 
away,  and  a  womanhood  thrust  upon 
her,  hastily  equipped  for  the  task  of 
ruling,  and  for  that  reason  perhaps 
lacking  in  all  the  softer  instincts.  She 
w-as  willing  to  please  him  in  everything 
else,  but  love  that  should  bring  to  her 
the  acceptance  of  a  mate  w-as  beyond 
her  range  of  emotions.  He  might  as 
w-ell  hav-e  asked  her  to  be  a  bird  as  a 
bride. 

On  his  deathbed  he  did,  poor  man, 
what  he  deemed  to  be  best.  Perhaps 
it  was.  She  w-as  with  him,  tearless  and 
courageous,  controlling  her  own  distress 
that  she  might  not  add  to  his.  He 
took  her  hand.  “Will  you  do  what  I 
advise,  what  I  tell  you,  Beatrice?”  he 
asked.  She  looked  at  him  questioning!}-. 

“  ’Tis  about  your  marriage,”  he  went 
on.  “Tut,  tut,  the  thing  must  be 
sjwken  of.  So  far,  you  are  incorrigible, 
yet  that  is  so  much  against  all  reason 
that  even  now  I  do  not  despair  of  you.” 

“I  shall  nev  er  marry.” 

“.As  to  that,  I  say  again  that  it’s 
against  nature.  But  let  us  not  argue 
it  over  again.  For  one  thing,  I  shall 
not  last  long,  and  for  another  I  am 
content  that  the  event  itself  shall  prove 
you  in  the  wrong.” 


She  shook  her  head. 

“.Are  you  so  sure?”  he  asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Then  all  the  more  easily  may  you 
gi\-e  me  your  promise  to  do  what  I  shall 
tell  you.  Beatrice,  for  such  a  girl  as 
you,  marriage  must  be  a  matter  of 
meeting  the  right  man.  A'ou  are  no 
woman  to  be  bought  or  bargained  for, 
disposed  of  in  family  council  or  thrown 
in  with  a  city.  I  say  you  must  marrv-, 
and  I  believe  you  will  do  so,  but  it  will 
only  be  when  you  meet  the  man  plainly 
marked  out  for  you.  In  that  case  I 
think  that  not  only  will  there  be  no 
difficulty  in  your  marrying — God  him¬ 
self  would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  prev  ent 
you.” 

She  frowned,  feeling  this  to  be  a 
blasphemy  not  only  against  God  but 
against  herself  perhaps. 

“Now-,  as  far  as  I  can — and  there 
should  be  no  doubt  about  it,  for  I  am 
duke  of  this  city,  and  all  law-s  spring 
from  me  while  I  live — I  enjoin  you,  I 
command  you,  and  I  make  it  a  law-  in 
Siona  that  though  you  may  not  be 
forced  into  marriage,  yet  you  shall  give 
the  men  a  chance.  You  shall  at  least 
be  courted.  Hear  my  words.  If  any 
man  come  to  court  you,  you  shall  not 
deny  him  at  least  a  chance.  You  shall 
give  him  some  access  to  your  ear,  en¬ 
tertainment  here  in  the  castle,  reason¬ 
able  opportunity,  fair  hearing,  ventur¬ 
ing  your  obstinacy  against  his  proper 
importunity.  For  a  month  at  any 
rate.  You  shall  not  be  pestered,  but 
in  four  weeks,  if  the  man  be  worth  lis¬ 
tening  to,  and  he  come  here  for  that 
purpose,  you  should  be  able  to  make 
up  your  mind.  I  have  no  further  con¬ 
cern  with  him  then.  Turn  him  out,  if 
you  like.  But  his  siege  you  shall  suffer 
at  any  rate,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
I  hav-e  confidence  that  God  will  send 
a  man  who  will  bring  you  to  your  duty.” 

“■r\UTY”  he  called  it,  and  no  doubt, 

^  like  many  another  father,  he  saw 
nothing  unreasonable  in  that  view  of  the 
matter.  She  w-as  ve.xed,  but  because 
the  man  was  dying  she  hid  her  annoy¬ 
ance  and  remonstrated  little. 

“I  do  not  want  to  many-,  that  you 
know.  Men  are  well  enough,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  but  I  know,  I  feel  in  myself,  that  I 
am  not  to  be  moved  by  any  one  of  them. 
Since  you  wish  it,  I  submit.  But  I  will 
not  aliovv-  it  to  interfere  with  my  work. 
God,  who  sends  Malatesta  to  make  life 
hard  for  us  in  Siona,  put  me  here  to 
make  things  easier;  at  least,  I  see  no 
■other  reason.  Yery  well,  I  am  content 
to  do  my  duty  before  God,  and  the  man 
who  wants  a  wife  may  seek  elsewhere. 
But  you  shall  have  your  way  if  it  makes 
you  happier.  They  shall  court  me  if 
they  will,  and  I  will  listen,  in  reason,  to 
their  nonsense.”  There  he  had  her 
promise,  and  he  knew-  she  would  keep  it. 

He  died  on  the  morning  of  her 
eighteenth  birthday.  She  had  been 
with  him  almost  continually  for  over 
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The  Duch  ess  and  her  ladies  used  the  garden  much,  doing  their  sewing,  playing  lutes,  or  telling  tales 


forty-eight  hours  beforehand.  Her  love 
for  him  had  always  lieen  a  surprising 
thing,  and  her  grief  unrelieved  by  tears 
melted  one  to  watch.  Yet,  calm  and 
unmoved  she  showed  herself  to  the 
people  that  afternoon  in  the  market¬ 
place  when,  her  guard  lined  up,  the 
trumpiets  blaring,  the  herald  pro¬ 
claimed  her  Duchess  of  Siona. 

CHAPTER  TWO 

Malatesta  Issues  an  Ultimatum 

"VT^ITHIN  three  months  she  began 
to  learn,  if  ever  woman  did,  what 
courting  meant,  .^t  that  time,  men’s 
minds,  freeing  themselves  from  the 
dread  winter  of  the  dark  ages,  were 
beginning  to  expand  in  a  new  freedom. 


and  the  fantastic  lured  like  spring 
blossoms  after  winter.  Men  talked 
and  sang  of  Beatrice  all  over  Italy, 
and  answering  to  that  lure  came  the 
lovers.  Her  beauty  drew  them  from 
as  far  away  as  Spain,  the  Danube, 
Sicily;  Savoy  sent  its  quota.  They 
hastened  to  lay  siege  to  this  beauty 
of  whom  pKiets  sang  in  rapture,  and 
men  less  glib  of  tongue  spoke  with 
clumsier  but  as  genuine  feeling.  Travel 
then  was  difficult,  roads  bad,  inns 
worse,  civil  piolitics  vile,  yet  spite  of  all 
Beatrice  found  herself  soon  compelled 
to  devise  a  formal  code  of  rules  for  her 
suitors.  The  crowd  of  gentlemen  had 
to  be  brought  into  order.  Young  men 
— and  many  not  so  young — hot  on  the 
chase,  competing,  striving,  boasting  of 


favors — trifles  at  the  best,  most  likely, 
yet  something  to  be  flaunted  in  each 
other’s  faces — disputing  points  of  pre¬ 
cedence,  disparaging,  despising,  these 
became  a  mob.  There  was  fighting, 
more  than  one  death  even,  fairly  at 
the  sword’s  point,  and  one,  a  dismal 
affair  of  darkness  and  the  moat. 
Plainly  there  must  be  rules. 

So  a  gentleman  that  would  now  essay 
his  venture,  must  present  himself  for¬ 
mally,  declare  his  worthiness  before  her 
court,  wait  for  admission  to  the  quest, 
make  a  pledge  of  good  behavior  and 
submission  to  the  court  on  all  points 
of  dispute.  Then  he  might  worship, 
make  his  compliments,  write  her  verses, 
serenade  her — she  was  a  clever  girl, 
and,  without  exactly  lying,  put  them 


all  off  the  scent  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  her  room.  Many  a  song  went  up 
to  the  moon  at  midnight  under  the 
wrong  casement.  What  matter?  The 
young  men  were  hopeful  or  in  despair, 
just  as  the  mood  took  them,  and  the 
fact  that  their  Beatrice  slumbered 
peacefully  out  of  earshot  was  all  un¬ 
known  to  them. 

Then,  the  fateful  month  being  up,  the 
suitor  must  again  demand  her  hand 
openly  before  her-  court,  and  accept  her 
answer.  She  was  a  businesslike  young 
woman,  of  good  organizing  ability.  She 
had  them  dealt  with  in  batches,  and  so 
managed  to  get  on  with  her  work  very 
reasonably. 

Steadily  she  wore  them  down.  Her 
obduracy  was  granite.  They  might 
rage,  despair,  foam  about  her  like  waves 
ravening  at  a  cliff-foot — the  glitter  of 
her  diamond  hardness  shone  cruel  and 
harder  for  their  abrading.  If  there 
had  been  the  faintest  shade  of  distinc¬ 
tion  in  her  treatment  of  them,  if  even 
she  had  treated  one  worse  than  another, 
something  might  have  been  done,  or 
at  least  hoped  for.  But  here  was  a 
calm  and  undisturbed  level  of  indiffer¬ 
ence,  a  placidity  of  sufferance,  that 
endured,  and  showed  never  a  ripple  on 
its  surface,  so  that  it  became  intoler¬ 
able  at  last  to  come  near  her  with  the 
hope  of  wooing. 

Then  she  devised  the  ingenious  ex¬ 
pedient  of  making  her  suitors  promise, 
as  a  preliminary,  to  obey,  should  they 
fail — ^as  they  did — in  their  courting, 
to  carry  out  whatever  injunctions  she 
laid  upon  them.  The  scheme  worked 
like  magic.  She  was  a  clever  girl,  and 
noted  with  eye  and  ear  little  character¬ 
istics  that  invited  handling,  and  the 
result  was  that  many  a  man,  his  ambi¬ 
tions  crowned  in  despair,  went  away 
from  Siona  with  the  sense  of  having 
made  a  complete  ass  of  himself  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  task  the  duchess 
had  laid  upon  him  and  he  had  vowed 
to  perform.  Men  began  to  hesitate. 
She  wielded  the  new  weapon  with  zest. 
Count  Raymond  of  Toledo,  a  rhapso- 
dist  who  bored  her  extremely  with  his 
verses,  and  Udolfo,  Podesta,and  Monte¬ 
bello,  who  certainly  was  not  so  wronged 
by  the  title  of  “pompous  ass”  the  count 
applied  to  him,  she  dealt  with  together, 
binding  them  to  proceed  together  to 
the  Holy  Land,  on  foot,  with  no  at¬ 
tendants,  to  visit  the  Blessed  Sepulcher, 
and  return,  in  each  other’s  company 
solely. 

This  was  vicious.  But  when  making 
herself  acquainted  with  some  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  politics  of  the  cities  whose  lords 
addressed  her,  she  began  to  make  re¬ 
quirements  that  were  plainly  political — 
why,  she  made  herself  impossible. 
To  be  required  to  remit  certain  dis¬ 
puted  harbor  dues,  to  yield  up  a  castle 
battled  for,  howev'er  unjustly,  but  now 
well  in  hand,  to  restore  a  banished 
man — poof!  Where  are  we? — in  addi¬ 
tion  to  being  sent  home  labeled  “de¬ 
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feated,”  for  one’s  citizens  to  snicker  at. 

Even  among  lovers,  especially  lovers 
so  formally  set  on  their  task,  there 
is  to  be  found  a  trace  of  prudence;  and 
if,  after  all,  you  never  won  to  so  much 
even  as  the  kissing  of  her  hand,  why, 
what  the  devil — let’s  look  for  some¬ 
thing  a  little  more  reasonable!  The 
craze,  this  quest  of  the  virgin  Duchess, 
suddenly  took  to  dying  down.  Man¬ 
kind  abandoned  the  contest.  Soon 
after  she  was  twenty-two  no  suitors 
came  at  all.  She  was  such  a  glory  that 
she  made  a  man’s  heart  ache  to  see 
her — and  she  had  finished  with  all  her 
sweethearts.  It  was  so  certain  and  so 
settled  that  she  would  never  marry  that 
you  would  have  heard  as  credibly  that 
the  nuptials  of  the  sun  and  moon  were 
to  be  celebrated  openly  in  high  heaven, 
in  presence  of  all  the  host  of  the  stars. 

She  went  on  to  three  and  twenty. . . . 

CIGNA,  you  will  have  gathered,  was 
no  small  city,  and  its  castle  was  one 
that  larger  towns  might  well  have  been 
proud  of.  How  old  it  was  is  beyond 
ascertaining,  but  it  was  very  old 
indeed,  yet  amazingly  strong,  with 
thick,  towering  walls  sprii^ing  out  of 
the  solid  rock.  Sharp  fangs  of  castle 
seemed  to  plunge  deep  into  the  rock, 
sharp  pinnacles  of  rock  to  pierce  up¬ 
ward  into  the  castle. 

It  was  most  unusually  large,  l^eing,  in 
fact,  two  castles  in  one;  two  massive 
piles  connected  east  and  west  by  lofty 
walls.  This  plan  of  building  gave  a 
large  open  space  in  the  middle,  and 
though  most  of  this  space  was  taken  up 
with  stables,  granaries,  armorers’  shops, 
artillery  stores,  guard-rooms  and  so  on, 
there  had  been  left  enough  space  for 
some  forgotten  Duke  of  Siona,  to 
please  the  lady,  no  doubt,  to  plant  a 
very  fair  garden  in,  with  trees  and  a 
lawn,  flowers  and  a  fountain. 

This  was  a  most  delightful  place,  and 
the  Duchess  and  her  ladies  used  it 
much,  sitting  under  the  great  spreading 
cedar  on  summer  days  and  evenings, 
doing  their  sewing,  or  playing  lutes,  or 
telling  tales  to  each  other.  From  this, 
garden  steps  ran  down  into  the  low 
doorway  which  gave  into  the  mighty 
vaults  on  which  the  main  fabric  of  the 
castle  was  reared,  and  another  flight 
ran  up  to  a  terrace  hewn  out  of  the  rock 
all  along  one  side  of  the  garden.  On  to 
the  terrace  opened  the  door  of  the 
duchess’s  sleeping  chamber,  so  that  on 
hot  nights,  if  her  door  was  opened,  she 
could  see  out  into  her  moonlit  garden, 
hear  the  trees  moving  in  the  wind,  and 
be  charmed  with  the  smell  of  the 
flowers.  Fine  flowers  she  had,  for  she 
was  a  woman  well  served,  being  kindly 
to  her  servants,  and  her  gardeners 
taking  pleasure  in  keeping  her  garden 
a  very  bower  of  beauty. 

Now  in  this  garden,  well  under  the 
shade  of  the  biggest  of  the  cedar  trees, 
for  it  was  near  midday,  there  sat 
several  of  her  ladles,  supposed  to  be 


sewing,  but  not  so  busy  as  they  should 
have  been  with  their  needles,  though 
their  tongues  wagged  fast  enough. 
Their  names  concern  us  a  little  perhaps, 

but  little  else  about  them: - ’s  eyes; 

- ’s  hands,  which  she  made  such 

show}'  use  of; - 's  laugh,  which,  be¬ 

cause  it  was  musical,  induced  her  to 
laugh  in  and  out  of  season,  till  she 
became  the  very  spirit  of  mistimed 
merriment — what  do  these  concern  us? 

Said  Francesca,  “Heigho,  I’m  tired 
to  death.  Oh,  this  castle,  and  oh,  the 
men  in  it!  They  have  no  pluck.  They 
are  nuns,  every  man  of  them,  dressed 
in  hose  and  doublet.  Never  mind,  one 
of  these  days  a  man  will  come  along” — 
her  voice  grew  dreamy — “young  and 
dashing  and  brave  and  rich  and  amus¬ 
ing  and  well-dressed  and — and ” 

“And  handsome,  I  suppose?”  queried 
Ada,  slyly. 

“And  marry  us  all,  and  take  us 
away.” 

Said  .\da,  “Heavens!  All  of  us?  A 
Turk?” 

Adelaise  looked  up  from  her  tapestry 
frame.  She  was  sev'ere.  “I  wish, 
Francesca,”  she  expostulated,  “that 
you’d  tiy  to  be  a  little  less  old-fash¬ 
ioned.  Your  views  are  hopelessly  out 
of  date.  Your  ideal  for  women  seems 
to  be  marriage.” 

Rejoinder  from  Francesca,  very  spir¬ 
ited:  “Certainly,  my  dear,  and  a  very 
good  ideal  too.” 

Adelaise  threaded  her  needle  with  a 
great  air  of  contempt.  “The  wife,  the 
slave  woman,  the  man’s  chattel,  the 
house  serf.  Devotion  of  one’s  whole 
life  and  self,  body  and  soul,  to  a  man, 
and  ‘the  home’!  Pah!  If  we  lived 
fifty  years  ago  one  could  have  under¬ 
stood  it,  but  to-day — oh,  don’t  be  so 
thirteenth  centur\’!” 

It  was  ver\'  crushing,  but  Francesca 
was  not  one  of  your  easily  crushed  ones. 

She  laughed.  “I  don’t  care  what 
centur}"  I  live  in,  so  long  as  there’s  a 
man  in  it  for  me.  Your  ideas  may  do 
ver\'  well  for  you  and  the  Duchess.  She 
can  be  a  nun  if  she  likes,  and  so  can  you, 
whether  you  like  it  or  not” — Adelaise 
merely  glanced  at  her  coldly — “but 
not  I.  I  like  men;  I  think  they’re  nice. 
And  as  for  her,  she’ll  be  sorry  one  of 
these  days,  mark  my  words!  It’s  all 
very  well  to  l)e  cold  and  haughty  and 
difficult  while  you’ve  plenty  to  choose 
from” — no  gentlemen  present,  you 
understand,  a  frank,  unhindered  femi¬ 
nine  heart-to-heart  talk — “but  that  sort 
of  thing  won’t  go  on  for  ever.  The  men 
will  give  even  her  up  one  of  these 
days.” 

Said  .\da,  suddenly,  “Do  you  know,  I 
sometimes  think  they  have.  Just  think, 
we  haven’t  had  a  court  of  love  here 
for — why,  close  on  a  year!” 

“Can  it  be  so  long  as  that?”  said 
Giulia.  .\nd  they  reckoned  it  out,  and, 
sure  enough,  it  was  well  over  six  months 
since  ever  a  lover  had  come  to  Siona 
to  win  the  Duchess.  Spite  of  their 
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flippancy  they  looked  at  one  another 
with  something  of  a  sense  of  catas¬ 
trophe.  The  Duchess  left  stranded  by 
the  receding  tide;  dimly,  but  none  the 
less  tragically,  that  image  loomed  upon 
them. 

Giolina,  sitting  apart  idly,  tragic, 
wan,  intent  on  her  grief,  looked  up 
and  sp)oke  for  the  first  time.  “Better 
if  we  were  all  like  her.  Oh,  you 
chatter,  chatter  about  something  you 
know  nothing  of.  Love!  You  think  of 
it  as  something  delicious,  something 
that  comes  for  gladness,  but  I  tell  you, 
if  you  knew  the  pain,  the  j>ain,  you 
would  be  like  the  Duchess;  like  me.” 

No  one  answered,  except  that  Fran¬ 
cesca  looked  at  her,  unbelieving,  chal¬ 
lenging. 

“Yes,”  went  on  Giolina,  rising  and 
approaching  her,  the  stress  of  her  emo¬ 
tions  beginning  to  work  in  her  face; 
“you  speak  of  men.  What  do  you 
know  of  them,  how  cruel  they  are, 
cruel - ” 

.\da  sjxtke  pityingly.  “Giolina - ” 

“They  are,”  returned  the  girl.  “.\11 
men  are.  A  man  makes  you  love  him, 
never  rests  till  you  love  him,  and  then 
he  goes  away,  leaves  you,  without  a 
word,  and  never  a  word  comes  from 
him.  There’s  nothing  but  tears — 
tears ” 

Francesca  went  over  to  her.  “He’ll 
come  back.” 

Giolina  flung  off  Francesca’s  appeal¬ 
ing  hand.  “Never.  .\nd  if  he  did, 
what  of  it?  Would  I  speak  to  him? 
No.  I  hate  him.  He  had  no  pity. 
They  have  none.  To  leave  me,  just  for 
a  word.”  She  struck  her  bosom  fiercely 
and  walked  away. 

'I'hey  watched  her  in  silence.  “Do 
you  think  she  will  die?”  asked  Giulia, 
awestruck. 

“Not  she,”  from  Francesca,  con¬ 
fident  as  ever.  “She’ll  feel  wretched 
for  a  time,  and  then  she’ll  fall  in  love 
with  somebody  else  and  be  quite  happy 
again.” 

.Adelaise  sighed.  “Poor  girl!  Francis 
was  a  cruel  lad  to  leave  her  so.” 

“Her  own  fault,  my  dear,”  said  pert 
Francesca.  “She  sent  him  away.  Oh, 
our  Giolina,  I  promise  you,  has  the 
makings  of  a  pretty  temper.  Well,  the 
girl  gets  a  lover,  here  of  all  places  in 
the  w'orld,  where  one  may  as  well  hop>e 
to  catch  a  lover  with  longing  as  quails 
with  singing,  and  then  hasn’t  the  sense 
to  keep  him!  Don’t  ask  me  to  pity  her.” 

“She  hasn’t  asked  you,”  replied 
-Adelaise,  witheringly. 

“If  ever  I  get  a  lover,”  resumed 
Francesca,  unwithered,  “I’ll  hold  him 
tight  enough.  You  shall  see  how  I 
cling  to  the  gentleman.” 

.•\delaise  threaded  her  needle  with  a 
different  colored  wool  and  an  air  of 
offense.  “Francesca,”  she  said,  exp>el- 
ling  the  deep  breath  of  considered  judg¬ 
ment,  “you  are  positively  indecentj’ 

.\t  that  moment,  light  as  a  bird, 
skimming  up  the  steps  which  rose  to  the 
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garden  level  from  out  of  the  gloom  of 
the  buttressed  tower  and  flitting  over 
the  grass  to  them,  ran  another  lady, 
eyes,  lips,  even  her  disordered  hair  pro¬ 
claiming  a  tremendous  errand,  pelting 
them  as  she  ran  with  a  demand — “The 
duchess!  Where  is  she?  Where  is  the 
Duchess — the  Duchess?” 

“What  is  it — oh,  what  is  it?”  They 
leaped  up,  every  woman  of  them,  ail 
agog,  tremulous  with  excitement.  They 
knew,  they  divined  infallibly  that  no 
small  affair  was  here.  lightning 
instinct  had  leaped  alive  in  the  breast 
of  each.  They  thrilled  already. 

“Where  is  she,  tell  me — ”  The 
demand  panted  itself,  unable  to  delay 
for  breatJi. 

“With  the  Chancellor — but  tell  us, 
tell  us - ” 

They  swooped,  they  caught  her  as  she 
turned,  held  her,  surging  about  her  for 
her  news  like  a  pack  of  hounds  when 
the  huntsman  tosses  high  the  fox’s 
broken  carcass,  and  still  never  waiting 
for  a  breath  she  gasped  out.  .  .  . 

With  one  accord  they  set  off  running, 
lifting  long  skirts,  swooping  across  the 
lawn,  down  the  steps  to  the  dark 
archway,  their  progress  a  rippling  wave, 
a  surge  of  swift  limbs  and  sure  feet  in 
a  sweep  of  flowing  femininity.  Into 
the  gloom  of  the  great  vaults  they  went, 
hurrj-ing  among  the  squat  columns  that 
bore  the  crushing  weight  of  the  piled 
towers;  they  flew  forward,  turned  to 
the  right,  and  went  in  a  swiftly  curv’ing 
colunrn  up  the  flight  of  winding  stone 
steps.  Up,  up,  up,  through  a  door, 
along  a  corridor  of  stone,  through  an 
archwaj’,  where  a  page,  seeking  in  all 
duty  to  detain  them,  was  bundled  out 
of  the  way  in  most  unladylike  manner, 
across  an  anteroom,  through  another 
archway,  curtained,  and  so  wath  most 
unbecoming  scurry  and  rush,  into  the 
very  presence  of  the  Duchess. 

SHE  had  been  engaged  this  morning 
with  her  Chancellor,  who  was  with 
her  now.  She  was  unsmiling,  thoughtful. 
The  Chancellor  was  unsmiling,  thought¬ 
ful,  but,  by  Heavens,  they  were  monu¬ 
ments  of  both  heedlessness  and  levity 
compared  with  Pandolph.  Pandolph 
w'ho — but  Pandolph  must  wait  his  cue. 

Half  an  hour  before,  the  Duchess  had 
said  to  the  Chancellor,  the  tw'o  walking 
slowly  side  by  side  up  and  down  the 
length  of  the  hall  as  they  conversed: 
“.\re  they  beyond  all  reason?” 

“It  all  comes  to  this,”  replied  the 
Chancellor.  He  was  a  prim,  exact 
sort  of  man,  stiflSy  upright,  which 
show'ed  his  courage,  for  he  was  near 
seventy  and  w'ould  have  given  much  to 
let  his  back  bend  comfortably.  “It  all 
comes  to  this — whatever  w’e  tax  we  gain 
nothing.  If  we  tax  windows,  they 
build  without  them  or  block  up  some 
of  those  they  now  have.  If  we  tax 
wheat  flour,  they  grind  chestnuts  to 
mix  with  the  other.  They  are  now 
using  beans,  rice,  millet,  God  knows 


what,  to  eke  out  the  wheat  flour.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  wheat-flour  tax  brings 
us  in  less  than  it  did  last  year  when  it 
was  lower.  Oil?  They  use  less.  The 
countr\"  produce  coming  into  the  town? 
They  do  without  it.” 

“They  can  not  go  on  doing  with¬ 
out  it.” 

“Madam,  be  assured  that  they  can. 
.\nd  let  us  be  content  if  that  is  all 
they  do.” 

She  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

“By  this  dropping  of  the  returns  in 
the  total  it  is  settled  beyond  doubt 
that  when  we  last  raised  the  taxes  we 
put  them  up  to  overta.xing.  That  is  to 
say,  we  passed  the  limit  of  what  folk 
could  stand,  and  instead  of  grumbling 
and  paying,  they  curse  and  give  up 
using.  So  all  our  increases  mean  less 
revenue,  and  ver>'  plain  it  is  to  me  and 
must,  I  think,  be  plain  to  your  Excel¬ 
lency,  that  if  we  do  as  you  propose  our 
net  gains  will  shrink  still  further.” 

“But  you  say  that  we  should  be 
content  if  they  do  no  more  than  give  up 
using  what  we  overtax.  What  more 
might  they  do?” 

He  was  uneasy.  “Excellency,  grieved 
as  I  am  even  to  mention  the  thing,  but 
since  I  see  it  within  our  view,  I  must 
point  out  to  you — ^you  remember 
Tortolo?” 

She  was  startled.  “Oh,  but  the  old 
duke — he  oppressed  his  Tortolese 
bitterly,  unconscionably.” 

“We  have  bitterness  here  in  Siona.” 

She  stared  at  him.  “Good  God, 
what  is  it  you  hint  at?  Will  you  tell 
me  that  I  oppress  my  people?”  She 
was  pained,  flushing  as  she  spoke. 

“.\11  ta.\ation,”  answered  the  old 
man,  “is  to  your  people  as  to  any  others, 
oppression  of  a  sort,  but  within  reason 
they  bear  it.  Now  we  have  already 
seen  that  this  ta.xation  in  Siona  has 
come  to  the  overtaxing  point,  as  they 
estimate  it.  That  is  to  say,  it  reaches 
unreason — as  they  reckon  reason - ” 

“Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  such  a 
thing  as  revolt  is  possible  here,  in 
Siona?” 

“L  do  not  say  so.  But  now,  I  told 
you  yesterday  that  we  are  having 
trouble  with  several  of  the  guilds. 
The  weavers  have  only  just  completed 
the  payments  for  last  year.  The  dyers 
are  still  in  our  debt,  and  neither  of  them 
has  paid  a  ducat  of  this  year’s  levy. 
I  sent  yesterday  into  the  dyers’  quarter 
to  get  in  the  last  of  the  year’s  balances. 
Pandolph  has  already  returned. 
Madam,  you  know  Pandolph?” 

“Yes,  your  head  clerk;  a  tall  thin 
man?” 

“Yes.  He — I — I  wash  your  E.xcel- 
lency  w’ould  be  good  enough  to  see 
Pandolph.” 

She  nodded  assent.  He  lifted  his 
voice.  “Door!”  The  door  opened,  and 
there  entered  Pandolph. 

What  is  humor?  Shall  we  stay  to 
consider?  No.  I  hazard  it’s  enough 
{Continued  on  page  Sj) 
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WHEN  the  present  war 
opened,  the  German 
Government  was  pre¬ 
pared,  as  it  believed, 
for  everj'  emergency. 
The  Emperor’s  mcxlel  was  his  an¬ 
cestor  Frederick.  This  treacherous 
Hohenzollern  had  made  a  kingdom  of 
the  first  class  out  of  the  province  of 
Prussia,  by  devoting  the  energies  of  a 
lifetime  to  thorough  military  prepara¬ 
tions.  To  have  no  conscience  and  to 
have  everything  ready  in  advance  was 
the  unvaried  policy  of  Frederick. 

It  was  a  policy  minutely  followed. 
The  plan  w'as  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  German  mind.  To  be  ruthless  and 
to  be  ready  was  a  major  postulate  in  the 
theory  of  warfare 
which  William  II. 
inherited  from  Fred¬ 
erick  the  Great. 

The  German  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff  had  calcu- 
1  a  t  e  d  ev'erything, 
and  they  had  plans 
to  meet  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  would 
immediately  arise. 

They  knew  that  on 
the  day  England  de¬ 
clared  war,  all  their 
usual  means  of  com¬ 
munication  with  the 
world  beyond  the 
Central  Powers, 
would  be  at  once 
cut  off. 

England  w'ould 
control  the  sea.  No 
mail-boats  would  go 
out  from  Hamburg. 

The  cables  would  be 
cut.  Every  means 
of  communication 
would  be  under  Al¬ 
lied  surveillance. 

This  condition 
was  foreseen. 

The  proof  is  that 
no  great  naval  en¬ 
gagement  was  un¬ 
dertaken  in  the 
opening  of  the  war. 

The  plan  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  campaign  did 
not  include  this  haz- 
ard.  England’s 
control  of  the  sea 
was  to  be  permitted 
until  the  attrition 
of  the  U-boat  and 
the  Zeppelin  should 
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reduce  her  fighting  forces  to  a  point 
where  the  German  Admiralty  could 
hazard  a  great  sea  fight  on  equal  terms 
with  this  hereditary  enemy. 

But  it  was  not  the  policy  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  General  Staff  to  abandon  com¬ 
munication  with  the  outside  world. 
Its  plan  was  to  use  the  means  of  com¬ 
munication  controlled  by  the  Allies, 
for  its  own  purposes.  England  could 
carry  the  mails  and  control  the  cables. 
German  ingenuity  would  l)e  able  to 
make  use  of  them  as  thoroughly  as 
though  they  were  under  her  own  flag. 
How  amazingly  well  VVilhelmstrasse 
was  able  to  carry  out  this  policy  reads 
like  the  imaginative  creations  of  ro¬ 
mance. 


One  is  not  to  suppose  that  the  English 
Government  fail^  to  take  the  usual 
precautions.  It  at  once  established  a 
rigid  censorship  over  the  mails  and 
cables.  No  cede  messages  were  per¬ 
mitted. 

The  English  Secret  Service  was  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  all  the  usual  forms 
of  ciphers.  It  had  before  it  copies  of 
all  the  diplomatic  ciphers  of  every 
government  in  the  world.  It  had  also 
the  discarded  signal  books  and  the  war 
ciphers. 

All  of  these  ciphers  have  a  common 
base. 

The  persisting  factors  in  them  are 
well  known  to  everybody.  They  are 
complications  of  the  usual  ABC  code; 

or  tables  of  figures 
with  a  code  word 
continually  changed. 
Sometimes  they  are 
operated  by  revolv¬ 
ing  disks,  one  im¬ 
posed  up)on  another, 
with  tables  and  fig¬ 
ures  or  letters  on 
their  margins. 

But  the  result  of 
all  these  ciphers  is 
that  the  message  to 
l)e  sent  is  either  a 
jumble  of  words,  as 
for  example,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  portion  of  an 
order  sent  by  the 
Government  of  a  re¬ 
cent  belligerent  to 
its  commanding 
general  in  the  field: 
.  .  .  Knox  County 
word  that  awl  times 
get  hound  who  was 
war  him  suicide  on 
for  was  please  village 
large  bat  Bunyan 
gave  sigh  incubus 
heavy  Norris.  .  .  . 
Or  the  message  is 
an  arrangement  of 
figures,  of  which  the 
cipher  in  Poe’s 
“Gold-Bug”  is  a  fair 
example. 

It  is  a  policy  of 
governments  to  keep 
copies  of  ever>"  ci¬ 
pher  message  sent 
to  resident  embas¬ 
sies,  at  all  times, 
peace  or  war.  It, 
therefore,  happened 
that  the  English 


Cipher  letter  conveying  the  message:  “The  Government  has  completed 
no  ship  of  the  first  class. 
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Government  felt  certain  that  a  rigid 
censorship  would  weed  out  of  the  mails 
and  cables  any  German  cipher  that 
might  undertake  to  go  through. 

In  addition  to  this  advantage,  the 
French  war  office,  by  an  extraordinary 
accident,  which  can  not  be  made  public, 
had  obtained  the  key  to  the  Glerman 
radiograph  cipher  code.  The  victory 
at  the  Marne  was  probably  in  part  the 
result  of  this  piece  of  amazing  good 
fortune.  General  Joffre  knew  the  Ger¬ 
man  orders  wherever  the  radiograph 
signal  was  used  in  the  advance  on 
Paris.  .\nd  it  is  possible  that  this 
knowledge  of  the  radiograph  code  en¬ 
abled  the  American  Government  to 
decipher  the  messages  sent  from  the 
great  wireless  station  at  Nauen  to 
Count  von  Luxburg,  and  so  to  make 
public  the  vast  system  of  German 


intrigue  that  has  amazed  the  world. 

One  is  able  to  realize  then  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  Allied  Governments  in  the 
belief,  at  the  op>ening  of  the  war,  that 
they  had  throttled  all  German  means  of 
secret  communication.  They  had  the 
radiograph  code  and  they  had  a  rigid 
censorship  on  the  mails  and  cables. 

Disillusionment  awaited  them. 

By  some  means,  incredible  and  mys¬ 
terious,  the  German  Government  di¬ 
rected  its  affairs  ever>'W’here  about  the 
world  as  though  no  restraint  had  been 
imposed  upx)n  it.  Two  hours  after  war 
had  been  declared,  its  ships  on  the  seas 
turned  back  into  neutral  ports,  al¬ 
though  no  cipher  message  had  gone  out 
that  any  English  radiograph  station 
could  detect. 

The  German  Government  communi¬ 
cated  with  its  embassies  everj-where; 


and  its  agents,  sprinkled  all  over  the 
world,  kept  it  advised  of  every  move¬ 
ment  of  its  enemies.  The  disposition 
of  English  war-ships  was  sent  in  to 
von  Tirpitz.  Plots  of  English  mine¬ 
fields  were  transmitted  to  Berlin. 
Even  the  gun-range,  to  be  estimated  by 
the  position  of  harbor  buoys,  was  given 
to  the  German  Fleet  in  advance  of  the 
bombardments  of  such  coast  towns  as 
Yarmouth  and  Scarborough. 

The  whole  secret  service  of  the  Allied 
countries  was  profoundly  puzzled. 

They  were  certain  that  no  cipher 
message  was  going  through  the  mails 
or  over  the  cables.  And  ever>'  wire¬ 
less  station,  especially  in  France  and 
England,  had  been  searched  out  and 
dismantled.  It  was  a  long  time  before 
the  secret  service  got  any  light  on  this 
mystery. 
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Scotland  Yard  was  watching  a  natur¬ 
alized  German  barber,  whom  it  sus- 
f>ected  of  being  a  spy.  It  was  doing  it 
skilfully.  All  letters  going  to  this 
German  agent  were  ojjened  at  the  post- 
office,  copied  and  then  remailed.  The 
German  agent  was  shadowed  and  the 
various  letters  which  he  pasted  at 
different  points  in  London  were  opened, 
copied  and  remailed. 

But  there  w’as  noth¬ 
ing  in  any  of  these 
letters  to  indicate 
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jumble  of  words  and  no  arrangement  of 
signs  or  figures  could  be  sent  out.  It, 
therefore,  determined  to  abandon  this 
secret  form  of  communication  and  to 
develop  a  new  code. 

The  prime  factor  in  the  new  code 
must  be  that  the  message  should  have 
no  indication  on  its  face,  of  any  hidden 
or  secret  meaning.  On  its  face,  it  must 


based  on  the  principle  that  it  should 
have  no  appearances  of  a  cipher. 

The  .Allied  Governments  presently 
discovered  this  fact.  It  is  said  that 
the  German  ships,  at  the  time  war 
was  declared,  were  turned  back  by 
f)ersonal  messages  addressed  to  some 
passenger.  One  of  the  great  ships  of 
the  Hamburg-.American  line  that  raced 
into  an  .American 
port,  is  said  to  have 
been  advised  of  the 
declaration  of  war 
by  the  following 
radiograph, 
addressed  to  a  prom¬ 
inent  financier  on 
the  ship  and  signed 
by  an  attorney: 

“Competitors  en¬ 
tered  suit  to-day.” 

It  was  now  e\d- 
dent  to  the  Secret 
Service  of  the  .Allied 
Governments  that 
such  a  system  of  se¬ 
cret  communication 
was  capable  of  an  in¬ 
finite  variety  of  de¬ 
tail,  and  that  it 
would  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  de¬ 
tect. 

They  were  ap¬ 
palled  at  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  such  a 
system. 

One  required  little 
imagination  to  see  how  such  a  code 
could  l)e  amplified  in  innumerable  di¬ 
rections;  and  there  seems  to  Ije  no 
remedy  against  it.  Skilfully  carried 
out,  such  a  secret  method  of  communi¬ 
cation  could  not  l)e  prevented,  unless, 
as  the  German  Secret  Ser\ice  main¬ 
tained,  the  cables  and  mails  were  en¬ 
tirely  closed  to  the  public. 

The  war  has  gone  on  for  nearly  four 
>’ears.  During  the  whole  of  this  time 
the  German  Government  seems  to  have 
been  in  no  manner  embarrassed  in  its 
method  of  communication  with  its 
secret  agents;  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
fully  and  thoroughly  informed  with 
respect  to  ever>’  movement  of  its  ene¬ 
mies. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain  a  hint  or  suggestion 
of  some  detail  of  the  innumerable 
devices  which  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  has  worked  out  under  this  new 
system.  , 

The  geometric  cipher  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  possibilities  of 
this  system.  The  first  tests  for  new 
cipher  made  by  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  were  with  stencils.  Personal 
letters  carrying  no  suspicious  item  on 
their  faces,  when  they  reached  the 
German  agent  would  be  covered  by  a 
metal  plate.  This  metal  plate  was  cut 
out  at  certain  portions,  so  that  when  it 
was  placed  over  the  letter,  a  few 
words  only  would  be  visible.  These 


an  improper  corre¬ 
spondence,  and  there 
was  no  cipher. 

There  were  no  mar¬ 
ginal  annotations  in 
sympathetic  inks,  or 
any  one  of  the  usual 
properties  of  m- 
trigue. 

But  the  corre¬ 
spondence  disclosed 
other  persons  about 
in  England,  espe¬ 
cially  at  naval  bases, 
and  it  disclosed  cor¬ 
respondence  with 
Norway.  Scotland 
Yard  shadowed 
these  persons.  Fi¬ 
nally,  at  a  critical 
time  of  naval  mov'e- 
ments  in  the  North 
Sea,  one  of  them 
sent  a  cablegram  to 
his  family  in  a  neu¬ 
tral  country’,  saying  that  he  had  been 
ill  for  the  last  four  days.  He  had  not 
been  ill.  Ordinarily,  the  English  Secret 
Service  would  have  paid  no  attention 
to  such  a  cablegram;  but  it  knew  be¬ 
yond  question  that  the  barber  in  Lon¬ 
don  was  a  secret  agent  of  the  German 
Government.  The  person  sending  the 
cablegram  was  a  correspondent  of  this 
agent. 

What  did  it  mean? 

Scotland  Yard  put  the  message  into 
the  hands  of  the  War-Office.  The  War- 
Office  turned  it  over  to  both  the  .Army 
and  Navy  departments.  The  .Admir¬ 
alty  was  amazed.  .A  division  of  war¬ 
ships  off  the  coast,  at  the  point  from 
which  this  cable  was  dated,  had  orders 
to  join  the  High  Fleet  in  the  North 
Sea  in  precisely  four  days. 

.And  with  a  great  awakening,  the 
English  Secret  Service  discovered  that 
the  message  was  an  open  code. 

The  person  sending  it  was  seized, 
tried  by  the  English  Government,  and 
executed  as  a  spy.  And  the  .Allied 
Secret  Service  began  to  realize  that  the 
German  Government,  in  manipulation 
of  its  Secret  Serv  ice  was  not  depending 
on  the  old  form  of  code  ciphers.  It  was 
a  hint  at  the  truth. 

Wilhelmstrasse  had  abandoned  the 
antiquated  secret  cipher. 

It  knew  perfectly  well  that  when  the 
Finglish  Government  cut  it  off  from 
communication  with  the  world,  no 


be  some  form  of  the  usual  personal  or 
business  message. 

The  problem  was  clean-cut. 

If  it  were  possible  to  devise  a  system 
of  secret  communication  which  could 
not  be  distinguished  from  the  common 
run  of  business  and  personal  messages, 
then  it  would  not  l)e  possible  for  the 
English  Government  to  prevent  the 
German  War  Office  from  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  world,  unless  it  should 
entirely  close  the  mails  and  cables.  If 
the  mails  and  cables  were  open  to  the 
public,  then  the  German  messages 
could  go  through. 

If  a  proper  system  were  devised,  no 
censorship  could  e.xclude  the  communi¬ 
cation  of  the  German  agent.  The  only 
remedy  against  him  was  to  close  the 
mails  and  cables  to  everybtxly.  Hav¬ 
ing  realized  this  fact,  the  German  ex¬ 
perts  were  not  long  in  working  out  the 
codes. 

.Adhering  to  the  basic  principle  that 
the  message  should  bear  no  evidence  of 
a  secret  meaning  on  its  face,  and  that 
it  should  conform,  in  every  respect,  to 
the  usual  trade  or  personal  communi¬ 
cation,  the  problem  before  these  ex¬ 
perts  presented  no  great  difficulty. 

The  new  war  code  was  quickly 
elaborated. 

Thus,  at  a  stroke,  the  German 
Secret  Service  scrapped  all  the  mass  of 
complicated  letter  and  figure  ciphers, 
and  developed  an  entirelv  new  svstem 
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words  constituted  the  secret  message.  The  following  examples  of  secret  trates  the  circle  cipher  complicated  with 
But  there  were  a  great  many  difficul-  codes  possible  under  this  open-code  crossed  lines.  The  letter  on  its  face 
ties  with  the  stencil  cipher.  system  are  h\’p>othetical,  since  no  gov-  has  no  indication  of  any  secret  mean- 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  w'ell  known,  ernment  has  given  out  data  of  this  ing.  It  app)ears  to  be  from  the  wife 
and  therefore  apt  to  be  discovered  by  kind.  of  a  farmer  in  the  Northwest  to  her 

the  enemy,  as  it  was,  in  fact,  discovered  Suppose  the  geometrical  figure,  for  uncle  in  Sweden.  No  censor  would 
by  Lanoir,  in  France.  .\nd  in  the  e.xample,  to  be  an  equilateral  triangle,  give  it  a  moment’s  notice.  Read  it 
second  place,  there  would  always  be  The  dimensions  of  the  sheet  of  pap>er,  carefully: 


the  incriminating  metal  plate,  in  the 
event  that  the  agent  should  be  appre¬ 
hended.  Such  a  plate  would  at  once 
identify  him  as  a  spy.  It  meant  also 
that  any  incoming  message  could  be 
read,  or  any  message  before  that  time 


at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet,  is  the  base 
of  the  triangle.  This  is  sufficient  data 
w'ith  w’hich  to  construct  the  other  two 
sides,  and  the  message  appears  from 
the  words  which  these  lines  touch; 
reading  up  the  left  arm  of  the  triangle 


Dear  Uncle : 

We  have  at  last  sold  our  two  farms  for 
one  hundred  dollars  an  acre.  We  are  go¬ 
ing  to  move  into  St.  Paul  where  we  can  pur¬ 
chase  a  little  house  and  garden  for  one 
thousand  dollars.  Father  will  work  in  one 


received.  The  stencil  system  was,  and  down  the  right.  The  diagram  on  of  the  big  mills.  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  out 


therefore,  aban- 


of  the  lonesome  coun¬ 


doned. 

A  geometrical  ci¬ 
pher  would  be  infi¬ 
nitely  superior  to  it. 

The  illustrations 
show  the  structure 
of  this  cipher,  and 
the  slightest  inge¬ 
nuity  will  suggest  its 
possibilities  for  in¬ 
tricate  elaboration. 
The  German  agent 
has  only  to  draw 
on  the  letter  which 
he  receives  the 
agreed  geometrical 
figure,  using  the  di¬ 
mensions  of  the  let¬ 
ter  as  a  base;  then 
the  words  or  letters 
(as  might  be  agreed) , 
which  the  lines  cut 
make  up  the  secret 
message.  Or  the 
words  which  two 
lines  crossed  after 
an  elaborate  geo¬ 
metrical  figure  had 
l)een  drawn  over  the 
letter,  are  the  ones 
l)earing  the  secret 
message;  or  the 
words  that  a  given 
number  of  lines 
touched  in  a  compli¬ 
cated  drawing  make 
up  the  secret  corn- 


try  and  the  children 
will  have  a  chance  to 
go  to  school.  We 
leave  here  some  time 
in  February  and  I  will 
write  you  from  our  new 
address. 

Your  affectionate 
niece, 

Olga. 

This  letter  is  w’rit- 
ten  on  a  square  sheet 
of  paper.  To  read 
the  code  message  a 
circle  is  drawn  on 
this  sheet,  at  an 
agreed  distance  from 
its  border,  on  all 
sides  (say  one  inch), 
then  crossed  lines 
are  drawn,  connect¬ 
ing  the  four  corners 
of  the  sheet.  The 
words  cut  by  these 
lines  touching  the 
circle  and  at  the 
center  of  the  circle 
when  they  cross 
each  other,  are  the 
words  of  the  mes¬ 
sage.  Reading  these 
words  from  left  to 
right,  the  secret 
message  appears, 
viz: 

^‘Two  hundred 
thousand  leave  Feb- 


munication.  1  1  t  1  •  1111  ruary. 

The  inexhaustible  ^  diagram  shows  the  sketch  on  oposite  pade  decoded,  and  Thus  by  means  of 

possibilities  of  such  indicates  the  positions  of  mine-fields.  this  geometrical 

a  svstem  mtist  be  cipher  the  German 


at  once  apparent  to  anybody. 

Under  this  system,  there  remained 
no  incriminating  device,  such  as  a 
metal  plate  or  the  key  to  a  cipher  code. 
In  the  old  wars,  spies  had  ahvays, 
somewhere,  some  of  these  incriminat¬ 
ing  devices.  There  w’ould  be  a  code 
Iniok  or  key  direction  for  deciphering  a 
message,  or  some  tables  which  would 
indicate  the  possession  of  secret  in¬ 
formation.  But  with  a  geometrical 
cipher  the  agent  is  not  required  to 
possess  any  data  of  any  character  what¬ 
ever.  The  only  thing  necessary'  for 
him  to  know  is  the  geometrical  figure 
which  is  to  be  sufierimposed  on  the 
letters  received  or  sent  out. 


page  28  illustrates  this  cipher;  it  shows 
a  simple  trade  letter  as  sent,  but  upon 
which  the  equilateral  triangle  is  drawn, 
spelling  out  the  message: 

The  Government  has  campleted  no  ship 
of  the  first  class." 

If  the  figure  is  a  simple  circle,  it  is 
the  largest  circle  that  can  be  placed 
upon  the  sheet  of  paper  on  which  the 
letter  is  written;  or  it  is  the  largest 
circle  that  can  be  drawn  on  the  sheet 
of  paper  at  a  certain  equal  distance  on 
all  sides  from  the  border.  But  as  a 
rule,  the  geometrical  figure  would  be 
a  little  more  complicated. 

For  example,  the  letter  reproduced 
on  the  cover  of  this  magazine,  illus- 


General  Staff  could  be  advised,  through 
Sweden,  that  two  hundred  thousand 
soldiers  will  be  shipped  to  France  in 
February'. 

These  are  hy'pothetical  examples  cf 
the  simple  geometrical  cipher.  .An  e.xam¬ 
ple  of  the  complex  geometrical  cipher  is 
the  following  supposed  letter  of  an  in¬ 
terned  Prussian  officer  in  .America  to  his 
brother  in  Germany.  The  letter  will 
be  searched  in  vain  for  any  matter  that 
an  official  censor  would  blot  out. 

Dear  Brother: 

We  have  not  suffered  from  the  cold;  in 
the  southern  portion  of  America  the  air  is 
warm  and  there  is  sun  all  winter.  Our 
food  is  plain  but  of  a  good  variety.  The 
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production  of  food  all  about  over  the  coun¬ 
try  was  plentiful.  Our  men  are  comfort¬ 
able  jmd  they  get  fifty  cents,  that  is  two 
marks  in  our  money,  weekly  for  tobacco. 
We  are  glad  it  is  plentiful  and  that  it  will 
not  be  denied  us.  Probably  the  tempera¬ 
ture^  here  will  increase  not  much  later,  in 
summer,  to  a  heat  rarely  seen  in  our  country. 
One  hundred  degrees  in  the  South  is  not 
unusual — or  even  more — but  the  nights  are 
cool  we  are  told.  You  can  assure  every¬ 
body  that  we  are  well  taken  care  of. 

Affectionately, 

Otto  von  Shuelenberg. 

Such  a  letter  would  give  the  German 
authorities  precise,  e.xact  information  of 
the  number  of  aircraft  being  manu¬ 
factured,  at  this  time,  in  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  an  estimate  of  the 
maximum  number  that  will  probably 
be  turned  out  here  in  the  near  future. 

This  letter  may  be  written  on  any 
size  or  form  of  paper.  To  decode  it  one 
first  draws  the  largest  circle  that  can 
be  superimposed  on  the  letter  sheet, 
then  one  draws  the  largest  square  that 
can  be  put  into  this  circle,  then,  taking 
the  four  sides  of  the  square  as  bases,  one 
draws  four  equilateral  triangles.  The 
words  cut  by  the  crossing  of  any  two 
lines  make  up  the  secret  message.  On 
page  29  is  shown  the  alx)ve 
letter  diagrammed  for  decod¬ 
ing.  The  message  is  now 
apparent : 

'"American  aeroplane  pro¬ 
duction  about  fifty  zc'eekly  it 
'will  probably  increase  later 
to  hundred  or  more.” 

But  this  is  only  a  single 
direction  in  which  this  sys¬ 
tem  may  be  developed. 

Sometimes  the  communica¬ 
tion  has  a  double  cipher 
structure. 

\  simple  business  letter, 
giving  stock-market  quota¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States  to 
an  agent  of  a  business  house 
in  some  neutral  country,  may 
be  made  use  of,  together  with 
a  book  -  cipher.  .A.  stock- 
market  quotation-letter  car¬ 
ries  w’ithout  suspicion  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  figures. 

These  figures  are,  in  fact, 
the  figures  of  a  book-cipher. 

Tw'o  persons  having  a 
copy,  for  e.xample.  of  a  dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  same  edition, 
make  up  the  message  which  the\'  send 
by  the  number  of  the  page  and  the 
number  of  the  words  counted  down  the 
column  of  the  page;  for  e.xample,  the 
word  “ship”  might  be  30-17.  Thirty 
being  the  number  of  the  page  and 
seventeen  the  number  of  the  line  on 


would  be  impossible  to  prevent  the 
transmission  of  secret  messages  through 
such  a  device,  unless  the  mails  should  be 
closed  to  all  stock  transactions. 

This  method  is  capable  of  a  variet\’ 
of  elaborations.  Bank  correspondence 
may  easily  be  made  to  fit  into  it,  and 
other  e.xample  cases  may  be  gi\  en. 

In  the  opening  of  the  war,  when  the 
English  were  treating  the  captured  Ger¬ 
man  officers  as  courteous  enemies,  one 
of  these  devices,  it  is  said,  was  made  use 
of  for  getting  information  out  of  En¬ 
gland  with  respect  to  English  destroy¬ 
ers,  their  number  and  equipment.  .\n 
officer  pretended  to  be  interested  in  the 
English  game  of  golf.  He  endeavored 
to  learn  it  and  appeared  to  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  enthusiastic.  The  letters  wlijch 
he  was  permitted  to  send  out  to  his 
wife  in  Dresden  were  filled  with  details 
of  the  game,  which  permitted  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  figures  on  strokes  and  dis¬ 
tances.  Important  information,  with 
respect  to  the  English  Admiralty,  was 
conveyed  to  the  German  Staff  through 
the  medium  of  the  apparently  harm¬ 
less  letters  of  this  convert  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  game.  The  book  used  for  the 
cipher  was  a  certain  English  edition  of 


Shakespeare  of  which  there  was  a  copy- 
in  the  Dresden  public  library. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  events 
of  the  war,  illustrative  of  this  secret 
method  of  communication,  occurred  to 

Lady  .A - .  Her  brother  was  in  the 

first  Expeditionary-  Force  sent  to 


\’er\-  shortly  Lady  .A -  was  ad¬ 

vised  of  this  and  was  able  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  him.  The  correspondence 
had  gone  on  for  {lerhaps  a  month,  when, 
one  day,  a  little  Russian  woman  came 
out  from  London  to  the  English  country 
place.  It  was  a  big  estate  with  a 
great  country  house.  The  prospect 
before  the  terrace  was  a  meadow-,  with 
a  line  of  forest  in  the  distance. 

The  visitor  w-as  connected,  she  said, 
with  one  of  the  innumerable  charities, 
and  she  presented  letters  of  introduc¬ 
tion  from  i)ersons  of  distinction.  She 
was  endeavoring  to  raise  money  for  the 
relief  of  her  {)eople  in  Poland,  now- 
ravaged  by  the  German  arms.  She 
talked  about  it  w-ith  great  sympathy, 
as  she  sat  at  tea  on  the  terrace. 

It  was  a  season  of  the  year  w-hen 
flocks  of  birds  appear  in  the  meadows 
of  the  English  coast.  The  visitor  w-as 
impressed  w-ith  the  beauty  of  the  mead¬ 
ow-  in  w-hich  the  birds  appeared,  and 
on  the  blank  leaf  of  a  novel  w-hich  she 
carried,  she  made  a  little  sketch  of  the 
meadow-,  w-ith  the  lines  of  the  woods  on 
either  side  of  the  birds.  (Page  30.) 

While  the  visitor  w-orked,  she  spoke 
of  the  war,  and  of  the  adventures  of 

Lad\  - ’s  brother  and  so 

forth.  The  visitor  was  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  beauty  of 
this  country  place.  How- 
could  any  one  leave  it?  The 
brother  interned  in  Holland 
must  long  for  it,  and  so  the 
conversation  ran. 

This  sketch,  w-hen  it  was 
finished,  so  uniquely  pre¬ 
sented  the  beauty  of  the 

place  that  Lady  .A - asked 

permission  to  keep  it.  The 
visitor  graciously  handed  it 
to  her.  but  suggested  that 
she  ought  to  send  it  to  her 
brother  w-ho,  no  doubt,  w-ould 
appreciate  something  to  re¬ 
mind  him  of  his  home.  Lady 

.A - mailed  the  sketch  in 

her  next  letter  to  her  brother 
and  the  visitor  returned  to 
London. 

One  or  tw-o  things  hap¬ 
pened  after  that. 

Lady  .A - discovered 

that  the  letters  of  introduc¬ 
tion  w-ere  forgeries.  The 
persons  w-hose  letters  the 
woman  presented  had  never  heard  of 
this  visitor.  Lady  .A - had  con¬ 

tributed  only  a  nominal  sum,  a  trifle, 
in  fact,  to  the  charities  w-hich  the 
Russian  represented,  and  she  w-as  un¬ 
able  to  understand  why  this  impostor 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  make  the  long 
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This  chess  prohlem  gives  the  position  and  character 
of  reserve  forces  in  France. 


which  the  word  “ship”  appears  in  the 
book  used  as  a  cipher. 

One  can  readily  see  how  a  message 
w-orked  out  w-ith  a  book-cipher  could  be 
transmitted  from  a  broker’s  letter  giving 
market  quotations.  The  mails'are  full 
of  these  letters  carrying  our  market 


France.  He  was  the  pilot  of  one  of  the 
few-  machines  that  accompanied  General 
French’s  .Army.  One  day,  reconnoi- 
tering  over  the  German  lines  in  the 
north  of  Belgium,  he  w-as  driven  to  de¬ 
scend;  but,  as  it  happened,  he  made  the 
descent  across  the  border  in  Holland, 


trip  out  of  London,  and  to  present 
forged  letters  of  introduction. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  adequate 
jxiint  to  the  elaborate  deception.  The 
thing  remained  a  mystery-.  She  did 
not  couple  it  up  w-ith  the  after- dis¬ 
covered  fact  that  her  brother  never 


quotations  all  over  the  w-orld,  and  it  and  was  interned. 


received  the  sketch  she  mailed  that 
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A  sketch  oi  a  Ireight-car  ({iving  the  following  statistical  information: 


American  Expeditionary  Force 

Cavzdry 

Aircraft 

Artillery 


500.000  Machine  Guns 

100.000  Field-Guns 

1.764  5  _  five  rifles  to  the  man  and 

33.600  1  8  ~  eighteen  cartridges  to  the  rifle. 
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day  with  her  letter  to  Holland. 

But  the  German  General  Staff  re¬ 
ceived  it  through  the  medium  of  a 
Dutch  agent. 

The  sketch  of  the  meadow,  with  the 
position  of  the  flocks  of  birds  on  it, 
was,  in  fact,  a  code-picture,  showing  the 
mine-fields  at  a  strategic  naval  point. 
(Page  31.)  The  blank  fly-leaf  in  the 
novel  carried  by  the  spy  had  been  ac¬ 
curately  ruled  from  the  reduction  of  a 
survey,  so  the  birds  indicating  mines 
could  be  accurately  placed. 

This  new  cipher  system  worked  out 
l)v  the  German  Secret  Service  has 
developed  an  elaborate  pictorial  ele¬ 
ment. 

A  pictorial  cipher  of  this  class,  sent 
out  of  Paris  by  a  dancer  in  the  pay 
of  the  German  Secret  Service,  may 
l)e  cited.  It  was  ver>-  skilfully  man¬ 
aged.  The  letter  and  sketch  were  en¬ 
closed  in  the  embassy  mail  of  a  neutral 
countr\'  adjacent  to  Germany.  The 
actress  was  one  of  the  most  charming 
personalities  in  the  whole  tinsel  king¬ 
dom  of  Cockaigne. 

The  authorities  were  never  certain 
whether  the  young  attache  of  the  for¬ 
eign  embassy  was  involved  in  the  plot, 
or  whether  he  was  an  unwitting  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  hands  of  the  clever  adven¬ 
turess.  The  details  show  the  plan  of 
the  adventuress  to  have  been  comp)ara- 
tively  easy. 

The  attache  was  a  susceptible  person. 
It  was  not  difficult  for  an  attractive 
young  woman  to  gain  his  attention. 
He  found  the  actress  to  have  one  con¬ 
suming  hobby.  She  was  interested  in 
chess.  Chess  games  and  problems  held 
her  attention  to  the  exclusion  of  ever>’- 
thing  else.  Among  her  first  inquiries 
was  whether  the  attache  knew  any 
authority  on  chess  in  his  own  countr\’. 

He  did  not. 

But  he  undertook  to  look  the  thing 
up,  and  he  discovered  that  there  was  a 
chess  club  of  some  international  pre¬ 
tentions.  This  was  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  the  actress  required.  She  took 
pains  to  cultivate  him. and  attempted  to 


inspire  him  with  the  same  interest  for 
chess  that  she  herself  professed. 

The  attache  was  not  interested  in  the 
game,  but  he  presently  became  tre¬ 
mendously  interested  in  the  actress. 

One  day  she  brought  him  a  sketch  of 
a  chess  problem,  asking  him  to  forward 
it  to  the  club  in  his  city,  and  request¬ 
ing  them  to  say  what  opening  had  been 
used,  in  order  to  leave  the  pieces  on  the 
board  in  the  position  as  shown  on  her 
sketch.  (Page  32.)  He  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  club,  enclosing  the  sketch  in  the 
embassy  mail. 

The  French  Government  got  hold  of 
the  letter  and  her  sketch.  They 
brought  the  thing  to  the  attention  of 
the  embassy.  The  attache  made  his 
e.xplanation,  which  the  authorities  were 
inclined  to  believe. 

They  were  keeping  a  tab  on  the  act¬ 
ress  of  whom  they  had  some  suspicion. 


The  key  to  the  message  in  the 
wool  sweater. 

They  presently  discovered  that  on  the 
day  the  sketch  was  made,  she  had 
visited,  in  company  with  one  of  the 


fashionable  women  of  Paris,  a  hospital 
in-  which  there  was  a  German  aviator 
who  had  been  shot  down  back  of  the 
French  lines.  Following*  this  clue  they 
finally  deciphered  the  chess-picture. 
It  proved  to  be  a  pictorial  cipher,  show¬ 
ing  the  position  of  a  large  body  of 
French  reserves  massed  behind  the 
lines. 

The  French  Government  knew  that 
the  German  headquarters  had  a  survey 
of  this  portion  of  France. 

It  had  been  made  many  years  before 
the  war,  and  a  copy  of  the  survey  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  War  Office  in 
Paris.  This.  sur\*ey  laid  the  country 
out  in  squares.  These  squares  were 
found  to  correspond  to  the  usual 
squares  on  a  chess-board.  By  taking 
into  consideration  the  character  of  the 
armed  forces  occupying  these  sections 
behind  the  French  lines,  they  were 
able  to  determine  what  each  chess- 
piece  stood  for.  It  then  appeared 
that  the  sketch  of  the  chess  problem 
was,  in  fact,  a  map  showing  the  exact 
position  of  the  whole  French  reserve 
forces:  pawns  representing  infantr>*; 
queens,  field  artillery;  kings,  heavy 
artillery;  bishop,  air  division;  rook, 
militaiy  headquarters. 

A  similar  pictorial  cipher  could  show 
the  armed  forces  being  assembled  by  the 
United  States  in  France.  This  cipher 
would  be  a  sketch  of  a  freight -car 
sent  to  a  railroad  company  in  a  South 
American  state.  (Page  33.)  The  vari¬ 
ous  numbers  and  figures  on  the  car  as 
shown  in  the  sketch,  represent  the 
segments  of  the  military  divisions;  as. 
for  example:  infantry,  cavalry,  air 
force  and  artiller>'.  Others  represent 
machine  guns,  field-guns,  rifles  and 
cartridges.  The  sketch  of  the  freight- 
car  would  be  then  a  complete  pictorial 
cipher,  conveying  full  information  of 
the  forces  and  arms  which  the  American 
Government  was  transporting  to 
France. 

To  the  eye  the  sketch  is  merely  a 
modem  type  of  railway  freight-car, 
sent  to  a  South  American  company  to 
give  it  an  idea  of  the  sort  of  car  which 
could  be  furnished;  and  it  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  usual  trade  letter. 

It  would  seem  that  such  a  cipher 
could  not  be  detected,  and  it  would  be 
the  means  of  getting  the  information, 
in  a  short  time,  to  the  German  authori¬ 
ties.  If  it  reached  the  South  American 
state,  at  this  time  neutral,  it  would  be 
turned  over  to  a  German  spy,  and  by 
him  to  a  German  diplomatic  represen¬ 
tative  by  whom  the  information  would 
be  transmitted  in  diplomatic  cipher  to 
the  great  German  wireless  station  at 
Nauen.  ^ 

Wherever,  by  any  means,  a  letter  or 
an  article  can  go  through  to  Germany  or 
to  a  neutral  country,  it  is  possible  for 
a  German  agent  to  communicate  with 
his  Secret  Service. 

A  great  number  of  devices  are  at  his 
disp>osal. 
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I  shall  take  the  liberty  ef-siagges ting,  through  the  several  ex¬ 
ecutive  departments  of  the  Government,  for  the  consideration  of 
your  committees,  measiMi^s  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  several 
objecta  I  have  mentioned,  I^liope  that  it  will  be  your  pleasure 
to  deal  with  them  as  having  been  framed  after  very  careful  thought 
by  the  branch  of  the  Government  upon  whom  the  respopaibility  of  con¬ 
ducting  the  war  and  safeguarding  the  Nation  will  most  directly  fall 


While  we  do  these  things,  these  deeply  momentous  things,  let 
us  be  very  clear,  and  make  very  clear  to  all  the  world,  what  our 
motives  and  our  objects  are.  My  own  thought  has  not  been  driven 
from  its  habitxial  and  normal  course  by  the  unhappy  events,,--'*'^ 
last  two  months,  and  I  do  not  believe 
has  been  altered  or  clouded  by  them^/ 

in  mind  now  that  I  had  in  mind  mti&p  would  be  invisible;  l)ut  if  the  wocxl  were 

ofj  the  ‘gflinA  afterward  soaked  in  water  the  letters 

would  api^ear.  He  discovered  that  a 
wood  of  tine  grain,  like  maj)le,  was  the 
best  medium.  In  order,  under  this 


le  pin-points  “Transports  leave  in  May, 


For  example,  a  knit  sweater  was  sent 
into  Germany  from  one  of  the  belliger¬ 
ent  countries  to  a  prisoner  at  Geisen. 
The  sweater  did  not  reach  the  prisoner. 

It  was  the  work  of  a  German  agent, 
and  it  contained  a  summary  of  the 
naval  preparedness  under  way — ships 
about  to  be  launched  and  the  number 
of  those  under  construction.  All  this 
information  was  carried  to  the  German 
authorities  by  a  knit  sweater;  although 
there  was  no  fragment  of  paper  or 
writing  about  it. 

The  informal  ion  was  conveyed  in  the 
sweater  by  means  of  the  knot  cipher. 
The  German  authorities  unraveled  the 
sweater  carefully.  The  wool  thread 
was  full  of  innumerable  knots.  The 
illustration  will  show  the  method  by 
which  this  is  read.  (Page  ,^3.) 

The  alphabet  is  placed  in  a  vertical 
position,  beginning  twelve  inches  above 
the  floor,  each  letter  keeping  the  di¬ 
mensions  of  two  inches,  B  superim¬ 
posed  above  and  so  on,  to  the  end  of 
the  alphabet.  To  read  the  cipher,  one 
holds  the  end  of  the  wool  thread  at  the 
floor  and  observes  what  letter  is 


touched  by  the  first  knot,  extending  the 
thread  upward  along  the  line  of  the 
alphabet.  He  then  places  this  knot  at 
the  floor  and  observes  the  letter  touched 
by  the  second,  and  so  on.  It  is  an  in- 
genius  cipher  and  not  apt  to  be  detected. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  bellig¬ 
erents  on  both  sides  to  scatter  pamph¬ 
lets  over  the  enemies’  lines  by  means  of 
the  air  service.  The  President’s  mes¬ 
sage  was  lately  distributed  in  this  man¬ 
ner  along  the  Hindenburg  line.  Such 
a  method  lends  itself  easily  to  another 
simple  cipher  of  German  origin.  It  is 
known  as  the  Puncture  System.  .Any- 
Ixxly  with  a  pin  can  send  a  secret 
message  by  this  system.  The  excerpt 
of  the  President’s  message  (above) 
shows  this  system,  spelling  out  the 
message : 

Transports  leave  in  May. 

.A  further  method  of  communication 
could  be  used  in  the  sending  of  supplies 
into  Belgium. 

A  professor  at  the  University  of 
Vienna  discovered  that  if  letters  were 
cut  into  wood,  the  wood  could  be 
scraped  or  planed  off  so  the  letters 


method,  to  send  a  message  in  detail 
into  Germany,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
prepare  a  lx)x  in  which  the  relief  sup¬ 
plies  were  shipped  to  Belgium.  .A  mes¬ 
sage  was  cut  on  the  box.  It  was  then 
planed  until  the  message  became  in¬ 
visible.  Afterward,  when  the  box 
arrived  in  Belgium,  the  German  au¬ 
thorities  took  it  apart  and  soaked  it  in 
water,  whereupon  the  letters  that  had 
been  cut  into  it  appeared. 

It  will  be  seen  that  wherever  an  ar¬ 
ticle  could  be  shipped,  or  a  trade  or 
personal  letter  could  be  sent  through,  the 
new  German  system  would  be  effective. 
Pictorial  ciphers  could  be  used,  and  any 
sort  of  communication  could  lx?  made  to 
conform  to  the  geometrical  figure 
cipher.  Telegraphic  messages  and 
cable  messages  require  more  ingenuity. 
But  the  “substituted  subject’’  cipher 
was  the  solution  of  this  problem.  It 
has  been  perfected  by  the  German 
agent.  The  cablegrams  which  body, 
the  German  sp\',  sent  from  Edinburgh, 
and  the  radiograph  messages  that 
turned  back  the  German  ships  at  sea, 
show  with  what  ease  this  system  lends 
itself  to  a  secret  message. 


A  CONFESSION  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES 


TN  ONE  of  our  trenches,  the  ser- 
geant-cure,  (he  is  professor  at  the 
Minor  Seminary  of  Montauban\  is 
crouching  wdth  all  his  section.  From 
the  next  trench,  a  poor  little  soldier 
w'ho  has  not  the  luck  of  having  a  priest 
in  his  particular  trench  advances 
crawling,  taking  every  precaution. 

He  succeeds  in  reaching  the  entrance 
of  our  sergeant-cure’s  subterranean  shel- 
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ter  without  being  hit.  Lying  flat  upon 
his  stomach,  his  face  pressed  against 
the  ground,  he  calls  out  in  a  w'hisper: 
“Salvan,  are  you  there?’’ 

“Yes,”  answers  the  sergeant-cure. 
“What  on  earth  do  \’ou  want?  You 
blockhead,  you’re  going  to  be  hit!  If  the 
Boches  spot  you,  your  fate  is  certain.” 

“Not  so  much  talk!  I  sa\’,  can  you 
confess  me?” 


'algaise 

“Yes.  Right  away.” 

“.Ah!  but  I  daren’t  kneel!  They’d 
bowl  me  over  in  a  jiffy!” 

“No  need  to.  Stay  as  you  are.” 

And  lying  flat  on  his  stomach  above 
the  trench  in  which  stands  the  ser¬ 
geant  priest,  the  little  soldier  re¬ 
ceives  the  Absolution  of  the  G(mx1 
God.  He  then  returns  slowly  to  his 
trench. 


‘Ihe  RULING  LOVE 


lam 


mon 


Illustrated  l>y  Everett  SKi 


STEVE  TEMPLETON  had  ’ 

been  bored ,  unspeakably  bored ,  ^ 

all  evening,  save  for  the  mo-  ^  W m 

ments  when  he  had  been  able  ^  !  S' 

to  break  away  from  Miss  ‘  t 

Orme.  It  hadn’t  been  easy  to  break  /-■ 

away  often  from  a  girl  who  didn’t 

dance,  who  didn’t  talk,  whom  no  one  •  f 

knew,  when  that  girl  had  been  espe-  j  J 

cially  turned  over  to  him,  so  to  speak,  / 

by  his  hostess.  In  such  matters  one  /  I 

was  likely  to  do  Helen  Dryden’s  / 

bidding.  But  Steve  felt  that  he  V  ^ 

had  been  badly  used.  ^ 

He  had  been  intrigued  when 
Helen  had  first  told  him  what  ^ 

she  wanted.  It  was  interesting  ^ 

to  learn  that  John  Orme  had  a 

daughter;  one  didn’t  think  of  f  ^  - - 

that  almost  mythical  figure  as  ,  // 

having  daughters  or  human  at-  tWh  ~  _  fW 

tributes.  And  then  the  girl  her-  iB./  ■ 

self,  at  first  sight,  had  been  / i  ' 

interesting.  Helen,  her  hand  on  '  M  *■ 

his  arm,  had  shown  her  to  him,  ^ 

and  he  had  looked  across  the  iA 

room  to  see  a  tall,  dark  girl,  Ay 

talking  to  Bill  Dryden.  She  I ' 

was  very  slim  and  very  straight,  /  ^  jw  '’ 

with  sullen,  questioning  eyes. 

Her  hair  had  attracted  him  at 
once;  it  was  so  extraordinarily 

black,  and  its  lustrous  quality  9  B^Sr 

was  unusual  and  arresting.  She  .  r "  kTW 

wore  it  parted,  combed  down  bad 

very  low  on  either  side,  and  girls  7.  jr 

were  not  doing  their  hair  that  • — B  y 

way  that  season.  She  was  pale,  m  ^ 

but  she  was  not  colorless;  her  m  jm  abn 

cheeks  had  an  olive  tint.  m  M  About  Elizabeth  Mr. 

Steve  was  not  given,  as  a  rule.  If  iy  Orme  there  was  « 

to  noticing  how  girls  were  Jf  is  an  old-fashioned  “ 

dressed.  But  about  Elizabeth  9\  look  that  made  con( 

Orme  there  was  an  old-fashioned  [jjffk  him  think  of  an  old  voic 

look  that  made  him  think  of  daguerreotype.  he  £ 

an  old  daguerreot\pe.  That,  he  ^  sr  He 

thought,  must  be  due  to  a  fichu  pjerl 

of  old  lace  and  to  the  ivory  white  of  about  her,  but  I  suppose  he’d  slay  self, 
her  gowTi.  Her  shoulders  rose  in  a  any  one  who  said  so!  She  and  I  got  “ 

slim,  pure  line  out  of  the  creamy  lace;  to  be  awfully  good  friends,  one  summer,  ton,”  she  went  on.  “I  think  it’s  a 

there  was  a  curious  sort  of  pride  in  her  when  we  must  have  been  all  of  thirteen,  shame  for  you  to  be  anchored  this  way. 

bearing.  both  of  us,  and  we’ve  always  kept  up  But  I’ve  got  to  wait  for  my  father.” 

“I  want  you  to  be  nice  to  her,”  said  with  one  another  since,  in  a  way.  I  He  tried  to  interrupt  her  with  an 
Helen.  “Mr.  Orme  keeps  her  to  him-  think  he  hasn’t  liked  it  much.  I’m  instinctive,  perfunctorv'  gesture  of  pro- 
self^h,  dreadfully!  It  isn’t  fair,  sure  he  didn’t  want  her  to  come  to-  test.  But  she  only  smiled. 

She’s  lovely;  she  ought  to  go  about,  night.  So  you  may  find  her  stiff  and  “Oh — ”  he  said  awkwardly,  .^nd 

and  have  good  times,  and  he’s  always  awkward - ”  then:  “I  say.  Miss  Orme.  hav’en’t  vou 

stopped  her.  He’s  abominably  selfish  He  could  testify  that  Helen  had  been  ever  played*  about— at  all?” 
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“W'hy,  I’ve  scarcely  had  a  chance 
to  play  much,”  she  said,  reflectively. 
“Looking  after  a  father  like  mine  takes 
a  good  deal  of  time,  Mr.  Templeton, 
you  see.  I’ve  always  done  that.  He — 
well,  he  makes  a  lot  of  things  seem 
awfully  small  and  unimportant.” 

“I  suppose  that’s  so,”  said  Steve. 
‘And  still - ” 

He  looked  at  her,  baffled.  And  she 
colored,  very  faintly,  under  his  scrutiny, 
so  that  he  flushed  and  never  saw  at  all 
the  amusement  in  her  eyes. 

“I’m  awfully  sorry,”  he  said,  con¬ 
tritely.  “But —  I  have  been  wondering. 


smiling.  Orme  paid  no  attention  to 
him.  He  stood  looking  down  anx¬ 
iously  at  his  daughter. 

“Are  you  ready,  Elizabeth?”  he 
asked. 

“I  think  so,”  she  said,  in  her  low 
voice.  “Father,  I  think  you  do  not 
know  Mr.  Templeton.” 

Orme  turned  to  look  at  Steve,  who 
grew  conscious,  in  the  oddest  way,  of 
a  stirring  of  rev'olt,  of  an  inchoate 
anger. 

“Mr.  Templeton!”  said  Orme,  gently. 

“I  have  been  waiting  for  you  to 


come,”  said  Elizabeth.  “I  wanted  to 
ask  Mr.  Templeton  to  dinner — perhaps 

to-morrow  evening - ” 

Steve  was  swept  from  all  his  moor¬ 
ings.  For  a  moment  his  jaw  dropped, 
and  he  stared  at  her,  utterly  bewil¬ 
dered.  Nev’er  had  anything  aston¬ 
ished  him  so  much.  He  caught  himself 
in  a  moment,  but  not  before  Elizabeth 
Orme  had  seen  and  appraised  his  con¬ 
fusion.  Looking  at  her  with  eyes 
that  were  still  wide  with  astonishment, 
he  saw  her  transformed;  saw  the  flash 
of  mocking,  elfin  delight  in  her  eyes, 


Don’t  you  sing.  Miss  Orme?  There’s 
a  quality  in  your  voice - ” 

He  was  amazed  to  see  that  that  per¬ 
fectly  simple  question  confused  her 
almost  painfully.  She  looked  away, 
and  in  the  end  she  didn’t  answer  him. 
And  he  felt  the  irritation,  the  resent¬ 
ment,  that  had  been  slipping  away  as 
they  had  really  begun  to  talk,  taking 
possession  of  him  again.  He  wished 
her  father  would  come. 

Then,  suddenly,  he  became  conscious 
of  a  change  in  her,  a  sudden  tense¬ 
ness,  a  stiffening  of  her  whole  body,  a 
nervous  flexing  of  the  long  fingers  that 
were  held  together  in  her  lap.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  her  eyes,  rejoicing,  at  first, 
simply  because  they  had,  for  the 
moment,  abandoned  a  disconcerting 
practise  of  fixing  themselves  upon  his 
own.  He  saw  at  once  that  she  was 
looking  at  a  man  who  had  just  come 
in,  a  man  whom  he  recognized  in¬ 
stantly,  because  of  the  many  pictures 
of  him  he  had  seen,  as  John  Orme. 

His  first  reaction  to  this  sight  of 
John  Orme  in  the  flesh  was  one  of  dis¬ 
appointment.  In  his  pictures  Orme 
had  remained  in  character.  They  did 
not  belie  a  mental  image  of  a  man 
formidable,  even  rather  sinister;  they 
encouraged  fancy — ^already  inflamed  by 
knowledge  of  what  he  had  done,  of  his 
ruthlessness  in  business — to  create  a 
figure  in  keeping  with  the  legends  that 
had  grown  up  about  him.  But  Orme, 
standing  just  inside  the  wide  doors  of 
the  room,  looking  about  for  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  did  not  look  formidable.  Indeed, 
he  was  scarcely  impressive;  he  lacked 
dignity.  His  shoulders  were  bent  as  he 
peered  about  the  room  with  near-sighted 
eyes.  His  hands  were  thrust  into  the 
pockets  of  his  dinner  coat.  He  w’as 
neither  very  short  nor  very  tall;  he 
looked  mediocre,  inadequate,  negative. 

But  that  judgment  had  to  be  revised 
when  at  last  he  spied  his  daughter, 
and  set  out  to  reach  her,  threading  his 
way  among  the  dancers,  disdaining  the 
long,  safe  way  around  the  walls.  A 
personality  of  sorts  began  to  appear. 
The  myopic  eyes,  more  closely  exam¬ 
ined,  revealed  the  possibility  of  cold, 
harsh  menace.  His  face  was  as  finely 
modeled  as  his  daughter’s.  His  hands 
were  eloquent  of  a  febrile,  nervous 
strength. 

Steve  rose,  of  course,  and  stood, 


He  walked  home  in  a  driving,  hiting  rain,  all  the  miles  to  \Vashington 
Square  and  his  rooms. 
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“At  eight!”  said  Elizabeth,  defi¬ 
nitely.  “Coming,  Dad?” 

“Eight — yes — thanks — ”  said  Steve. 
He  knew  he  was  being  effusive, 
and  loathed  himself,  but  he  couldn’t 
help  it.  “You’ve  really  got  to  go? 
Sorry - ” 

He  wasn’t  sorry  in  the  least,  really. 
He  wanted  to  be  alone,  and  to  have  a 
chance  to  think.  Nothing  was  cleared 
up  in  his  mind.  Why  had  Elizabeth 
Orme  waited  so  long  to  reveal  herself? 
Had  she,  indeed,  revealed  herself  at  all? 
Might  he  not  go  to  her  house  the  next 
evening  in  pursuit  of  a  will-o’-the-wisp? 
Or —  He  only  knew  that  nothing 
would  keep  him  from  dining  with  the 
Ormes  the  next  night! 

He  gave  them  time  to  reach 
their  car  and  get  away,  and  then 
took  craven  flight  himself.  He 
wasn’t  going  to  give  Helen 
Dryden  a  chance  to  voice  the 
questions  he  could  see  in  her 
'if  eyes,  trembling  on  her  lips. 

H  He  didn’t  sleep  well,  and  he  ’ 

was  hardly  efficient  next  day 
■  at  his  office.  He  found  himself, 
w  unexpectedly,  of  course,  as  one 
always  does,  living  through  a 
r  v;  day  of  reckoning.  One  of  those 
imperative  calls  for  a  balance 
had  come  and  couldn’t  be  put 
off.  He  had  to  make  up  his 
books,  and  when  he  was  done 
he  wasn’t  quite  sure  whether 
he  was  on  the  right  side  of  the 
ledger. 

Outwardly,  there  couldn’t  be 
any  question  about  it  at  all. 
He  had  done  splendidly  well 
in  a  material  way.  And  yet, 
life  hadn’t  been  just  what  he 
had  expected  it  to  be.  In  his 
boyhood,  even  in  the  last  days 
of  his  college  time,  when  the 
•  sober  business  of  life  had  loomed 
up  imminently,  he  had  been 
full  of  vague  dreams,  of  furtive 
the  upward  turn  of  the  comers  of  her  at  Steve.  “No!  We  have  met  to-  idealism.  He  had  looked  forward  to 
straight  mouth.  night  for  the  first  time.  And  I’ve  conquests  after  epic  struggles.  Even 

“Will  you  come?”  she  asked.  bored  him — oh,  unutterably!  I’ve  been  from  the  sheer  daily  traffic  of  life  he 

“You  will  let  me  second  that  invita-  tongue-tied  and  dreadfully  stupid!  But  had  anticipated  adventure,  the  savor 

tion,  Mr.  Templeton,”  said  Orme,  I  have  liked  him,  and  I  want  a  chance  of  romance,  a  certain  thrill, 
before  he  could  answer.  to  make  him  like  me  and  see  that  I  am  And  life  had  not  been  at  all  like  that. 

“Delighted,”  said  Steve,  dazed,  not  always  so  stupid.  And  so - ”  He  had  an  excellent  job  that  had  come 

Certainly  acceptance  was  the  easy  She  turned  to  Steve  suddenly.  to  him,  unsought,  as  soon  as  he  was 

way.  “You  startled  me  when  you  asked  out  of  college.  He  had  become  a  cog 

“Mr.  Templeton  is  an  old  friend?”  me  if  I  sang,  so  that  I  didn’t  an-  in  a  great  corporate  machine.  Each 
asked  Orme  of  Elizabeth.  “I  suppose  swer,”  she  said.  “I  do,  but  only  my  year  had  brought  him  promotion,  more 
you  have  renewed  many  acquaintances  father  has  heard  me — except  for  my  money,  increased  responsibility.  And 
here  at  Mrs.  Dryden’s?”  teachers.  I  should  like  to  sing  for  he  wasn’t  dependent,  even,  upon  his 

Stev’e  heard  Elizabeth  Orme  laugh  you - ”  job;  he  had  a  little  money  of  his  own, 

then,  for  the  first  time.  He  couldn’t  Steve  was  looking  at  Orme  just  then,  so  that  he  had  never  had  need  of  con- 
have  spoken  himself  to  save  his  life.  And  he  saw  how  his  face  was  swept  by  sidering  the  caprice  of  an  employer. 

He  left  the  answer  to  her;  their  eyes  a  curious  spasm,  only  to  become  in  a  He  thought  of  Elizabeth  Orme  a  good 

met.  .And  in  that  meeting  a  subtle  moment,  bland,  expressionless.  He  was  deal,  of  course.  And  he  flushed  dark 

bond  was  forged  between  them;  he  underlining  his  acquiescence,  so  to  red  when  he  thought  of  his  first  swift, 
knew,  bewildered  though  he  was,  that  speak.  contemptuous  rejection  and  dismissal  of 

they  could  never,  now,  quite  sink  back  “To-morrow  evening,  then?”  said  her.  Probably  Helen  Dryden  had  been 
into  the  curious  remoteness  of  their  Orme.  “I  think  we  must  go  now,  right,  and  he  was  sf>oiled  and  insuffer- 
earlier  contact.  Elizabeth.”  ably  complacent,  as  she  had  told  him, 

“.An  old  friend!”  said  Elizabeth.  “Yes — to-morrow  evening — thanks,”  when  he  had  ventured  to  complain. 

Again  she  laughed,  and  again  she  looked  said  Steve,  rather  flatly.  Well - 


It  hadn  t  been  easy  to  break  away  from  a  gi: 

didn  t  talk,  wbom  no  one 
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He  found  Elizalwth  remote  again, 
distant,  difficult,  as  she  had  been  at 
first,  the  night  before.  For  a  moment, 
as  she  greeted  him  and  gave  him  her 
hand,  she  was  warm;  almost  she 
glowed.  It  was  not  that  any  real 
color  came  into  her  cheeks,  rather  he 
was  conscious  of  hot  bUxxi  surging 
below  the  surface.  Her  hand  was  cold 
as  ice;  it  trembled  as  he  held  it.  His 
own  mood,  though,  was  wholly  differ- 
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ent  from  the  one  she  had  inspired 
twenty-four  hours  before.  He  was 
full  of  a  great  tenderness  toward  her; 
he  wanted  to  reassure  her,  to  guard 
her  against  whatever  it  might  be  that 
she  feared.  She  turned  away  from  the 
imminent  revelation  of  his  emotion;  it 
was  as  if  she  projected  herself  into  some 
far fastnessof  isolation.  .And yet, myste¬ 
riously,  he  was  content;  he  was  strange¬ 
ly  sure  that  all  was,  or  would  be,  well. 


Orme,  at  dinner,  was  gracious,  almost 
urbane.  He  talked  freely  and  he 
talked  well,  and  he  set  himself  to  draw 
Steve  out.  There  w-as  a  subtle  flat¬ 
tery  in  his  inquiries  as  to  Steve’s  opin¬ 
ions  upon  many  points  of  business; 
he  acquiesced,  once  or  twice,  in  opin¬ 
ions  that  differed  from  his  own.  It 
was  easy  for  Elizabeth  to  hold  herself 
aloof,  speaking  seldom,  listening  to 
the  two  men,  and  watching  them.  .As 


She  stood,  sinking  alone,  the  piano  silenced, 


she  had  done,  there  was  a  to  sing  for  you — something  pretty, 
silence.  Now  he  looked  at  ‘My  Mother  Bids  Me  Bind  My  Hair,’ 
could  see  her,  veiled,  mys-  perhaps,  or  something  of  Cyril  Scott’s — 
Their  eyes  met,  challenging,  if  you  turned  out  to  be  advanced!  So 
her  laugh  rang  out.  Capri-  that  you  could  tell  me  what  a  nice 
mockingly,  she  brought  her  voice  I  had,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
ashing  down  upon  the  keys,  trained - ” 

“Trained!”  he  ex- 

I** 

i-y. ,  .  /ivx.  "  -  said.  “You 

have  no  right 


her  fingers  wandered 

wandt?ed^with'^her  Saturday  afternoon  he  found  them  loth  waiting  for  him.  ^ 

thoughts.  And  then  like  that  away, 

she  sang  the  song  of  Solveig,  and  She  brought  him  to  his  feet,  his  pulses  If  it’s  your  father’s  fault,  he  must  have 

Steve  thought  that  in  her  low,  rich  throbbing  as  the  hot  blood  leaped  been  awfully  selfish - ” 

voice  all  the  beauty  that  he  had  ever  through  them.  It  was  Carmen's  song  “He’s  not  selfish!”  she  cried,  furi- 
known  was  caught.  that  she  sang  now — sang  with  an  ously.  “.^re  you  going  to  be  like 

He  grew  tense  as  he  listened.  The  astonishing,  a  dazzling  brilliancy,  eveiy*  one  else?  Like  all  the  people 
tragic  f>assion  of  the  song  took  hold  Now,  at  last,  he  saw  her  as  she  might  who  don’t  understand  him,  and  think 
of  him,  and  it  fired  him  so  that  he  be.  She  rose  to  meet  him,  all  aflame,  he’s  the  sort  of  man  the  yellow  papers 
dared  not  look  at  her.  Yet,  though  She  stood,  singing  alone,  the  piano  say  he  is?” 

he  did  not  look,  he  saw  her  with  a  new  silenced,  her  arm  flung  out  in  a  great  “Oh,  Lord!”  said  Steve,  aghast, 
vision.  She  sang,  and  her  voice  died  gesture  of  defiance.  Her  voice  rang  “Miss  Orme,  that’s  not  fair!  He’s 

away  at  last,  until  only  faint,  trem-  out,  taunting,  provocative,  wanton:  a  wonder,  of  course.  I  know  that, 

bling  echoes  of  it  lingered  in  the  dark-  ^  ^  •  And  I’m  awfullv  strong  for  him.  He 

encd  room.  It  was  verv  still  until  »  was  bullv  to  me  to-night — corking.  He 

she  sang  again,  and  sang,  this  time,  r  «  talked  to  me  as  if  I  d  been  right  on  his 

“Ich  grolk  niclit."  And  now  her  In  that  moment  anything  might  own  level,  instead  of  just  a  kid.  But — 

voice,  rich,  infinite  in  its  color,  was  hav'e  happened.  And  then  —  she  well — it  makes  me  hot  to  think  of  all 

an  adumbration  of  longing,  the  veiy  laughed.  the  good  times  you’ve  been  miss- 

sublimation  of  desire,  repressed,  sup-  “Oh — you  see!”  she  said.  “I’m  not  ing - ” 

pressed.  to  be  trusted,  Mr.  Templeton!  I  was  (CoriiKued  on  page  91) 
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AFTER  THE  WAR 

An  Open  forum  devoted  to  the 
problems  of  world  reconstruction 

■yx  THAT  is  coining? 

^  ’  What  will  the  war  do  to  man? 

What  kind  of  world  will  it  leave  us,  and  our  children,  and  theirs? 

What  changes  will  it  bring — in  oiu:  work,  our  life,  our  thought — specifically,  in  indus¬ 
try,  trade,  business,  finance;  in  social  organization,  domestic  life,  religion,  education, 
science,  art,  philosophy,  and  in  the  spirit  and  attitude  of  man  toward  life ;  in  government. 


and  in  international  relations? 

By  the  end  of  this  year  the 
war  will  involve,  in  person  or 
property,  ninety-two  per  cent, 
of  the  world’s  population.  It 
will  have  cost  in  money  three 
times  as  much  as  all  the  previous  wars 
together  since  the  beginning  of  history. 
It  will  be  costing  daily  more  than  four 
times  as  much  as  when  it  began.  It 
will  be  consuming  more  than  half  the 
daily  per  capita  income  of  every  person 
in  the  world. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
men,  about  three-quarters  of  the  work¬ 
ing  population  of  the  world,  have  been 
withdrawn  from  productive  industr>'  for 
several  years.  Nearly  all  the  energies 
of  mankind  have  been  devoted  to  the 
task  of  war.  The  world  is  beginning  to 
feel  the  hand  of  starvation;  it  is  not 
producing  enough  to  meet  its  primal 
needs;  it  is  living  on  its  savings,  and  the 
ordinary  progress  of  civilization  has 
been  brought  to  a  standstill. 

The  war  is,  from  every  point  of  view, 
the  greatest  single  event  that  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  human  history, 

VV’hat  will  come  of  it,  come  after  it, 
is  the  most  important  single  question 
in  the  world.  It  commands  and  focuses 
the  thought,  the  hope,  the  will  of  three- 
quarters  of  mankind. 

There  are  fifty  million  men  under  arms, 
and  behind  each  fighter  there  are  four 
workers.  But  in  and  behind  each  fighter 
and  each  worker  there  are  unnumloered 
thinkers,  hopers,  planners,  demanders. 

Never  before  has  so  large  a  part  of 
the  human  race  thought  so  long  and 
so  hard  about  one  thing  at  one  time, 
and  that  thing  a  reconstruction  of  life, 
a  realinement  of  human  institutions 
and  the  human  spirit. 

The  ver\'  volume  of  the  answers, 
the  thought,  the  hope,  the  demand 
which  the  question  of  the  future  has 
brought  forth,  is  a  guarantee  of  some 
change,  and  it  is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  difficult  factors  in 
whatever  changes  take  place.  In  this 
department  of  the  magazine  we  are 
going  to  touch  and  test  and  reveal  to 
our  readers  something  of  the  direction 
and  force  of  this  current  as  it  is  re¬ 
flected  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 


and  to  seek  in  it  some  foothold  for 
faith  and  prophecy. 

The  answ'ers  we  hav'e  had  thus  far  for 
the  most  part  have  been  products  of  the 
flame  and  agony  of  war,  a  misty  pageant 
of  hope,  desire,  dogma,  theor\%  revolt — 
a  nebulous  chaos  without  substance, 
without  strength  except  strength  of  will 
and  passion.  To  some  the  future  is  a 
dark  forest,  to  others  a  Socialistic  mil- 
lenium;  to  some  a  prospect  of  an  endless 
succession  of  war  and  strife;  to  others 
a  golden  age  of  eternal  peace  and  uni¬ 
versal  democracy.  Other  men  of  ad¬ 
vanced  years  w'e  have  heard  say  simply 
that  they  are  glad  they  will  not  live  to 
see  the  only  future  they  can  imagine. 

But  is  there  no  key,  no  solid  ground 
from  which  the  future  m.ay  be  fac:d? 

VVe  believe  there  is — a  simple  key 
that  opens  the  gate  to  a  vista  of  a  new 
age  in  human  history  more  abounding 
in  hope  and  promise  and  allure  than 
any  before  to  those  who  Icxjk  out  upon 
it  wnth  robust  spirits,  with  eyes  free  of 
illusion,  and  with  minds  open  to  the 
touch  of  realities. 

The  key  is  already  in  the  hands  of 
ever)’  one  who  has  opened  his  eyes  and 
mind  to  the  things  that  have  trans¬ 
pired  around  him  since  the  war  Ijegan, 
who  has  kept  in  touch  with  the  facts 
and  the  movement  of  men’s  spirit  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  generation.  The  key  to 
the  future  is  not  a  matter  of  prophecy, 
but  one  of  close  observation,  and 
diagnosis.  Nothing  will  come  out  of 
this  war  that  was  not  in  it.  The 
changes  to  come  are  going  on  under  our 
noses;  they  have  Ijeen  observable  since 
the  beginning  of  the  century;  the  war 
has  merely  quickened  a  tendency  long 
developing.  They  are  so  definite  and 
fundamental  that  their  larger  effects 
can  be  completed  and  realized  before 
the  end  of  the  century. 

The  key  lies  in  the  facts  of  the  existing 
world  situation.  Those  facts  concern: 

1.  The  world’s  food  supply. 

2.  The  world’s  energy  supply. 

3.  The  world’s  supply  of  other  natu¬ 
ral  resources  and  materials. 

4.  Transportation. 

5.  Population. 

6.  Public  feeling. 


• 

The  world  situation,  the  human  situ¬ 
ation  which  these  facts  constitute,  we 
believe  is  new  in  human  history,  and 
it  is  the  basis  of  a  new  age  in  human 
history,  an  age  marked  by  new  insti¬ 
tutions  and  a  new  spirit  in  men. 

What  this  situation,  these  institutions, 
this  spirit  are,  we  are  going  to  try,  with 
the  aid  of  Everybody’s  readers,  to  de¬ 
scribe  in  this  department  from  month 
to  month. 

The  facts  and  actualities  in  the  first 
five  groups  and  the  changes  in  indus¬ 
try,  trade,  finance,  social  and  political 
life  which  they  have  already  made  and 
which  they  forecast  will  be  dealt  with 
each  month  in  Everybody’s  in  the 
briefest,  most  condensed  form.  No 
ideal  of  reconstruction,  no  dogmatic 
solution  of  its  problems  will  l)e  offered. 
The  articles  will  be  purely  informative. 
They  will  constitute  a  report,  a  sylla¬ 
bus  of  the  w’orld  situation,  which  is  the 
basis  for  any  reconstruction.  Such  a 
syllabus  is  a  necessity  now  in  order 
that  we  may  push  the  war  to  the  best 
outcome  and  reap  the  greatest  possible 
benefits  from  it. 

'^HE  facts  of  group  six.  the  facts  of 
public  feeling  now  and  at  the  entl  of 
the  war,  are  the  only  ones  subject  to 
change  and  uncertainty.  They  are 
now’here  written  down  and  expressed 
with  any  sureness  and  clarity.  Vet 
these  facts  are  a  vital  part  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  as  imperative,  as  influential,  as 
problematic  as  any  of  nature. 

Here  and  in  this  whole  attempt  the 
readers  of  Everybody’s  can  help  and 
must  help. 

Write  us  fully,  frankly,  fearlessly  your 
ideas  on  the  world  after  the  war.  Tell 
us  what  the  wex  has  done  to  you,*  v  hat 
changes  it  has  made  in  your  outlook  upon 
life,  and  specifically  in  your  ideas  about 
our  economic,  social  and  political  institu¬ 
tions. 

Be  as  clear,  be  as  concrete,  be  as  defi¬ 
nite  and  as  sincere  as  the  great  question 
demands.  Everything  ycu  say  will  be 
weighed  and  studied.  As  much  of  it  as 
space  permits  will  be  printed  here. 
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‘The  AUTOCRAT 


A  MAN  knifed  In  a  drunken 
brawl  in  a  vodka  shop  was 
an  ordinary,  if  very  re¬ 
grettable  incident — not  that 
a  dead  fireman  mattered, 
but  the  red-tape  formalities  interfered 
with  the  vice-consul’s  duck -shooting, 
and  the  necessity  of  finding  a  substitute 
aggravated  the  chief  engineer’s  dysp)ep>- 
sia.  Alf  Pursey  was  only  indirectly 
concerned;  inasmuch  that  a  certain 
red-headed  stoker  who  had  just  left 
the  hospital  after  an  obstinate  bout  of 
delirium  tremens,  filled  the  vacant  berth. 
Contrary’  to  the  custom  of  sea-vagrants, 
Alf  had  remained  in  the  Matilda  Farn- 
croft  for  a  number  of  years  and,  as  a 
reward  of  virtue,  had  risen  to  donkey- 
man,  onerous  post,  although  the  in¬ 
crease  of  pay  was  nearly  swallowed, 
literally,  by  young  Alf. 

By  the  time  that  the  Matilda  Farn- 
crofl  had  passed  Cape  Matapan  Jim 
Randall  and  .\lf  had  chummed  up  over 
a  mutual  taste  in  tobacco  and  unprint¬ 
able  opinions.  As  g(xxl-natured  as  he 
was  broad-chested,  .\lf  took  the  edge 
off  the  heated  slavery  of  the  stokehold 
for  Jim — as  much  as  a  donkeyman 
could  do.  So  the  watches  passed  to 
the  rhythmic  beat  of  the  engines  and 
the  regular  clang  of  the  ship’s  bell; 
thrudding  through  the  violet  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  bucketting  across  the  Bay. 
One  morning  after  they  had  picked  up 
the  Lizard  Light,  Jim  and  .Alf  were 
below  in  the  “toy  hell,”  plying  rakes 
and  heaving  coal  into  the  insatiable  red 
jaw’s  of  the  roaring  furnaces.  From 
up  the  gloom  of  the  fiddley  came  the 
moan  of  the  wind;  the  hot  metal  plates 
of  the  floor  swayed  as  the  ship  lurched 
drunkenly;  the  clang  and  rattle  of  the 
tortured  hull  and  the  angry  tumult  of 
the  engines  merged  into  a  clamor  of 
torment. 

Just  as  a  shuddering  pause  came  at 
the  end  of  a  dive,  a  steampif>e  burst. 
Scalding  clouds  drove  the  men  helter- 
skelter  for  the  fiddley  ladders.  When 
Jim  mounted  the  iron  rungs  the  man 
alK)ve  him  slipped.  .As  he  slid  past, 
Jim  grabbed  his  clothes.  The  check 
broke  the  fall,  but  jerked  Jim  from  his 
hold.  Together  they  disappeared. 
Choking  with  heat,  somehow  Jim  con¬ 
trived  to  hoist  the  inert  body  over  his 
shoulders  and  slowly,  painfully,  re¬ 
mounted  to  the  ’tween -deck  level, 
where  he  recognized  .Alf. 

When  Alf  expressed  his  gratitude  in 
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crude  terms  Jim  magnanimously  sought 
to  cover  any  exhibition  of  emotion  by 
an  invitation 'to  join  him  in  a  ‘bust’  on 
shore.  Compelled  t<J  refuse  ‘on"  the 
ground  that  he  was  a  teetotaler — to 
Jim’s  speechless  bewilderment — .Alf 
sought  to  make  honorable  amends  by 
insisting  that  Jim  should  stay  with  him 
and  meet  his  wife,  knowing,  simple 
soul,  no  greater  honor  in  all  the  world. 
Most  men  in  his  station  of  life  treat 
their  wives  as  a  blend  of  the  houri  of 
the  harem  and  a  beast  of  burden;  not 
so  .Alf.  Over  a  couple  of  pints  of  four- 
ale  and  one  lemonade  .Alf  unbosomed 
himself  of  the  conviction  that  his  wife 
and  son  were  the  adjective  finest  on  the 
adjective  earth;  and  after  a  third  pint, 
Jim  heartily  agreed  with  him. 

In  shore-going  togs — Jim  sp>orting 
a  green  kerchief  in  place  of  his  usual 
shirt-band — the  two  men  made  their 
way  to  the  cobbled  street  of  small 
gray  houses,  one  of  which  .Alf  considered 
to  be  the  center  of  the  universe. 
Proudly  he  ushered  Jim  into  the  tiny 
passage  and  shouting:  “Hey,  Missus!” 
disappeared  into  the  back  regions. 
While  Jim  stood  waiting  awkwardly, 
cap  in  hand,  a  young  woman  came  down 
the  narrow  stairs,  wiping  her  hands  on 
an  apron.  She  was  a  plump  brunette 
with  the  first  traces  of  household 
drudgeiy'  graven  on  her  comely  fea¬ 
tures.  For  a  moment  she  stared  in 
bewilderment  at  the  look  of  astonish¬ 
ment  on  Jim’s  face. 

“Mar\’!” 

“Jim!” 

.Apprehensively  she  moved  back¬ 
ward  as  he  stepped  forward  eagerly. 

“No,  no!”  she  whispered. 

“Hey  Missus!  Hey,  Mar\’,  where 
are  yer?”  came  .Alf’s  voice  from  the 
kitchen.  Jim  made  a  clumsy  motion 
to  retreat.  The  woman  regained  her 
presence  of  mind.  With  one  finger  to 
her  lips  she  moved  past  him,  calling 
out  sharply: 

“Alf!  ’Ere,  Alf,  ’oo’s  this  ’ere?” 

“.A’Ullo,”  said  Alf  jovially,  emerging. 
“There  y’are!  Thort  yer’d  run  orf,  I 
did!  That’s  my  mate.  Missus.  Saved 
me  bloomin’  life,  ’e  did!  ’Ere,  where’s 
yer  bloomin’  kiss?” 

“Don’t,”  she  snapped,  dodging  his 
attempted  caress. 

“She’s  shy,”  laughed  .Alf,  winking 
at  Jim,  whose  face  was  against  the  light 
of  the  door.  “  ’Ere,  come  on  in! 
Wot  yer  standing  there  for?  .Arsk  ’im 


in,  proper  like,  Missus!  Jim’s  goin’  ter 
stay  wiv  us  fer  a  bit,  ain’t  yer,  mate?” 

“  ’Im  stay  wiv  us!”  she  echoed 
shrilly. 

“Yus,  why.  not?  Ain’t  ’e  orl  right? 
Don’t  like  lagers,  she  don’t!”  he  add¬ 
ed  playfully.  “But  that’s  orl  right; 
she’ll  soon  chum  up  to  my  mate,  I 
know.” 

Mary  shot  a  quick  look  at  Jim  and 
disappeared  into  the  kitchen.  Jim 
paused  irresolutely,  twiddling  his  cap. 

“Look  ’ere,  Alf,”  said  he  diffidently, 
“I  don’t  fink  I’d  better  stay.  Sorter 
upset  the  missus,  don’t  it?  ’Sides,” 
he  added  lamely,  “I  wanter  look  up  a 
bloke  o’  me  sister’s  wot  lives  in  Bolton.” 

“Come  on!”  exploded  .Alf  boister¬ 
ously,  dragging  him  by  the  arm. 
“Wot  yer  playin’  at?  She’ll  come 
round  orl  right.  Women  is  like  that. 
Come,  you  don’t  know  ’em  as  I  do, 
you  bein’  a  single  bloke,”  winking 
prodigiously.  “Why,  I  wouldn’t  be 
’ere  if  it  wasn’t  fer  you.  Wait  till  she 
know’s  orl  about  it  and  she  won’t  be 
able  ter  do  enuff  fer  yer!” 

“I’ll  come  on  to  yer  arter  I  been  ter 
Bolton.” 

“Get  aout,  wor  d’yer  tyke  me  fer?” 
demanded  .Alf  truculently  forcing  the 
reluctant  Jim  on  to  a  rickety  sofa. 
“Sit  down!  Wot’s  the  matter  wiv  yer? 
Want  ter  insult  a  feller?” 

“No.” 

“Well,  then  shut  up  and  don’t  be  a 
bloomin’  fool!  .Ah,”  grinning  trium¬ 
phantly,  “you  wait  till  yer  see  young 
.Alf!  He’ll  .Alf  yer  proper!  Hey, 
Mary!”  he  bawled,  “gettin’  supper? 
Get  a  ’ustle  on.  Missus!  We’re  ’ungry, 
we  are,  ain’t  w'e,  mate?  ’Ere,  I’ll  fetch 
’im  down!”  .^nd  shouting:  “.Alf!  Hey, 
young  .Alf!”  he  thundered  up  the  stairs, 
leaving  Jim  gazing  at  an  oleograph  of 
the  king  and  queen. 

.As  the  footsteps  sounded  overhead, 
shaking  the  jerry-built  ceiling,  Jim 
rose.  He  stood  in  the  p>assage,  peering 
toward  the  kitchen.  .A  clatter  on  the 
landing  and  uncouth  noises  heralded 
the  arrival  of  the  two  .Alfs.  Jim 
moved  toward  the  street,  hesitated, 
and  returned  hurriedly  to  the  parlor. 

“  ’Ere  y’are,  matel”  exclaimed  .Alf 
senior  as  he  put  down  a  curly-headed, 
bright-eyed  boy.  “Wot  d’yer  fink  of 
’im?  .Ain’t  ’e  a  corf-drop?” 

Jim  seemed  to  have  an  intense 
aversion  to  “cough-drops;”  he  glanced 
at  the  boy  w’ith  a  look  of  terror.  For 
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several  moments  the  boy  regarded  him 
with  the  quietly  inquisitive  stare  of  the 
child.  Then  solemnly  pointing  a  finger, 
remarked:  “Oh,  wot  a  funny  face  you 
got!” 

“Ain’t  ’e  a  corf-drop?”  bawled  big 
Alf,  slapping  his  thigh.  “Wot  did  I 
tell  yer!  A  corf-drop,  ’e  is!” 

“.An’  wot  funny  ’air!”  continued  Alf. 
“Jes’  like  a  norange!” 

Jim  moved  uneasily  and  gav'e  a 
sickly  grin  in  response  to  big  .Alf’s 
paroxysms. 

“A  norange!  A  norange!  Wot  a 
one!  A  norange!” 

“I  like  you,”  announced  the  boy  after 
a  further  solemn  scrutiny.  “You  my 
nunky!” 

He  walked  toward  his  adopted 
relative.  Jim  rose  hastily  and  sat 
down.  As  the  child  placed  a  hand  on 
his  knee,  Jim  squirmed. 

“Up!”  commanded  young  Alf. 

Jim  looked  around  helplessly. 

“Gotter  tyke  ’im  up,”  advised  big 
Alf.  “Captin’s  orders.  ’E’s  captin  ’ere.” 

“Up!”  repeated  young  Alf  impa¬ 
tiently  and  seized  Jim’s  hand.  At  the 
contact  Jim  looked  at  him;  his  face 
softened;  he  sighed;  and  gingerly,  as 
if  he  feared  to  break  the  child,  he  lifted 
him  onto  his  knee. 

“You’re  orl  right,”  approved  .Alf 
senior.  “  ’E  don’t  tyke  to  ev’rybody,  I 
can  tell  yer!  ’E  knows  wot’s  wot,  ’e 
does.  Like  ’is  farver  ’e  knows  a  man 
w’en  ’e  sees  ’im.  .Anybody  as  ’e  takes 
to  I’d  trust — I’d  trust — Gawd,  I’d 
trust  wiv  me  missus,  swelp  me  if  I 
wouldn’t!” 

Jim  dropped  his  eyes  to  the  boy,  who, 
quite  content,  cuddled  closer  to  him 
and  appeared  ready  to  sleep.  As  Alf 
senior  turned  away,  the  mixture  of 
awe  and  regard  swiftly  turned  to  in¬ 
tense  hatred  as  Jim  glanced  at  the 
other’s  broad  back.  When  Mary  came 
in  she  started  3,t  the  sight  of  the  child 
in  Jim’s  arms  and  bit  her  lips. 

“Alf!  Alf!”  she  called  sharply.  “Wot 
yer  doin’  there?  Come  ’ere!” 

The  boy  looked  up  in  sleepy  wonder. 
Jim  put  him  down. 

“W’y,  Mummy - ” 

“Come  ’ere!”  she  repeated. 

Young  .Alf  obeyed. 

“Wot’s  the  matter.  Missus?”  ex¬ 
postulated  big  Alf.  “  ’E’s  orl  right. 
’E’s  took  to  Jim  like  a  clinker  to  a 
gratin’.  Wot’s  upset  yer,  old  gal?” 

“Nuffin,”  she  retort^,  avoiding 
Jim’s  eyes.  “Yer  supper’s  ready.” 

During  the  meal  the  two  .Alfs  con¬ 
tributed  the  bulk  of  the  small  talk;  the 
senior  roaring  with  laughter  at  the 
prodig}'’s  precocious  remarks,  while 
Jim  ate  heartily,  with  the  tail  of 
his  eye  on  Marj^  who  divided  her 
troubled  gaze  between  her  son  and  her 
supper.  .At  the  first  opportunity  she 
cleared  the  table  and  retired  to  the 
scullery. 

The  two  men  proceeded  to  fill  their 
pipes  from  big  Alf’s  tobacco- jar;  Jim 


silently,  Alf  engrossed  m  the  boy. 
When  they  had  thrown  their  burnt 
matches  into  the  fire  young  Alf  de¬ 
manded  attention.  Abandoning  his 
pipe  immediately  and  producing  a  toy 
whip  with  much  affected  mystery, 
Alf  presented  it  to  the  delighted  young¬ 
ster  and  flopping  on  his  knees  began  to 
play  horse.  Presently  young  .Alf  dis¬ 
mounted  from  his  bucking  steed  and, 
flourishing  the  whip  in  Jim’s  face, 
clamored  that  he  should  play,  too. 

“Me!”  exclaimed  Jim  in  horror. 
“O  Gawd!” 

But  with  beads  of  perspiration  on 
his  forehead  he  obeyed.  Silent  and 
grim-faced  he  crawled  about  the  kitchen 
floor  with  the  boy  astride,  shouting  and 
cracking  his  whip  in  great  glee,  while 
big  .Alf  sat  on  a  wooden  chair  chuckling 
and  laughing  encouragement.  In  the 
middle  of  the  performance  Mary  en¬ 
tered  the  room  unheard.  She  watched 
the  scene,  a  peculiar  expression  of  pain 
in  her  eyes.  Then,  tight-lipped,  she 
advanced  and  marched  the  boy  right 
off  to  bed. 

VV’hen  she  had  gone  Jim  sat  staring  at 
the  fire,  biting  at  a  dead  pipe,  while  the 
host,  garrulous  and  happy,  blew  clouds 
of  smoke.  At  length  Alf  grew  aware 
of  his  wife’s  continued  absence.  After 
a  short  panegyric  on  her  many  virtues 
he  thought  he’d  go  and  “see  wot’s  up.” 
While  he  stumped  up-stairs  Jim  sat 
listening.  Once  he  sighed  hard  and 
clenched  his  fists. 

“She’s  sorter  feelin’  porely,”  .Alf 
explained  on  his  return.  “Sorter  upset 
like.  Women  is  like  that  sometimes. 
Queer  sort  women  is — ”  He  rambled  on 
for  a  few  minutes,  fidgeting.  “Fac’  is 
— better  turn  in,  hey?  Sorter  want  me 
ter  comfort  ’er.  VVomen  is  like  that 
sometimes.  Funny  fings,  women. 
Don’t  mind,  do  yer?” 

After  turning  out  the  lamp  and  lock¬ 
ing  the  front  door  Alf  escorted  Jim  to 
the  guest-chamber,  a  tiny  room  at  the 
back. 

“Goo’  night,  mate!  ’Ope  yer’U  sleep 
orl  right,  hey?  Ain’t  no  turnin’  out 
’ere!  Goo’  night!” 

“Goo’  night!”  growled  Jim  at  the 
closing  door. 

For  fully  ten  minutes  he  sat  hunched 
on  the  little  bed  with  his  head  between 
his  hands,  grim-faced,  bright-eyed,  lis¬ 
tening.  Suddenly  he  swore  and  sprang 
to  his  feet,  his  face  contorted,  fists 
clenched;  then  tearing  off  his  boots  he 
clutched  his  bundle  and  crept  down¬ 
stairs. 

A  S  THE  murky  light  filtered  through 
the  curtains  .Alf  tiptoed  down  the 
stairs  in  his  stocking-feet.  He  lighted 
the  fire  and  his  pipe,  made  tea  and 
stumped  up-stairs  again,  bearing  two 
cups  and  the  grin  of  a  triumphant 
schoolboy.  He  deposited  one  cup  on 
the  landing,  delivered  the  other  to  his 
wife,  who  sleepily  feigned  delight,  and 
returned  for  the  first  cup. 


“.Aye,  but  he’d  sooner  ’ave  beer!”  he 
muttered  as  he  pushed  open  the  door  of 
the  spare  room.  “Gaw!”  he  exclaimed, 
and  peered  round  as  if  he  exp>ected  to 
find  Jim  under  the  bed  or  in  the  wash- 
stand,  scratching  his  head  perplexedly. 
“Ain’t  been  ter  bed!  W’ere  is  ’e!” 
The  bewilderment  grew  into  a  grin  of 
comprehension.  “Pore  old  Jim!”  ad¬ 
dressing  the  empty  bed.  “Kinder 
hearly  for  bed  and  thort  ’e’d  like  a  wet 
an’  ain’t  come  ’ome!  Might  ’a’  knowed! 
Same  as  I’d  ’a’  done  once.  Wot  d’yer 
fink,  ole  gal?”  he  shouted  to  Mary, 
carrying  the  cup  back  with  him.  “My 
mate’s  bin  an’  gawn!” 

“Gawn!”  echoed  Mary  in  startled 
relief. 

“Yus.  Ain’t  bin  ter  bed!”  and  he 
related  his  surmise  with  many  guffaws. 
“But  ’e’ll  turn  up  fer  ’is  tommy — wiv 
a  thick  ’ead!” 

Mary  made  no  comment. 

"f  ATER,  as  the  guest  did  not  re- 
^  turn,  .Alf  grew  anxious  and  depart¬ 
ed  in  search  of  him.  However,  he  could 
not  discover  Jim  in  the  purlieus  of  the 
district.  “Bin  an'  gawn  on  the  booze!” 
was  the  verdict.  A  sincere  regret  that 
he  had  not  been  permitted  to  exercise 
hospitality  evoked  the  remark:  “Orter 
’ave  got  ’im  some  beer — same  as  I’d  ’a’ 
liked  afore  I  took  up  wiv  you,  hey. 
Missus?  Wunnerful  ’ooman  you  are, 
ole  gal,  straight!”  Caressing  his  un¬ 
responsive  wife  with  one  horny  hand  he 
kissed  her.  “Feelin’  sorter  porely,  ain’t 
yer,  ole  dear?” 

Mary  continued  to  feel  “porely” 
apparently;  so  that  when  .Alf  trans¬ 
lated  his  disappointment  that  his 
short  spell  at  home  was  likely  to  be 
marred,  into  terms  of  solicitous  concern 
for  Jim,  and  was  peevishly  told  to 
“cheese  it!”  his  wide  understanding  of 
women  was  slightly  strained. 

He  pondered  long  and  a  little  sulkily 
upon  her  unusual  manner  and  failed 
to  find  any  consolation  in  his  own 
stereotyped  formula  for  feminine  ways. 

However,  on  the  following  evening 
.Alf  returned  from  work  with  the  news 
that  Jim  had,  that  morning,  received 
seven  days’  hard  labor  for  having  been 
“drunk  and  disorderly.”  “Good-’earted 
bloke,  ’im!”  concluded  Alf,  wagging 
his  head  compassionately;  “but  a  rough 
un,  same  as  I  might  ’a’  bin.” 

Mary  sighed  and  turned  away  as  .Alf 
thundered  up-stairs  to  see  young  .Alf, 
who  had  been  put  to  bed. 

“W’ere  nunky?”  demanded  the  child. 

“Nunky  gawn  away  fer  a  ’oliday,” 
said  Alf,  grinning  at  his  own  waggish¬ 
ness. 

The  boy  considered.  “.Ain’t  ’e  never 
cornin’  back?” 

“Oh,  yus,  ’e’ll  come  back  orl  right.” 

“W’en?” 

“Inner  week  or  two.” 

“W’ere’s  ’egawn?” 

“Gawn?  Oh  ’e’s  gawn  up  ter  Lun- 
non.” 
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They  wrestled  lor  possession  of  tlie  weapon.  One  band  pressed  upon  ber  bosom.  Mary  s 
fevensb  eyes  watched  tbe  straining  men. 


“Waffor?”  “Yus,  corse  ’e  ’as!  Jus’  like  you!”  Mary  gave  a  quick  look  from  the  boy 

“Waffor?  W’y — I  dunno,”  confessed  And  as  Mary  entered  the  room  he  to  Alf.  “Wot’s  the  matter  wiv  you!” 
••Mf,  unable  to  rise  to  the  occasion.  turned  to  her  waggishly:  “Ain’t  that  she  demanded  furiously.  “Telling  ’im 

“.^in’t ’e  gotter ’ome?”  right,  old  dear?”  lies  like  that!  Ain’t  yer  nuffin  better 

“W’y,  yus,  of  course,  ’e  ’as!”  “.\in’t  wot  right?”  demanded  Mary,  ter  do  than’  ter  keep  ’im  awake  all 

“.An’,  Pa,  ain’t  ’e  got  any  liT  boys  “Ain’t  Jim  gotter  little  boy  jus’  like  night?  Ain’t  I  gotter-nuff  trouble 

like  me  to  play  w’iv?”  our  .Alf?”  wivout  you  upsettin’ things?” 
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Gaw!  said  Alf  eloquently,  staring  at 
her.  “Wot’s  the  matter  wiv  you, 
Missus?” 

“Oh,  go  away,  do!”  shrilled  Mary. 

Big  Alf  rose  silently,  looked  at  the 
boy  sitting  up  in  bed  watching  them 
curiously  and  at  his  wife. 

“Wot’re  you  waitin’  for?”  she  de¬ 
manded  acidly.  “I  gotter  get  ’im  ter 
sleep  arter  you  gone  and  woke  ’im. 
Goon!” 

“She’s  balmy,”  muttered  the  per¬ 
plexed  Alf  as  he  slouched  out  of  the 
room.  “I  never  done  nuffin.” 

“Wot’s  the  matter  wiv  Pa?”  de¬ 
manded  young  Alf. 

“Ain’t  nuffin  the  matter  wiv  Pa,” 
asserted  Mary  more  quietly.  “Now 
you  go  ter  sleep,  d’yer  ’ear?” 

“But,  Ma,”  persisted  young  Alf  as  he 
snuggled  down,  “ain’t  Nunky  Jim 
gotter  li’l’  boy  like - ” 

“Oh,  be  quiet,  an’  go  ter  sleep,  will 
yer!”  snappied  Mary  and  a  sharp 
smack  terrorized  the  boy  into  obedience. 

FIREMAN’S  life  is  much  like  a 
sailor’s — both  are  fortunate  if 
they  have  as  many  days  at  home  as 
they  have  weeks  at  sea.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  the  Matilda  Farncroft  was 
due  to  sail  in  ballast  for  Cardiff  to  load 
coal  for  the  Black  Sea.  Big  Alf  hoped 
that  Mary  would  soften  toward  him. 
But  she  did  not.  Unconsciously  he 
bestowed  the  inhibited  caresses  up)on 
young  Alf,  observed  by  Mary  with  a 
strained,  patient  look  in  her  eyes,  as  if 
she  were  compelling  herself  to  endure 
the  extravagant,  even  fatuous,  senti¬ 
mentalities  of  a  sentimental,  male. 
But  she  made  no  remark.  Indeed,  she 
scarcely  spoke  at  all. 

When  at  last  he  had  made  ready  and 
stood,  bundle  in  hand,  gazing  at  her 
w-ith  the  questioning  expression  of  a 
hurt  dog,  she  seemed  to  relent.  She 
placed  her  arm  round  his  neck  and 
kissed  him  with  something  of  the 
warmth  of  other  days.  But  when  he 
sought  to  return  it,  she  repulsed  him. 
The  gladness  was  turned  to  anger.  He 
muttered  an  oath  and  went  hurriedly, 
pained  and  smoldering  with  anger  at 
the  feeling  that  he  had  really  done 
something  to  offend  her;  bewildered 
and  frightened  of  he  knew  not  what. 

No  sooner  had  the  door  closed  be¬ 
hind  him  than  Mary  sought  young  Alf 
and  in  the  middle  of  extravagant 
caresses  burst  into  tears.  Young  Alf, 
too,  was  bewildered  at  these  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  happenings.  But  when  he, 
as  ever  solicitous,  inquired  what  the 
matter  was,  he  received  such  a  sharp 
admonition  not  to  ask  silly  questions, 
that  he  in  sympathy  began  to  weep. 
Mother  and  child  together  sobbed. 

Then  young  Alf  put  his  arm  around 
Marj^’s  neck  and  said  with  the  air  of 
one  solving  a  terrible  problem:  “Alf 
tho  thorry  Mummy  thorry  Daddy 
gone!”  and  ceased  to  cr\’.  Yet  his 
small  mind  was  still  bewildered  by  the 
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glance  w'hich  his  mother  gave  him  as 
she  dried  her  eyes  upon  her  apron. 

However,  Mar\'  had,  as  usual,  little 
time  to  waste  upon  marital  or  any  other 
problems.  She  went  about  her  house¬ 
work  all  day  with  an  unusually  absent- 
minded  look,  and  at  ever>'  step  or 
knock  of  itinerant  hawker,  started 

apprehensively. 

Toward  five  o’clock  young  Alf,  to 
his  delight,  was  dressed  in  his  Sunday 
best  and  led  off  to  have  supper  with  an 
aunt  who  lived  some  blocks  away. 

That  there  was  something  unusual 

about  to  happen  he  was  convinced;  for 
upon  cake  and  ginger-beer  he  was 

allowed  to  gorge  unreproved,  and  al¬ 
though  his  bedtime  was  eight,  Mar\' 
did  not  even  suggest  leaving  until  after 
nine. 

Exceedingly  happy  and  slightly  dys¬ 
peptic,  young  Alf  said  his  prayers  with 
a  sp)ecial  plea  for  those  at  sea  and  was 
tucked  up  in  bed,  contented  in  the 
promise  of  a  wonderful  cake  which 
Aunt  Lizzie  was  to  make  for  him  on  the 
morrow. 

But  as  Mary  moved  about  the  little 
kitchen,  clearing  up  for  the  night,  there 
came  a  single  knock  at  the  door. 
Mary  stood  still,  holding  a  dish  in  her 
hand.  Her  eyes  were  like  a  startled 
fawn’s.  She  hesitated;  moved  from 
one  foot  to  the  other;  her  mobile  lips 
muttered:  “It’ll  only  lie  Mrs.  Barker!” 

She  put  down  the  dish  very  carefully; 
placed  her  hand  upon  her  breast. 
Again  came  the  knock;  louder,  imperi¬ 
ous.  Mar>'  hesitated;  glanced  at  the 
fire.  Mary  went  out. 

Silhouetted  against  the  blue  of  the 
night  was  the  form  of  a  man. 

“Mar— y!” 

“You!  Oh!”  In  a  panic  she  tried  to 
close  the  door,  whisp>ering,  “Go  away! 
Oh,  Gawd,  go  away!” 

“Mary!”  Jim  insisted,  pressing  his 
bulk  against  the  door. 

“Don’t!  Don’t!”  she  whispered,  strug¬ 
gling  futilely.  “They’ll  see  yer!  They 
will!  Oh,  go  away!” 

He  removed  her  hands  from  the  door, 
leaving  it  ajar  behind  him,  and  took  her 
in  his  arms.  She  writhed  and  twisted 
furiously  as  a  woman  does  in  her 
lover’s  arms.  He  forced  her  head 
back  and  bruised  her  lips  with  his 
mouth. 

“Gawd!  I’m  mad  fer  yer.  Gow- 
mitey,  I  am!  Mar\’ - ” 

She  fought,  anger  growing  with  the 
delicious  delight  in  his  strength.  She 
lay  still,  as  if  exhausted. 

“If  yer  love  us,  Jim,  lemme  go! 
Please!”  she  pleaded. 

He  released  her;  whereupon  she 
turned  upon  him  because  he  had 
obeyed. 

“  ’Ow  dare  you  come  ’ere?  You! 
Carn’t  you  lemme  alone?  Wot  ’ave  I 
done?  Ain’t  it  enuff  ter  frighten  me 
outer  me  life?  You - ” 

“Mary,  I  want  yer!” 

“Are  yer  balmy?”  she  demanded 


shrilly.  “VVanter  ruin  me?  W’y  can’t 
yer  leave  me  alone!  Oh,  go  away!” 

Jim  stared  at  her  hungrily  but  per¬ 
plexedly.  “Oh,  ’ell,  Mary,  won’t  yer 
come  wiv  me?  Oh,  Gawd,  I  want  yer. 

I  ain’t  done  nuffin  since  yer  leff  me. 
straight  I  ain’t!  Nuffin  but  booze! 
Oh,  I  know,  but  I  can’t  ’elp  it.  Why 
did  yer  leave  me?” 

He  checked  a  movement  toward 
her  and  grimaced  impotently,  the  light 
from  the  kitchen  lighting  one  ear  and 
his  bullet-skull.  The  gurgle  of  a  kettle 
on  the  hob  sounded  softly;  a  cart  rat¬ 
tled  noisily  over  the  cobbles  without 
and  died  away  jangling.  The  two 
stood  in  the  tiny  passage,  the  woman 
flattening  herself  against  the  wall. 

“Oh,  Gawd!”  she  commenced  again, 
“go  away,  do!” 

“Come  wiv  us  then?” 

“I  won’t!” 

“I  love  yer,  Mary.  I  alius  ’ave. 
Yer  knows  it,  don’t  yer?  Yer  cam’t  go 
on  like  this.  Yer  don’t  love  ’im — do 
yer?” 

“I  can’t  leave  ’im,”  she  muttered, 
near  weeping,  “I  can’t.  “  ’E’s  bin  a 
good  man  ter  me,  ’e  ’as,  reely.  Oh, 
Gawd,  go - ” 

He  seized  her  arm.  She  cried  out 
inarticulately  and  wriggling  away  from 
him,  fled  into  the  kitchen.  He  followed, 
ponderously  eager.  She  turned  by 
the  table,  at  bay. 

“Oh!”  she  cried,  a  new  note  of  wailing 
in  her  voice,  “go  awa-ay,  do!  I  can’t 
— I  daren’t!!’ 

“  ’Ere,  Maiy,”  he  said,  finding  elo¬ 
quence,  “yer  can’t  live  like  this,  it  ain’t 
right.  I  loved  you  first,  didn’t  I? 
We  alius  loved  each  uvver.  W’en  I 
leff  yer,  I  couldn’t  ’elp  it,  straight. 
Yus.  I  know'  I  w'ent  on  the  booze — and 
I  bin  ever  since.  I  don’t  care  nuffin  if 
you  ain’t  wiv  me — Gawd — Mary,  wot. 
did  yer  leave  me  fer?  W’y  ever  did  yer? 
I  bin  in  ’ell,  I  ’ave.” 

“  ’Cos  yer  didn’t  marry  me,  that’s 
w’y  I  leff  yer.  Cos  I  wanted  ter  be  a 
respec’able  ’ooman  and  ’e  made  me 
that — wot  you’d  never  ’ave  done.” 

“I  would — if  yer’d  only  waited,  ’s 
truth  I  would,  and  yer  knows  it!” 

“No  yer  wouldn’t!  You’d  never  ’ave 
given  up  the  booze.  ’E  did — fer  me.” 

“Ow'  could  I?”  he  demanded  an¬ 
grily,  “w’en  yer  was  alius  a-gaddin’ 
about?  Made  me  balmy,  yer  did,  an’ 
yer  loved  it.  I  ’ated  yer  sometimes. 
An’  then  yer  went  an’  married  ’im! 
Gawd!  But  I’ll  give  up  the  booze,  I 
swear  I  will.  Mary!  yer  don’t  love  ’im, 
yer  said  ver  didn’t.” 

“I  didn’t!” 

“Yus,  yer  did.”  He  moved  toward 
her.  She  shrank  away.  “An’  yer  loves 
me,  don’t  yer,  Mary— ^on’t  yer?” 

“No!”  she  said  defiantly. 

But  he  sprang  and  caught  her  to  him. 

“Lemme  go!  Lemme - ” 

“Yer  do!  Yer  do,  don’t  yer?”  he 
demanded,  glaring  down  at  her.  Her 
eyes  shifted. 
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‘‘Lemme  go!”  she  whispered. 

“I  won’t!”  he  growled  hoarsely, 
crushing  her  until  she  cried  out.  ‘‘Yer 
love  me,  don’t  yer?” 

“No,”  she  murmured  feebly;  but  her 
lids  drooped,  flickered  and  of)ened  on 
burning  eyes  as  she  strained  to  his  lips. 

“Oh,  Gawd,  don’t!”  she  panted.  “I 
can’t  stand  it.  I  mustn’t!” 

“But  yer  cornin’,  Mary!” 

“I  ain’t,  ’owcani?  I  can’t  leave ’im.” 

“  ’Oo?  ’Im?” 

He  jerked  her  chin  upward. 

“Yes.” 

“Oh,  Gawd.” 

She  remained  in  his  arms  inert.  He 
stared  at  her.  She  flashed  a  wild 
frightened  look  at  him  and  struggled 
seriously  to  free  herself;  she  rained 
blows  upon  him,  savagely,  crying  inar¬ 
ticulately.  He  released  her. 

“Gawd!”  he  muttered  suspiciously. 

“It  ain’t  true,”  she  panted.  “It 
ain’t!  I  swear  it  ain’t.” 

“Sorter  scared  me  like.  But  ’e  give  me 
a  turn  w’en  I  see  ’im.  ’Ere,  Mary — 
Come  on!  You  an’  ’fm.” 

“I  can’t!  I  won’t!” 

“Yus,  y’are!  ’im  wiv  us!  Come  on!” 

He  caught  her  arm  and  drew  her  to 
him.  Again  the  sharp  battle  and  her 
surrender  to  the  hv^pnotism  of  contact. 
Then  as  she  lay  in  his  arms  she  started 
violently.  Her  protesting  words  were 
.smothered  by  his  caresses.  She  strug¬ 
gled  desf)erately.  His  grip  tightened, 
his  great  frame  trembled. 

“Oh - !”  was  squeezed  from  her 

bruised  lips.  The  agonized  expression 
of  her  eyes  made  him  glance  up.  In 
the  doorway  stood  .\lf;  his  eyes  glared, 
his  thick  lips  were  contorted  into  the 
expression  of  a  homicidal  maniac,  and 
his  shoulders  were  hunched  round  his 
lowering  head.  Mar\'  clung  to  Jim  in 
paralyzed  fear.  He  repulsed  her  and 
took  up  a  strategic  jwsition  behind  the 
kitchen-table. 

“  ’Ere,  Alf,  ’alf  a  mo’!  Lemme  tell 
yer - ” 


“No,  no  fer  Gawd’s  sake,  no!”  came 
Mary’s  shrill  voice. 

A  stream  of  obscene  profanity  fled 
through  Alf’s  teeth,  the  purport  of 
which  anathematized  false  friends, 
wives  and  collisions.  Then  he  caught 
up  a  knife  from  the  table. 

With  an  oath  Jim  flung  the  table 
aside,  rushed  in  and  caught  the  up¬ 
raised  wrist.  They  wrestled  for  pos¬ 
session  of  the  weapon.  One  hand 
pressed  upon  her  bosom,  the  other 
clutching  her  gaping  mouth,  Mary’s 
feverish  eyes  watched  the  straining 
men.  Came  a  sharp  cry  as  the  knife 
twinkled  on  the  stone  hearth.  For  a 
moment  they  swayed  to  and  fro, 
toppled  over  the  table  and  crashed  to 
the  floor,  Jim  uppermost. 

With  a  stifled  shriek  forced  from  her 
by  the  shock  of  the  fall,  Mar\'  had 
started  forward;  but  hypnotized  by 
pristine  fascination,  she  remained  to 
stare  at  the  writhing,  twisting  male 
animals  upon  the  floor. 

Jim  succeeded  in  loosening  the  bite  of 
the  horny  fingers  and  in  implanting 
his  own  in  his  rival’s  throat.  With 
maddened  eyes  almost  starting  from 
their  sockets  the  men  fought  des¬ 
perately  in  throttled  breaths,  each 
growing  fainter  and  more  labored. 

Then  in  this  room  supercharged  with 
the  atmosphere  of  primordial  strife 
appeared  a  tiny  figure  in  pink  flannel. 

For  a  moment  the  curly  head  was 
bent  sideways  like  a  puzzled  bird. 

At  the  sight  of  her  son  Mar\'  had 
started  forward  with  a  strangled 
expression  of  horror.  She  fell  to  tug¬ 
ging  at  the  combatants,  sobbing  dry¬ 
eyed  as  she  whispered  fiercely:  “Stop  it! 
.•\lf’s  ’ere!  Oh,  Gawd!  Chuck  it!  .\lf’s 
’ere!” 

.As  the  sleepy  little  brain  solved  the 
riddle  young  .Alf  derrianded  imperiously, 
“Lemme  play  too!” 

The  frantic  objurgation  of  the 
woman  had  failed  to  reach  the  under¬ 
standing  of  either  man,  but  that  clear 


treble  of  the  boy’s  acted  as  the  com¬ 
mand  of  an  officer  to  disciplined  troops. 
Both  hands  were  released  from  their 
deadly  grips.  Jim’s  head  followed 
Alf’s  horrified  gaze  to  the  child  stand¬ 
ing  over  them,  impatiently  demanding 
to  join  the  game. 

Alf’s  eyes  were  bloodshot,  his  tongue 
protruded  slightly;  yet  he  tried  to 
smile  a  ghastly  contorted  grin.  Mary 
stood  back,  staring,  her  quivering  lips 
straining  at  a  smile.  Slowly,  fighting 
hard  to  subdue  the  agonized  sob  of  the 
lungs,  both  men  disentangled  them¬ 
selves. 

“Gee-gees!”  demanded  young  .Alf, 
his  eyes  gleaming  with  excitement. 
He  rushed  to  the  cupboard,  produced 
the  whip  and  cracked  it  furiously. 

Ponderously,  with  tears  of  pain 
welling  in  his  averted  eyes,  Jim  crawled 
around  the  kitchen  writh  young  .Alf 
upon  his  back,  to  and  fro,  backward 
and  forward,  around  and  about.  .Alf 
leaned  up)on  the  floor,  one  hand  at  his 
wealed  throat,  eyes  following  the  per¬ 
formance,  striving  to  control  his  trou¬ 
bled  breathing. 

“Now  you.  Daddy!”  The  boy  dis¬ 
mounted  from  his  horse  and  cracked 
the  whip  before  the  fresh  victim. 

Unsteadily  Jim  rose  and  moved  tow¬ 
ard  the  door. 

“Nunky  not  goin’?”  demanded  little 
.Alf  from  astride  big  .Alf’s  back. 

Jim  tried  to  master  his  swollen 
tongue,  gazing  round  like  a  stricken 
animal. 

“Yes,  Nunky  got  to  go  ’ome,”  Mary 
whispered. 

The  boy  looked  at  her.  “Mummy 
dot  cold?”  he  inquired. 

Mar\'  nodded  and  murmured. 

“Alf  tho  thorry.  Goo’  night, 
Nunky!” 

“Good’  night!”  answered  Jim  hoarse¬ 
ly  as  he  opened  the  door. 

“Gee  up!”  shouted  young  Alf,  crack¬ 
ing  his  whip.  “Daddv  best  ’orse! 
CLK!  CLK!  Gee-up!”' 


SUNDAY  EVENING 

By  Charles  Hanson  Towns 

T  S.AW  a  pale  young  clerk  coming  home  from  the  country, 

His  tired  wife  beside  him,  his  child  on  his  knee; 

In  his  hands  a  bunch  of  crushed  lilacs  and  wilting  dog^vood — 

But  in  his  heart  a  joy  unkno^\Tl  to  me. 

The  Subway  clamored  and  clattered;  the  lurching  people, 

VV’ear\’,  after  long  tramps  through  a  scented  lane. 

Seemed  like  pljantoms  before  me  and  all  around  me. 

Their  faces  like  ghosts  in  gardens  after  light  rain. 

But  oh,  they  were  real!  They  were  only  too  human! 

Their  eyes  held  the  eager  fire  of  dreams  and  of  youth. 

And  I,  in  my  loneliness,  I  to  them  was  a  phantom; 

They  had  been  out  in  still  places;  they  had  tasted  the  Truth. 

.And  now  they  had  memories  for  a  week  of  days  unending; 

Now  they  had  glamour  enough  to  carr\'  them  through. 

And  only  I  was  alone  in  that  heaving  Subway — 

I,  an  idle  dreamer,  with  nothing  at  all  to  do. 
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TRIM  IMP  of  BROADWAY 

FRANCES  WHITE 


By  Karl  Schmidt 


IN  THE  world  of  the  theatre, 
there  every  now  and  then 
emerges  from  obscurity  a  figure 
that  conquers  Broadway  in  a 
night,  is  famous  in  the  morning, 
and  thereafter  becomes  a  matter  of  local 
pride — almost  an  institution. 

The  Ziegfield  Follies  of  two  years  ago 
were  evenly  pursuing  their  pulchritu¬ 
dinous  course,  when  suddenly  and  with¬ 
out  any  warning,  there  appeared,  as  a 
dancing  partner  for  William  Rock, 
some  one  entirely  new  and  wholly  dif¬ 
ferent — Frances  White. 

.\  minute  or  so  over  four  feet  tall, 
with  a  cart-wheel  hat  tilted  over  the  left 
ear,  yellow  hair  drawn  tight  back  and 
caught  in  a  knob,  as  Helen  Lowell  does 
her  hair  for  eccentric  types,  very  short 
skirts,  of  Broadway  material,  but  stand¬ 
ing  out  like  the  starched  clothes  of  a 
good  little  girl  on  her  way  to  Sunday- 
school,  this  new  performer  came  out  of 
the  West  and  danced  and  sang  in  a  way 
that  took. 

That  important  night  was  only  two 
years  ago,  but  to-day  it  doesn’t  seem  to 
i)e  a  genuine  revue  or  midnight  show  if 
Frances  White  is  not  around. 

The  two  short  years  spent  on  Broad¬ 
way  are  about  half  the  career  of  F ranees 
White.  Less  than  five  years  ago  she 
was  singing  sentimental  songs  to  those 
grotesquely  colored  lantern  slides  on 
which  the  romance  of  a  store  young  man 
and  his  very  blonde  sweetheart  was 
painted.  Most  often  they  told  their 
love  seated  on  the  brim  of  a  cham¬ 
pagne  glass,  or  in  the  caly.x  of  a  nas¬ 
turtium.  Happily  these  colored  slides 
are  no  more.  But  Frances  White  had 
left  them  and  singing  in  the  dark,  before 
their  vogue — -if  they  ever  had  any — had 
gone,  for  William  Rock  came  along 
just  about  then.  Later,  when  Frances 
White  applied  for  a  job  in  his  produc- 
tion,“The  Candy  Shop.”  he  remembered 
her.  That  was  in  those  days  when  the 
act  was  known  as  Rock  and  Fulton. 
In  the  meantime,  there  had  been  some 
performances  with  the  Morosco  stock 
companies,  and  it  was  in  a  Morosco 
production.“So  Long  Letty,”  that  Rock 
and  White  appeared  as  a  team.  That 
was  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  vaudeville,  but  it  was  in  “The 
Follies”  and  “^Iidnight  Frolic”  that 
New  York  saw  and  heard  Frances 
White. 

Of  the  period  before  the  Los  .Angeles 
movie  theatre,  with  its  colored  song 
slides,  little  is  known  except,  of  course, 
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that  Frances  ran  away  from  school.  “I 
always  liked  to  sing  and  dance  just  as  I 
liked  to  play.  We  have  been  perform¬ 
ing  for  more  than  two  years  at  midnight 
shows,  and  most  of  the  while  we  have 
been  doing  regular  night  performances 
and  often  matinees  in  addition.  Three 
turns  a  day  has  been  nothing  unusual 
for  us. 

“.And  in  that  time  there  have  been 
more  than  thirty  war  and  charitable 
benefits! 

“I  suppose  that  I  like  to  sing  the  kid 
songs  Ijetter  than  I  do  the  others,  bet¬ 
ter  even  than  I  do  dancing.  Pedple 
like  them  best,  and  if  there  are  any 
children  in  the  audience  they  like  me. 
I  always  sing  ‘Mississippi’  and  I’ll  al¬ 
ways  have  to.  I  am  not  sure  I  like  the 
idea  of  becoming  inseparable  from  one 
song,  as  EvaTanguay  and  ‘I  don’t  care,’ 
but  I  don’t  care  either.” 

Perhaps  no  song  having  so  little  vocal 
charm  has  in  a  given  time  pleased  more 
people  than  “Mississippi.”  It  is  a 


simple  thing  and  well  suited  to  the 
singer’s  peculiar  style  and  manner. 
Just  the  perplexity  of  a  child,  unable  to 
spell  words  that  demand  a  knowledge 
of  the  letter  “S.”  F’inally,  in  triumph, 
“Mississippi”  is  mastered,  and  then  the 
decision  made  to  rest  on  the  hard-won 
laurels  and  not  to  bother  about  words 
containing  the  dreaded  “S”.  In  the 
singing  of  this  song,  as  in  all  other 
“kid”  songs,  there  is  more  than  a 
suggestion  of  sophistication.  This  is 
doubtless  very  right,  for  the  average 
person  who  sits  up  for  a  midnight  show 
would  hardly  care  for  a  child’s  song  of 
the  “You  Can’t  Play  in  My  Yard’’ 
vintage,  any  more  than  he’d  read  a 
“Bedtime  Story”  in  the  evening  papers 
on  his  way  home. 

In  clothes,  too,  there  is  sophistication. 
Even  the  ragged  trousers  of  the  street 
urchin,  used  in  one  of  the  songs,  have  a 
cut  that  stamps  them  at  once  as  being 
all  wrong,  and  right  too,  for  nothing 
could  be  more  characteristic  of  the 
wearer. 

There  is  perhaps  no  one  on  the  musi¬ 
cal  comedy  or  vaudeville  stage  to-day 
who  makes  things  so  much  her  own  as 
Frances  White  does.  Her  manner,  her 
dress,  her  gestures,  the  way  she  starts 
to  dance,  the  simple  singing,  with  per¬ 
haps  much  too  little  voice,  are  all 
marked  F.  W.,  as  other  people  mark 
their  linen.  There  is  a  story  back  stage 
somewhere,  that  the  famous  New  Eng¬ 
land  sch(X)l-marm  coiffure  was  not 
original,  but  what  does  it  matter?  It  is 
hers  now.  .Always  dressed  in  trim 
clothes  that  have  a  precise,  severe  style, 
this  dancer  and  singer  of  “kid”  songs 
(to  call  her  a  delineator  of  child  studies 
would  be  too  serious  and  all  wrong  any¬ 
way)  seems  at  one  and  the  same  time 
an  intruder  at  a  midnight  show  and  the 
only  person  one  exj)ected  to  find  there. 
In  it  all  she  takes  a  great  joy.  like  the 
unalloyed  joy  of  stealing  away  from 
school — Frances  White,  an  impish  per¬ 
son  on  Broadway.  Her  imitators  are  be¬ 
coming  numerous,  but  they  will  not  go 
far.  The  things  that  l)elong  to  Frances 
White  are  her  own,  even  though  she 
does  some  of  them  less  well  than  some 
one  else  might. 

Fortunately,  Miss  White’s  ambitions 
coincide  with  what  she  likes  to  do  best. 
“I  really  don’t  w'ant,”  she  confessed, 
“to  go  on  the  dramatic  stage  or  to  up¬ 
lift  the  drama.  I’ll  be  perfectly  con¬ 
tent  to  hang  around  a  while  and  dance, 
and  yes,  sing  ‘Mississippi.’” 


TAM 


the  SCOOTS 


Illustrated  ty  L.  A.  SKaf 


orderlies,  and  did  not  in  any  way  dis¬ 
turb  the  melancholy  principal  medical 
officer,  who  was  wholly  unconscious  of 
Hector’s  impertinent  imitations. 

Second-Lieutenant  Tam,  who  was  a 
frequent  visitor  at  One-Three-One,  had 
at  an  early  stage  struck  up  a  friend¬ 
ship  with  Hector  and  had,  I  believe, 
taken  him  on  patrol  duty,  Hector 
strapped  tightly  to  the  seat,  holding 
with  a  grip  of  iron  to  the  fusilage  and 
chattering  excitedly. 

Thereafter,  upon  the  little  uniform 
jacket  which  Hector  wore  on  state 
occasions  was  stitched  the  wings  of  a 
trained  pilot.  It  is  necessary  to  ex¬ 
plain  Hector’s  association  with  the 
R.  F.  C.  in  order  that  the  significance  of 
the  subsequent  adventure  may  Ije 
thoroughly  appreciated. 

Tam  was  “up”  one  day  and  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  mission.  He  looked  down  upon 
a  big  and  irregular  checker-board 
covered  with  numbers  of  mad  white 
lines,  which  radiated  from  a  white  cen¬ 
ter  and  seemed  to  run  frantically  in  all 
directions  save  one.  Across  that  course, 
and  tunning  parallel  beneath  three  of 
them  was  a  straight  silver  thread.  At 

There  are  certain  animals  gathered,  he  made  his  way  to  France  by  the  edge  of  his  vision  and  beyond  the 
famous  to  every  member  of  way  of  Egj  pt  and  Gallipoli  and  was  place  where  the  white  lines  ended 
the  British  Expeditionary’  presented  by  a  grateful  patient  to  the  abruptly,  there  were  two  irregular 
Force.  nursing  sisters  and  ambulance  staff  of  zigzags  of  yellow  running  roughly 

There  is  a  Welsh  regi-  One-Three-One,  and  by  them  was  parallel.  Behind  each  of  these  were 
ment’s  goat  which  ate  up  the  plan  of  adopted  with  enthusiasm.  thousands  of  little  yellow  splotches, 

attack  issued  by  a  brigadier-general,  Hector  O’Brien  did  precious  little  Tam  banked  over  and  came  round  on 
who  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  to  earn  either  fame  or  notoriety  until  a  hairpin  turn,  with  his  eyes  searching 
somebody  who  was  not  Napoleon,  thus  one  memorable  day.  He  used  to  sit  the  heavens  above  and  below.  A 
saving  the  Welsh  regiment  from  annihi-  in  the  surgery’,  before  a  large  packing-  thousand  feet  beneath  him  was  a 
lation  and  reproach.  There  is  the  dog  case,  yvistfully  yvatching  the  skies  and  straggling  wisp  of  cloud,  so  tenuous 
of  the  Middlesex  regiment,  w’ho  always  scratching  himself  in  an  absent-minded  that  you  saw  the  earth  through  its 
bit  staff-officers  and  was  fourteen  times  manner.  A  chimpanzee  may  not  cogi-  bulk,  .\bove  was  a  smaller  cloud,  not 
condemned  to  death  by  elderly  and  tate  very’  profoundly,  and  the  state-  as  transparent,  but  too  thin  to  afford  a 
irascible  colonels,  and  fourteen  times  ment  that  he  is  a  deep  thinker  though  lurking  place  for  his  enemy, 
rescued  by  his  devoted  comrades,  an  indifferent  conversationalist  has  yet  Tam  was  waiting  for  that  famous 
There  is  the  Canadians’  tame  chicken,  to  be  proved;  but  it  is  certain  that  gentleman,  the  “Sausage -Killer,”  the 
who  sat  waiting  for  nine-inch  shells  to  Hector  O’Brien  was  a  student  of  medi-  sworn  foe  of  all  “O.  B.’s.” 
fall,  and  then  scratched  oy’er  the  ground  cine,  and  that  he  did,  on  this  memorable  He  paid  little  attention  to  the 
they  had  disturl)ed;  and  there  is  last,  day  to  w’hich  reference  has  been  made,  flaming  lines  because  the  ’‘Sausage- 
but  not  least,  that  famous  mascot  of  perambulate  the  wards  of  that  hospi-  Killer”  never  came  direct  from  his 
General  Hospital  One-Three-One,  Hec-  tal  from  bed  to  bed,  feeling  pulses  and  aerodrome.  You  would  see  him  streak- 
tor  O’Brien.  shaking  his  head  in  a  sort  of  melan-  ing  across  the  sky,  apparently  on  his 

Hector  O’Brien  w’as  bom  in  the  deeps  choly  helplessness  which  brought  joy  urgent  way  to  the  sea  bases  and  obliv- 
of  a  Congo  forest.  Of  his  early  life  to  the  heart  of  eight  hundred  patients,  ious  of  the  existence  of  Observation 
little  is  knoyvn,  but  as  far  as  can  be  some  hundred  doctors,  nurses  and  Balloons. 


Tam  was  on  his  tail  and  was  pump¬ 
ing  nickel  through  his  tractor  s  screw 
helore  the  destroyer  of  innocent  gas- 
hags  realized  what  had  happened. 
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Then  he  would  turn,  as  though  he 
had  forgottjen  his  passpvort  and  rail¬ 
way  ticket  and  must  go  home  quickly 
to  get  them.  And  before  anybody 
realized  what  was  happening,  he  would 
be  diving  straighjt  down  at  the  straining 
gas-bags,  his  tracer  bullets  would  be 
ranging  the  line,  and  from  every  car 
would  jump  tiny  black  figures.  You 
saw  them  falling  straight  as  plummets 
till  their  parachutes  took  the  air  and 
opened.  And  there  would  be  a  great 
blazing  and  burning  of  balloons,  frantic 
work  at  the  winches  which  pulled  them 
to  eartl^.  and  the  ballooning  section 
would  send  messages  to  the  aerodrome 
whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  them, 
apologizing  for  awakening  the  squadron 
from  its  beauty  sleep,  but  begging  to 
report  that  hostile  aircraft  had  arrived, 
had  p)erformed  its  dirty  work  and  had 
departed  with  apparent  immunity. 

The  “Sausage- Killer”  was  due  at 
ii.2o,andat  ii.iSTam  saw  one  solitary 
airplane  sweep  wide  of  the  balloon  park, 
and  turn  on  a  course  which  would  bring 
him  along  the  line  of  the  O.  B.’s.  Ap¬ 
parently,  the  “Sausage-Killer”  was  not 
so  bless^  in  the  matter  of  sight  as  Tam, 
for  the  scout  was  on  his  tail  and  was 
pumping  nickel  through  his  tractor’s 
screw  before  the  destroyer  of  innocent 
gas-bags  realized  what  had  happened. 

“It  was  a  noble  end,”  said  Tam  after 
he  had  landed,  “and  A’m  no’  so  sure 
that  he  would  have  cared  to  be  coonted 
oot  in  any  other  saircumstances;  for 
the  shepherd  likes  to  die  amongst  his 
sheep  and  the  captain  on  his  bridge, 
and  this  puir  feller  was  verra  content, 
A’ve  no  doot,  to  crash  under  the  een  of 
his  wee - ” 

“Did  you  kill  him,  Tam?”  asked 
Blackie. 

“A’m  no’  so  sure  he’s  deid  in  the 
corporeal  sense,”  said  Tam  cautiously, 
“but  he  is  removed  from  the  roll  of 
effectives.” 

So  far  from  l)eing  dead,  the  “Sausage- 
Killer,”  who,  appropriately  enough,  was 
ludicrously  like  a  young  butcher,  with 
his  re<Lfat  face  and  his  cold  blue  eye, 
was  very  much  alive  and  had  a  griev¬ 
ance. 

“Where  did  that  man  drop  from?” 
he  demanded  truculently,  “I  didn’t  see 
him.” 

“I’m  sorry,”  said  Blackie;  “if  we 
had  known  that,  we  would  have  got  him 
to  ring  a  bell  or  wave  a  flag.” 

“That  is  frivolous,”  said  the  German 
officer  severely. 

“It  is  the  best  we  can  do,  dear  lad,” 
said  Blackie.  and  didn’t  trouble  to  in¬ 
vite  him  to  lunch. 

“Tam,  you’ve  done  so  well,”  said 
the  squadron  leader  at  that  meal,  “that 
I  can  see  you  l)eing  appointed  official 
guardian  angel  to  the  O.  B.s’.  They  are 
going  to  bring  you  some  flowers.” 

“And  a  testimonial  with  a  purse  of 
gold,”  suggested  Croucher,  the  young¬ 
est  of  the  flyers. 

“A’m  no’  desirin’  popularity,”  said 


Tam  modestly,  “’tis  against  ma  princi¬ 
ples  to  accept  any  other  presents  than 
segairs,  and  even  these  A’m  loath  to 
accept  unless  they’re  good  ones.” 

He  looked  at  his  wrist  watch,  folded 
his  serviette  and  rose  from  the  mess- 
table  with  a  little  nod  to  the  president. 

It  was  a  gratifying  fact,  which 
Blackie  had  remarked,  that  Second 
Lieutenant,  late  Sergeant,  Tam,  had 
taken  to  the  mess  as  naturally  as  a 
duck  to  water.  He  showed  neither 
awkwardness  nor  shyness,  but  this  was 
consonant  with  his  habit  of  thought. 
Once  attune  your  mind  to  the  reception 
of  the  unexpected,  so  that  even  the  great 
and  vital  facts  of  life  and  death  leave 
you  unshaken  and  unamazed,  and  the 
lesser  quantities  are  adjusted  with  ease. 

Tam  had  new  quarters,  his  batman 
had  become  his  servant,  certain  little 
comforts  which  were  absent  from  the 
bunk  were  discoverable  in  the  cozy 
little  room  he  now  occupied. 

T-TIS  day’s  work  was  finished  and  he 
was  bound  on  an  expedition  which 
was  one  part  business  and  nine  parts 
joy-ride,  frank  and  undisguised,  for  the 
squadron-car  had  been  placed  at  his 
disposal.  The  road  to  .\miens  was  dry, 
the  sun  was  up.  and  the  sky  was  blue, 
and  behind  him  was  the  satisfactory 
sense  of  good  work  well  done,  for  the 
“Sausage-Killer”  was  at  that  moment 
on  his  way  back  to  the  base,  sitting  vis-a- 
vis  with  a  grimy  young  military  gentle¬ 
man  who  cuddled  a  rifle  and  a  fixed 
bayonet  with  one  hand  and  played 
scales  on  a  mouth-organ  with  the  other, 
softly,  since  he  was  a  mere  learner,  and 
this  was  an  opportunity  for  making 
joyful  noises  without  incurring  the 
opprobrium  of  his  superiors. 

Tam  enjoyed  the  beauty  and  fresh¬ 
ness  of  the  early  afternoon,  every  min¬ 
ute  of  it.  He  drov'e  slowly,  his  eyes 
wandering  occasionally  from  the  road 
to  make  a  professional  scrutiny  of  the 
skies.  He  spotted  the  lonely  watches 
of  8q  Squadron  and  smiled,  for  89  had 
vowed  many  oaths  that  they  would 
catch  the  “Sausage-Killer,”  and  had 
even  initiated  a  sweepstakes  for  the 
lucky  man  who  crashed  him. 

At  a  certain  quiet  restaurant  on  the 
Grand’  Place  he  found  a  girl  waiting 
for  him,  a  girl  in  soiled  khaki,  critically 
examining  the  menu. 

She  looked  up  with  a  smile  as  the 
young  man  came  in,  hung  his  cap  upon 
a  peg  and  drew  out  the  chair  opposite. 

“I  have  ordered  the  tea,  though  it  is 
awfully  early,”  she  said,  “now  tell  me 
what  you  have  been  doing  all  the  morn¬ 
ing.” 

She  spoke  with  an  air  of  proprietor¬ 
ship,  a  tone  which  marked  the  progress 
of  this  strange  friendship,  which  had 
indeed  gone  very  far  since  Tam’s 
violent  introduction  to  Vera  Laramore 
on  the  -Amiens  road. 

“Weel,”  said  Tam,  and  hesitated. 
“Please  don’t  give  me  a  dry  repwrt,” 


she  warned  him.  “I  want  the  real  story, 
with  all  its  proper  fixings.” 

“Hoo  shall  A  start?”  asked  Tam. 
“You*start  with  the  beginning  of  the 
day.  Now,  properly,  Tam.” 

Her  slim  finger  threatened  him. 

“Is  it  literature  ye’d  be  wanting?” 
asked  Tam  shyly. 

She  nodded,  and  Tam  shut  his  eyes 
and  began  after  the  style  of  an  amateur 
elocutionist: 

“The  dawn  broke  fair  and  bonny  an’ 
the  fairest  rays  of  the  rising  sun  fell 

upon  the  sleeping  ‘Sausage-Killer - ’  ” 

“Who  is  the  ‘Sausage-Killer’?”  asked 
the  girl,  startled. 

“He’ll  be  the  villain  of  the  piece, 
A’m  thinkin’,”  said  Tam,  “but  if  ye 
interrupt - ” 

“I  am  sorry,”  murmured  the  girl, 
apologetically. 

She  sat  with  her  elbows  on  the  table, 
her  chin  resting  on  her  clasped  hands 
and  her  eyes  fixed  on  Tam,  eyes  that 
danced  with  amusement,  with  admira¬ 
tion,  and  with  just  that  hint  of  tender¬ 
ness  that  you  might  expect  in  the  proud 
mother  showing  oft'  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  her  first-born. 

“ - fell  aboot  the  held  of  the  ‘Sau¬ 

sage  Killer,”’  Tam  went  on,  ‘‘bathin’ 
his  shaven  croon  wi’saft  radiance.  There 
was  a  discreet  tap  at  the  door,  and  Wil¬ 
helm  MacBethmann,  his  faithful  re¬ 
tainer,  staggered  in,  bearin’  his  cup  of 
acorn  coffee. 

“‘Rise,  mein  Herr,’  says  he,  ‘get  oot 
o’  bed,  ma  bonnie  laird.’ 

“‘What  o’clock  is  it,  .Angus?’  says 
the  ‘Sausage-Killer,’  sitting  up  and 
rubbing  his  eyes. 

“‘It’s  seven,  your  Majesty,’  says 
MacBethmann,  ‘shall  I  lay  out  yeer 
synthetic  sausage  or  shall  I  fr\'  up 
yesterday’s  sauerkraut?’ 

“But  the  ‘Sausage-Killer’  shakes  his 
head. 

‘“Mon  Angus,’  he  says,  ‘.A’ve  had  a 
heedious  dream.  .A  dreamt,’  says  he, 
‘that  A  went  for  to  kill  a  wee  sausage 
and  A  dived  for  him  and  missed  him 
and  before  .A  could  recover,  the  sausage 
bit  me.  ’Tis  a  warning,’  says  he. 

“  ‘Sir,’  says  MacBethmann,  trembling 
in  every  limb  and  even  in  his  neck, 
‘ye’d  be  wise  no’  to  go  out  the  day.’ 

“But  the  prood  ‘Sausage-Killer’  rises 
himself  to  his  full  length. 

“  ‘Unhand  ma  pants,  Angus,’  says  he, 
‘ma  duty  calls,’  and  away  goes  the  puir 
wee  feller  to  meet  his  doom  at  the  hands 
of  the  terror  of  the  skies.” 

“That’s  you,”  said  the  girl. 

“Ye’re  a  good  guesser,”  said  Tam, 
pouring  out  the  tea  the  waiter  had 
brought.  “Do  ye  take  sugar  or  are  ye 
a  victim  of  the  cocktail  habit?” 

“Did  you  kill  him?”  asked  the  girl. 
“Poleetically  and  in  a  military  sense 
the  ‘Sausage-Killer’  is  dead,”  said  Tam; 
“as  a  human  being  he  is  still  alive,  being 
detained  during  his  Majesty’s  dis¬ 
pleasure.” 

“You  will  tell  me  the  rest,  won’t 
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you?”  she 
pleaded.  With 
her,  Tam  in¬ 
variably  ended 
h  i  s  romances 
at  the  point 
where  they 
could  only  be 
continued  by 
the  relation  of 
his  own  prow¬ 
ess,  “and  I’m 
glad  you 
brought  h i m 
down  —  it 
makes  me 
shudder  to  see 
the  balloons 
burning.  Oh, 
and  do  you 
know  they 
bombed 
Number  One- 
Three-One  last 
night?” 

“Ye  don’t 
say!” 

There  was 
amazement  in 
his  look,  but 
there  was 
pain,  too. 

The  tradi- 
tions  of  the  air 
service  had 
become  his 
traditions.  A 
breach  of  the 
unwritten 
code  by  the 
enemy  was  al¬ 
most  as  pain¬ 
ful  a  matter  to 
him  as  though 
it  was  commit¬ 
ted  by  one  of 
his  own  com¬ 
rades.  For 
his  spiritual 
growth  had 
dated  from 
the  hour  of  his 
enlistment, 
and  that 
period  of  life  wherein  youth  absorbs  its 
most  vivid  and  most  irradicable  im¬ 
pressions,  had  coincided  with  the  two 
years  he  had  spent  in  his  new  envir¬ 
onment. 

He  understood  nothing  of  the  army 
and  its  intimate  life,  of  its  fierce  and 
wholesome  code.  He  could  only  wonder 
at  the  courage  and  the  endurance  of 
those  men  on  the  ground  who  were 
cheerful  in  all  circumstances.  They 
amazed  and  in  a  sense  depressed  him. 
He  had  been  horrified  to  see  snipers 
bayoneted  without  mercy,  without  be¬ 
ing  given  a  chance  to  surrender,  not 
realizing  that  the  sniper  is  outside  all 
Concession  and  can  not  claim  any  of  the 
rough  courtesies  of  war. 

He  had  placed  his  enemy  on  a  pedes¬ 
tal,  and  it  hurt  almost  as  much  to  know 


cross  on  the 
top  of  the  am- 
bulance  is 
quite  clear — 
isn’t  it?” 

Tam  nod¬ 
ded. 

“There  was 
n  o  damage?” 
he  asked  anx¬ 
iously. 

“Not  very 
much  in  one 
way,”  she  said, 
“he  missed  the 
hospital  but 
got  the  sur¬ 
gery  and  poor 
Hector — ”  she 
stopped,  and 
he  saw  tears 
in  her  eyes. 

“Ye  don’t 
tell  me?”  he 
asked,  startled. 
She  nodded. 
“Puir  Hec¬ 
tor;  well  that’s 
too  bad,  puir 
wee  little  fel¬ 
ler!” 

“Everybody 
is  awfully  up>- 
set  about  it, 
he  was  such  a 
cheery  little 
chap.  He  was 
killed  quite — 
nastily,”  she 
hesitated  to 
give  the  grisly 
details,  but 
Tam,  who  had 
seen  the  effect 
of  high  explo¬ 
sive  bombs, 
had  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  recon¬ 
structing  the 
scene  where 
Hector  laid 
dowTi  his  life 
for  his  adopted 
country. 

When  he  got  back  to  the  aerodrome 
that  night  he  found  that  the  bombing 
of  hospitals  was  the  subject  which  was 
exciting  the  mess  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others. 

“It’s  positively  ghastly  that  a  decent 
lot  of  fellows  like  German  airmen  can 
do  such  diabolical  things,”  said  Blackie, 
“we  are  so  helpless.  We  can’t  go  along 
and  bomb  his  collecting  stations.” 

“Fritz’s  material  is  deteriorating,” 
said  a  wing  commander,  “there’s  not 
enough  gentlemen  to  go  round.  Every¬ 
body  who  knows  Germany  expected  this 
to  happen.  You  don’t  suppose  fellows 
like  Boltke  or  Immelmann  or  Richt- 
hoven  would  have  done  such  a  swinish 
thing?” 

That  same  night  One-Three-One  was 
bombed  again,  this  time  with  more 


He  suddenly  dived  up  into  the  li^ht  of  the  cold  moon. 

that  the  German  fell  short  of  his  con¬ 
ception  as  it  would  have,  had  one  of 
his  own  comrades  been  guilty  of  an  un- 
permissible  act. 

Hospitals  had  been  Iximbed  before, 
but  there  w'as  a  chance  that  the  wander¬ 
ing  night-bird  had  dropped  his  pills  in 
ignorance  of  what  lay  beneath  him. 

Of  late,  however,  hospitals  and  clear¬ 
ing  stations  had  been  attacked  with 
such  persistence  that  there  was  very 
little  doubt  that  the  enemy  was  deliber¬ 
ately  carrv’ing  out  a  hideous  plan. 

“Ye  don’t  say?”  he  repeated,  and  the 
girl  noticed  that  his  voice  w’as  a  little 
husky.  “Were  ye — ”  he  hesitated. 

“I  was  on  convoy  duty,  fortunately,” 
said  the  girl,  “but  that  doesn’t  save 
you  in  the  daytime,  and  I  have  been 
bombed  lots  of  times,  although  the  red 
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disastrous  effects.  One  of  the  raiders 
was  brought  down  by  Blackie  himself, 
who  shot  both  the  pilot  and  the  ob¬ 
server,  but  the  raid  was  only  one  of 
many. 

The  news  came  through  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  that  a  systematic  bombing  of  field 
hospitals  had  been  undertaken  from 
Ypres  to  the  Somme.  At  two  o’clock 
that  afternoon  Blackie  summoned  his 
squadron. 

“There’s  a  retaliation  stunt  on  to¬ 
night,”  he  explained,  “we  are  getting 
up  a  scratch  raid  into  Germany. 
You  fellows  will  be  in  for  it.  Tam.  you 
will  be  my  second  in  command.” 

A  T  TEN  o’clock  that  night  the  squad- 
ron  rose  and  headed  eastward.  The 
moon  was  at  its  full,  but  there  was  a 
heavy  ground  mist,  and  at  six  thousand 
feet  a  thin  layer  of  clouds  which 
afforded  the  raiders  a  little  cover. 

Tam  was  on  the  left  of  the  diamond 
formation,  flying  a  thousand  feet  above 
the  bombers,  and  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  his  eyes  were  glued  upon  the  signal 
light  of  his  leader.  Presently  their 
objective  came  into  sight:  a  spangle  of 
lights  on  the  ground.  You  could  follow 
the  streets  and  the  circular  sweep  of  the 
big  Central  Platz  and  even  distinguish 
the  bridges  across  the  Rhine,  then  of  a 
sudden  the  lights  blurred  and  became 
indistinct  and  Tam  muttered  an  im¬ 
patient  “Tchk,”  for  the  squadron  was 
running  into  a  cloud-bank  which  might 
be  small  but  was  more  likel)'  to  be 
fairly  extensive. 

They  were  still  able  to  distinguish 
the  locality,  until  three  spurts  of  red 
flame  in  the  very  center  of  the  town 
marked  the  falling  of  the  first  bombs. 
Then  all  the  prominent  lights  went  out. 
There  were  hundreds  of  feeble  flickers 
from  the  houses,  but  after  a  while  these 
too  faded  and  died.  In  their  place 
appeared  the  bright,  staring  faces  of 
the  searchlights  as  they  swept  the 
clouds. 

Tam  saw  the  flash  of  guns,  saw  the 
red  flame-flowers  of  the  bombs  burst  to 
life  and  die,  and  straining  his  eyes 
through  the  mist  caught  the  “Return” 
signal  of  his  leader.  He  banked  round 
and  ran  into  a  thicker  pall  of  fog  and 
began  climbing.  As  he  turned  he  saw 
a  quick,  red,  angry  flash  appear  in  the 
clouds  and  something  whistled  past 
his  head.  The  guns  had  got  the  alti¬ 
tude  of  the  bombers  to  a  nicety  and 
Tam  grinned. 

By  this  time  Blackie ’s  lights  were  out 
of  sight  and  Tam  was  alone.  He  looked 
down  at  his  compass  and  the  quivering 
needle  now  pointed  to  his  right,  which 
meant  he  was  on  the  homeward  track. 
He  kept  what  he  thought  was  a  straight 
course,  but  the  needle  swung  round  so 
that  it  f)ointed  toward  him.  He 
banked  over  again  to  the  right  and 
swore  as  he  saw  the  needle  spin  round 
as  though  some  invisible  finger  was 
twirling  it. 


Now  the  airplane  compass  is  subject 
to  fits  of  madness. 

There  are  dozens  of  explanations  as  to 
why  such  things  occur,  but  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  a  few  of  these  did  not  materi¬ 
ally  assist  the  scout.  The  thing  to  do 
was  to  get  clear  of  the  clouds  and  take 
his  direction  by  the  stars.  He  climbed 
and  climbed,  until  his  aeronometer 
pointed  to  twenty  thousand  feet.  By 
this  time  it  was  necessary  to  employ 
the  apparatus  which  he  possessed  for 
sustaining  himself  at  this  altitude.  It 
was  amazing  that  the  clouds  should  be 
so  high,  and  he  began  to  think  that  his 
aeronometer  was  out  of  order  when  he 
suddenly  dived  up  into  the  light  of'  a 
cold  moon. 

He  looked  around,  seeking  the  pole- 
star  and  found  it  on  his  left.  So  all 
the  time  he  had  been  running  eastward. 

And  then  his  engine  began  to  miss. 

Tam  was  a  philosopher  and  a  philos¬ 
opher  never  exp)ects  miracles.  He  un¬ 
derstood  his  engine  as  a  good  jockey 
understands  his  horse.  He  pushed  the 
nose  of  his  machine  earthward  and 
planed  down  through  an  interminable 
bank  of  clouds  until  he  found  a  gray 
countryside  running  up  to  meet  him. 
There  were  no  houses,  no  lights,  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  wide  expanse  of  country 
dotted  with  sparse  copses. 

There  was  sufficient  light  to  enable 
him  to  select  a  landing-place,  and  he 
came  down  in  the  middle  of  a  big  pas¬ 
ture  on  the  edge  of  a  forest  of  gaunt 
trees. 

He  unstrapped  himself  and  climbed 
down,  stretching  his  limbs  before  he 
took  a  gentle  trot  around  the  machine 
to  restore  his  circulation.  Then  he 
climbed  back  into  the  fusilage  and  tink¬ 
ered  at  the  engine.  He  knew  what 
was  wrong  and  remedied  the  mischief 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  he 
inspected  his  petrol  supply  and  whis¬ 
tled.  He  had  made  a  rough  calculation 
and  he  knew  within  a  few  miles  how  far 
he  was  in  the  interior  of  Germany,  and 
by  the  character  of  the  country  he 
knew  he  was  in  the  marshy  lands  of 
Oosenburg,  and  there  was  scarcely 
enough  petrol  to  reach  the  Rhine. 

He  left  his  machine,  slipped  an  auto¬ 
matic  pistol  into  the  pocket  of  his  over¬ 
all  and  went  on  a  v'oyage  of  exploration. 

Half  a  mile  from  where  he  landed,  he 
struck  what  he  gathered  was  a  high¬ 
road  and  proceeded  cautiously,  for  the 
high-road  would  probably  be  patrolled, 
the  more  so  if  the  noise  of  his  machine 
had  been  correctly  interpreted,  though 
it  was  in  his  fav’or  that  he  had  shut 
off  his  engines  and  had  planed  down  for 
five  miles  without  a  sound. 

There  was  nobody  in  sight.  To  the 
left  the  road  stretched  in  the  diffused 
moonlight,  a  straight  white  ribbon  un¬ 
broken  by  any  habitation.  To  the 
right  he  discerned  a  small  hut,  and  to 
this  he  walked.  He  had  taken  a  dozen 
steps  when  a  voice  challenged  him  in 
German.  At  this  point  the  road  was 


sunken  and  it  was  from  the  shadow  of 
the  cutting  that  the  challenge  came. 

“Hello,”  said  Tam  in  English,  and  a 
little  figure  started  out. 

Tam  saw  the  rifle  in  his  hand  and 
caught  the  glitter  of  a  bayonet. 

“You  English?”  said  a  voice. 

“Scotch,”  said  Tam  severely. 

“Aha!”  there  was  a  note  of  exulta¬ 
tion,  “you  English-escaped  prisoner!  I 
haf  you  arrested  and  with  me  to  the 
Commandant  of  Camp  74  you  shall  go.” 

“Is  it  English  ye’re  speakin’?”  said 
Tam. 

The  little  man  came  closer  to  him. 
He  stood  four  feet  three  and  he  was 
very  fat.  He  wore  no  uniform,  and 
was  evidently  one  of  those  patriotic 
souls  who  undertake  spare-time  guard 
duty.  His  presence  was  explained  by 
his  greeting.  Some  men  had  escaped 
from  the  German  prison-camp  seven 
miles  away  and  he  was  one  of  the 
sentries  who  were  watching  the  road. 

“You  come  mit  me,  vorwarts!” 

Tam  obeyed  meekly  and  stepped  out 
to  the  hut. 

“I  keep  you  here.  Presently  the 
Herr  Leutnant  will  come  and  you 
shall  go  back.” 

He  walked  into  the  hut  and  waited  in 
silence  while  the  little  man  struck  a 
match  and  lit  an  oil-lamp.  The  sentry 
fixed  the  glass  chimney  and  turned  to 
face  the  muzzle  of  Tam’s  automatic 
pistol. 

“Sit  down,  ma  wee  frien’,”  said  Tam. 
“let  ma  take  that  gun  away  from  ye 
before  ye  hairt  yeerself  —  mairciiul 
Heavens!” 

He  was  staring  at  the  little  man,  but 
it  was  not  the  obvious  terror  of  the 
civilian  which  fascinated  him,  it  was 
the  big,  white,  unshaven  face,  the  long 
upper  lip,  and  the  low  corrugated  brow 
under  stiff-bristling  hair,  the  small 
twinkling  eyes,  and  the  broad,  almost 
animal,  nose  that  held  him  for  a  moment 
speechless. 

“Hector  O’Brien!”  gasp)ed  Tam,  and 
almost  lost  his  grasp  of  the  situation  in 
the  discover)’  of  this  amazing  likeness. 

thought  ye  was  dead,”  said  Tam. 
“Oh,  Hector,  we  have  missed  ye!” 

The  little  man,  his  shaking  hands 
uplifted,  could  only  chatter  incoher¬ 
ently.  It  needed  this  to  complete  the 
resemblance  to  the  deceased  mascot  of 
One-Three-One. 

“Ma  puir  wee  man,”  said  Tam.  as  he 
scientifically  tied  the  hands  of  his  pris¬ 
oner,  “so  the  Gairmans  got  ye  after  all.” 

“You  shall  suffer  great  punishment,” 
his  prisoner  was  spurred  by  fear  to  offer 
a  protest.  “Presently  the  Herr  Leut¬ 
nant  will  come  with  his  motor-car.” 

“God  bless  ye  for  those  encouraging 
words,”  said  Tam,  “now  will  ye  tell  me 
how  many  soldiers  are  coming  along?” 

“Four — six — ”  began  the  prisoner. 

“Make  it  ten,”  said  Tam.  examining 
the  magazine  of  his  pistol,  “A  can 
manage  wi’  ten,  but  if  there’s  eleven, 
shall  have  to  fight  ’im  in  a  vulgar  way 
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wi’  ma  fists. 
Ye’ll  sit 
here,”  said 
he,  “and  ye 
will  not 
speak.” 

He  went  to 
the  untidy 
bed,  and  tak¬ 
ing  a  coarse 
sacking-sheet 
he  wound  it 
about  tbe 
man’s  mouth. 
Then  he  went 
to  the  door 
and  waited. 

Presently 
he  heard  the 
hum  of  the 
car,  and  saw 
two  twink¬ 
ling  lights 
coming  from 
the  eastward. 
Nearer  and 
nearer  came 
the  motor- 
c  a  r  and 
pulled  up 
with  a  jerk 
before  the 
hut. 

There  were 
two  men,  a 
chauffeur 
and  an  officer, 
cloaked  and 
overcoated, 
in  the  ton¬ 
neau.  The 
officer 
opened  the 
door  of  the 
car  and 
stepped 
down. 

“Franz!” 
he  barked. 
Tam  stepped 
out  into  the 
moonlight. 

“Is  it  ma 
frien’  ye’re 
calling?”  he 
asked  softly. 


O’Brien’s 

counter- 

part. 

“Forw'hy?” 
asked  the 
affrighted 
man. 

“Up  w  i  ’ 
ye,”  said 
Tam  sternly; 
“climb  into 
that  seat 
and  fix  the 
belt  around 
ye,  quick — 
A’m  taking 
ye  back  to 
yeer  home!” 

His  pistol- 
point  was 
very  urgent 
and  the  little 
man  scram¬ 
bled  up  be- 
h i n  d  the 
pilot’s  sejft. 

“Now,you, 
McClusky,” 
said  Tam, 
following  him 
and  deftly 
strapping 
himself, 
“ye’ll  turn 
that  propel¬ 
ler — pull  it 
down  so,  d’ye 
hear  me,  ye 
miserable 
chauffeur!” 

The  man 
obeyed.  He 
pulled  over 
the  propeller- 
blade  twice, 
then  jumped 
back  as  with 
a  roar  the 
engine 
started. 

As  the  air¬ 
plane  began 
to  move,  first 
slowly  and 
then  gather¬ 
ing  speed 


“And  will  ye  pit  up  yeer  hands.” 

“Who — who — ”  demanded  the  offi¬ 
cer. 

“Dinna  make  a  noise  like  an  owl,” 


where  petrol  stores  are  non-existent  a 
patrol  car  carries  two  days’  supply. 

He  brought  his  three  prisoners  out, 
loosened  the  bonds  of  the  little  man. 


with  every  second,  Tam  saw  the  two 
men  break  into  a  run  toward  the 
road  and  the  waiting  motor-car. 
Behind  him  he  felt  rather  than 


said  Tam,  “or  you  will  frighten  the  wee 
birdies.  Get  out  of  that,  McClusky,” 
this  to  the  chauffeur. 

He  marched  them  inside  the  hut  and 
searched  them.  The  officer  had  come 
providentially  equipped  with  a  pair  of 
handcuffs,  which  Tam  used  to  fasten  the 
well-born  and  the  low-born  together. 
Then  he  made  an  examination  of  the 
car,  and  to  his  joy  discovered  six  cans 
of  petrol,  for  in  this  deserted  region 


and  after  a  little  persuasion  succeeded 
in  inducing  his  three  unwilling  porters 
to  carry  the  tins  across  a  rough  field  to 
where  his  plane  was  standing. 

In  what  persiflage  he  indulged,  what 
bitter  and  satirical  things  he  said  of 
Germans  and  Germany  is  not  recorded. 
They  stood  in  abject  silence  while  he 
replenished  his  store  of  petrol  and 
then — 

“Up  wi’  ye,”  said  he  to  Hector 


heard  slight  grunts  and  groans  from 
his  unhappy  passenger,  and  then  at 
the  edge  of  the  field  he  brought  up  the 
elevator  and  the  little  scout,  roaring 
like  a  thousand  e.xpress  trains,  shot 
up  through  the  mist  and  disappeared 
from  the  watchers  on  the  road  in  the 
low-hanging  clouds,  bearing  to  the 
bereaved  and  saddened  staff  of  One- 
Three-One  Hector  O’Brien’s  under¬ 
study. 


Anotker  adventure  of  Tam  o'  the  Scoots  will  appear  in  the  July  number. 


Inspection  at  an  inland  naval  training-station. 


MAKING  SEAWORTHY  SAILORS 
ON  DRIEST  LAND 


PRECEDP2NT,  the  hobgoblin, 
was  put  to  rout  when  the 
Navy  Department  authorized 
for  bluejackets  a  training  base 
in  our  uttermost  inland  state. 
But  in  these  quasi  red-tapeless  days 
which  shriek  for  red-tapeless  deeds, 
officials  are  emboldened  to  reach  out 
for  all  means  to  an  end,  the  end  of 
the  super-celestial  Kaiser,  and  added 
efficiency  in  our  sea-fighting  personnel 
is  no  inconsiderable  means.  Enlisted 
men  of  the  Navy  can  absorb  trade  in¬ 
struction  in  Minnesota  as  well  as  in 
South  Carolina  or  California;  neither 
salt  water  nor  ships  are  indispensable 
for  that. 

The  greater  part  of  a  year  has  passed 


By  Willard  Connely 

since  the  .  inception  of  United  States 
naval  training  in  Minneapolis,  nearly 
fifteen  hundred  miles  from  the  sea¬ 
board.  The  primary  raison  d’etre  of 
this  departure  was  Dunwoody  Insti¬ 
tute,  a  trade-school  established,  curi¬ 
ously,  in  the  year  wffiich  saw  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  world  war.  As  the  work 
of  the  bluejackets  there  took  hold 
and  broadened,  unforeseen  potentiali¬ 
ties  crystallized. 

At  Harvard,  the  Naval  Radio  School 
wanted  wireless  operators  capably 
grounded  in  the  craft;  at  Columbia, 
competent  machinist’s  mates  were  in 
demand  at  the  Naval  Gas-Engine 
School  for  finishing  instruction  as  sub¬ 
marine-chaser  crews;  at  Great  Lakes 


Naval  Training-Station,  Lieutenant 
John  Philip  Sousa  desired  additional 
musicians  of  prov'en  ability  for  his 
famous  nav'al  band.  VV’ithin  two 
months  the  Minneapolis  detachment 
became  a  steady  artery  of  supply,  more 
than  a  preparatory  school,  for  all. 

Naval  aviation,  as  a  national  need, 
was  e.xpanding.  Ensign  Colby  Dodge, 
U.  S.  N.,  detailed  to  duty  at  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  saw  his  opportunity  to  start  a  unit 
of  pilots  and  mechanicians.  To  secure 
first  the  requisite  financial  backing  he 
proposed  an  Aero  Club  of  representa¬ 
tive  local  men,  and  when  the  organi¬ 
zation  demonstrated  a  concrete  earnest 
of  its  intentions  it  succeeded  in  obtain¬ 
ing  Government  approval.  Still  again, 


Sheet  metal  men  in  their  drafting  rooms,  where  they  also  study  thoroughly  both  plain  and  solid  geometry. 
The  instructor  at  the  right  is  explaining  to  two  of  the  men  the  connection  for  a  marine  ventilator. 
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Carpenters,  maturing  into  sKipwriglits,  constructing  a  20-Ioot  motor-boat  in  wbicb  tbe  mecbanism 
will  be  mounted  by  tbe  gas-engine  bluejackets. 


it  was  planned  to  give  advanced  train¬ 
ing  to  companies  of  hospital  corpsmen, 
surgeons’  assistants  to  care  for  our  sick 
and  wounded  bluejackets  at  sea.  The 
University  of  Minnesota  .Medical  Col¬ 
lege  volunteered  to  assume  this  extra 
service,  one  hundred  men  at  a  time. 
This  latter  feature  is  especially  dis¬ 
tinctive  because  it  marks  the  first  time 
in  history  that  a  school  for  physicians 
has  tendered  its  facilities  to  any  but 
duly  qualified  medical  students. 

While  the  foregoing  resume  embodies 
the  more  notable  outgrowths  in  the  de¬ 


velopment  of  this  inland  naval  station, 
of  which  the  commandant  is  Com¬ 
mander  W'arren  J.  Terhune,  U.  S.  N., 
the  hundreds  of  other  dextrous  artisans 
already  sent  from  this  unique  detach¬ 
ment  to  the  fleets  must  be  considered 
as  well.  Ship’s  cooks,  arriving  with  a 
wofully  meager  knowledge  of  food 
preparation,  begin  in  the  galley  with 
dishwashing,  proceed  to  serving  food 
(the  cafeteria  system  is  employed), 
study  in  classroom  balanced  diet,  menu 
making,  and  cooking  methods,  and 
finally  are  given  their  chance  at  the  big 


gas-range  to  make  ready  the  general 
mess  for  their  mates. 

Bakers  are  taught  in  three  months 
the  composition  and  functions  of  all  raw 
materials  which  go  into  bread  and  pas- 
tr>’,  how  to  make  war  bread  with  oat  or 
barley  flour,  and  biscuits,  which  must 
be  subsituted  aboard  ship  when  heavy 
seas  would  cause  the  bread  to  slide 
against  the  oven  sides  and  scorch. 
Coppersmiths  learn  to  make  not  only 
utensils  and  ventilators  of  that  metal, 
but  to  work  in  tin,  galvanized  iron  and 
sheet  iron,  all  with  geometric  e.xactness. 


Bluejackets  getting  practical  experience  in  diagnosis  and  treatment  at  tbe  Nose  and  Tbroat  Dispensary, 
University  of  Minnesota  Medical  College. 
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EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


XKe  galley  at  Dunwoody,  witt  Miss  Anna  Stanley,  Cliiel 
Commissary  student,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F.,  tke  only  woman  ever 
appointed  to  tbat  rating  in  tlie  Navy. 


“I  enlisted  in  member,  “because  it  gave  me  the 
the  Navy  so  I  chance  to  serve  my  country  and  to 
could  find  out  keep  up  my  medical  studies  at  the 
what  I  was  same  time.  After  the  war  I’ll  have  a 
good  for,”  said  lot  of  practical  experience  to  help  me  on 
one  of  the  ap-  toward  my  M.  D.' degree.” 
prentices,  who  So  naval  vocational  training  appeals 
as  a  civilian  both  to  the  undecided  and  to  those  who, 
youth  had  never  having  chosen  their  course,  wish  con- 
taken  the  trou-  tinuously  to  maintain  and  amplify 
ble  to  discover  their  apprenticeship  in  it.  No  longer 
in  himself  a  pre-  is  the  bluejacket  a  mere  rope-splicer, 
dilection  for  any  funnel-painter,  deck-swabber.  He 
specialty.  Since  earns  his  rating  because  he  knows  his 
his  transfer  to  particular  craft  better  than  he  knows 
the  Minneapolis  anything  else;  eagerness  for  promotion 
training-schools  animates  him,  he  visualizes  a  career  re- 
he  had  become  warded  through  aptness, 
an  excellent  ba-  As  soon  as  the  electricians-radio  are 
ker.  “When  my  able  to  receive  ten  words  per  minute  in 
enlistment  is  up  the  international  wireless  code  they  are 
I’m  going  to  sent  to  Harvard  to  be  speeded  up  be- 
start  a  little  ba-  fore  they  are  detailed  to  w'ar-ships  or 
kery  of  my  own.  transports.  In  no  branch  of  the  ser- 
I’ve  got  some  vice  is  the  acumen  of  the  sailors  more 
ideas,  money  rigidly  watched  by  the  instructors  than 
ideas  too.  For  in  the  radio  classes.  To  a  man  these 
one  thing,  I  be-  students  must,  of  all  acquirements,  l)e 
lieve  the  people  alert,  cool  and  accurate.  They  are  first 
like  war  bread  given  an  entrance  examination  in  com- 
better  than  mon  arithmetic  and  elements  of  elec- 
peace  bread.”  tricity.  If  an  apprentice  is  weak  on 
“The  Navy  decimals,  fractions,  or  square  root,  he  is 
looked  good  to  given  a  few  more  lessons  before  he  is 
me,”  nodded  admitted  to  operating  practise.  To 
another,  a  hos-  the  latter  duty  is  devoted  half  of  each 
pital  corps  work-day,  while  related  work  takes  the 


The  galley  in  action — apprentice  cooks  preparing  tke  noonday  mess  for  eight  hundred  bluejackets. 
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Gas-engine  apprentices  studying  magnetos  and  ignition.  Xliey  are  qualifying  to  be  motor-boat  pilots 
and  engineers  for  tKe  new  Bubmanne-cbasers. 

drilled  in  the  rudimentary  points  of  ternes.  In  bandaging,  the  bluejackets  but  the  detachment  has  not  lost  a  sin- 
medicine  before  they  are  admitted  to  practise  on  one  another.  In  invalid  gle  man,  and  illness  reported  at  the 
receive  practical  instruction  at  the  uni-  cookery,  lessons  in  light,  semi-solid,  naval  sick  bay  has  hardly  run  over  two 
versity  hospital.  The  mornings  are  liquid,  and  general  diet,  each  student  has  per  cent,  of  the  entire  quota, 
given  ov'er  to  lectures  and  demon-  his  own  stove,  utensils  and  ingredients.  The  sailors  are  given  no  liberty  ex- 
strations  in  minor  surgery,  pharma-  The  only  instruction  not  given  by  a  cept  the  usual  Saturday  afternoons  and 
cologv'  and  therapeutics,  anatomy,  den-  member  of  the  medical  faculty  or  hos-  Sundays.  This  is  not  a  hardship,  be- 
tistry,  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  pital  staff  is  the  course  in  clerical  pro-  cause  assiduous  study  is  the  rule  on  all 
bacteriology,  while  in  the  afternoons  cedure  and  naval  sick-bay  management,  other  evenings,  whether  the  apprentice 
the  men  observe  and  assist  at  clinics  taught  by  a  chief  pharmacist’s  mate  of  is  taking  trade  instruction  at  the  In- 
or  in  the  various  laboratories.  This  well-rounded  sea  experience.  This  re-  stitute  or  medical  training  at  the  Uni¬ 
schedule  obtains  during  the  three  final  cording  work  is  to  acquaint  the  men  versity.  To  make  the  rating  so  ar- 
months  as  well,  except  that  the  major  with  the  details  of  ship  practise,  morn-  dently  sought  the  men  must  get  their 
afternoon  periods  are  then  devoted  to  ing  report  of  sick,  binnacle  list,  and  lessons  consistently, 
the  three  chief  forms  of  hospital  work:  monthly  orders  for  supplies.  V'ery  few  are  the  youths  who  enlist 

bandaging,  invalid  cookery,  and  prac-  Such  superior  surgeons’  aids  for  our  in  the  Navy  to-day  because  they  want 
tical  nursing.  fighting  ships  are  of  inestimable  value  to  to  escape  school,  though  many  un- 

Naturally  the  hospital  w'ork  is  im-  the  service  in  this  w'ar.  .^nd  the  Sa-  til  they  did  enlist  escaped  more  school 
mensely  popular.  The  bluejackets  are  maritan  work  of  these  men  will  reach  than  w'as  advisable.  Curtailment  of 
keenly  desirous  to  work  on  real  pa-  further  than  sick-quarters  aboard  ship,  lilierty  is  indeed  not  a  feature  char- 
tients,  irrespective  of  how  those  patients  for  our  marines  in  France  depend  on  acteristic  of  the  Minneapolis  naval  de¬ 
feel  about  it.  Be  it  said,  however,  that  the  Navy  hospital  corps  for  active  med-  tachment  only,  but  the  noteworthy 
while  the  sailors  are  learning  w’ard  man-  ical  assistance.  point  is  that  when  these  jackies  do  have 

agement  and  nursing,  the  patients  are  The  daily  life  of  a  blue  jacket  in  the  freedom  they  are  to  a  man  entertained 
having  as  much  fun  out  of  relief  from  Minneapolis  training  detachment  has  by  the  community  with  a  w’armth  and 
the  tedium  of  convalescence  as  the  Navy  unique  points.  Segregation  of  bar-  solicitous  concern  which  speak  elo- 
apprentices  practising  with  them,  prac-  racks  is  a  general  policy  for  either  .\rmy  quently  for  a  solidification  of  civilian 
tising  massage,  administering  medi-  or  Navy  men  under  instruction,  for  pro-war  enthusiasm, 
cines  and  hvpodermics,  applying  poul-  health  precautions,  to  encourage  regular  When  the  war  shall  have  been  won, 
tices  and  compresses — everv’  bit  of  the  and  studious  habits,  and  to  prevent  in-  when  many  bluejacket  craftsmen  of  the 


work  first-hand  experience  of  immedi¬ 
ate  utility. 

The  sup>erintendent  of  nurses,  the 
assistant  superintendent,  and  the  die¬ 
titian  are  th.e  chief  instructors  at  the 
hospital,  while  periodic  lectures  and 


discriminate  mingling  with  civilians. 
However,  since  Government  barracks 
are  lacking  in  Minneapolis  the  sailors 
are  quartered  in  hotels  in  the  heart  of 
the  city.  .Another  tradition  has  been 
punctured,  and  the  results  are  not  dire. 


sea  shall  ply  their  vocations  on  land, 
when  industrial  managers  shall  cast 
about  for  recuperative  forces  of  disci¬ 
plined  skilled  specialists,  more  than 
ever  will  the  Navy  become  recognized 
as  a  great  American  Training-School 


demonstrations  are  also  given  by  the  in-  Not  only  has  there  been  no  epidemic,  for  enlisted  men. 
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mvc  WHITE  ARC 

By  Henry  Khchell  ster 

Stuthor  of  -Tht  REAL  ADVENTURE" 

Illustrated  by  W.  E.  Hill 


JEAN  GILBERT  has  grown  up  in  one 
Army  post  after  anothei,  where  she 
has  gathered  a  fortuitous  education  and 
learned  her  father’s  code,  ‘‘to  ride  straight 
and  speak,  the  tiuth.”  At  sixteen  she  is 
sent  for  a  long  stay  with  her  uncle  in 
Chicago,  whose  wife’s  family,  the  Corbetts, 
are  in  the  midst  of  the  wedding  festivities 
of  the  youngest  daughter.  Anne.  Jean  is 
accepted  by  the  entire  Corbett  family, 
especially  by  Hugh,  who  treats  her  like 
an  equal,  and  for  whom  she  develops  a 
protecting  admiration,  since  the  rest  of  the 
family  do  not  understand  him. 

Soon  after  this,  Hugh  is  allowed  to  see 
what  he  can  do  to  improv'e  conditions  at 
his  grandfather’s  factor>'.  He  goes  to 
work,  conscientiously,  to  develop  a  scheme. 
But  alxiut  a  year  after  the  inauguration  of 
his  welfare  department,  the  most  destruc¬ 
tive  strike  in  the  historj'  of  the  Corbett 
works  breaks  out. 

In  his  efforts  to  break  up  the  strike  Hugh 
meets  Helena  Galicz,  who  is  said  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  trouble.  They  fall  in 
love  with  each  other,  and  when  Helena 
runs  away  to  New  York,  Hugh  follows, 
an<l  they  are  married.  Later  they  return 
to  Chicago  and  Hugh  becomes  a  partner 
in  the  Corbett  firm. 

In  working  out  a  practical  plan  of  set¬ 
tlement  for  the  strike,  Hugh  finds  himself 
alone  between  Helena’s  friends  and  his 
brother  Greg,  understood  by  neither  side. 

fire  destroys  a  great  part  of  the  Corbett 
plant  on  the  very  night  that  Hugh  makes  the 
last  of  a  series  of  speeches  to  the  strikers. 
From  this  night  Hugh’s  estrangement  from 
Helena  begins,  along  with  a  growing  away 
from  his  former  interest  in  the  factor>’. 
He  returns  to  his  interest  in  metallurgv', 
and  starts  a  research  laboratory’  of  his  own. 

Here  he  invents  a  metal  which  he  calls 
Corbettite.  In  spite  of  having  kept  this  a 
secret  from  every  one,  he  shows  a  piece  of 
it  to  Jean  Gilbert,  and  tells  her  of  what  ad¬ 
vantage  it  would  be  to  airplane  service. 
Jean  has  been  in  Europe  for  three  years, 
where  she  and  her  mother  have  Ixen 
nursing  in  a  military  hospital.  Her  experi¬ 
ences  have  made  her  intensely  pro-.\lly, 
and  she  is  amazed  at  the  apparent  lack  of 
concern  shown  toward  the  war  in  .America. 
She  gives  to  Hugh  for  an  explanation  of 
this  and  their  talk  cements  the  old  friend¬ 
ship  between  them. 

I'he  war  is  indirectly  responsible  for 
Helena’s  renewing  her  association  with 
the  radicals  of  the  southwest  side  of  the 
city.  She  meets  Frank  Gilrain.  who  claims 
to  have  been  a  friend  of  her  father’s,  and 
promises  to  help  him  to  escape  from  gov¬ 
ernment  officers  who  are  on  his  trail  bv 
rc'ceiving  him  in  her  house  as  a  guest.  She 
does  this  partly  in  a  spirit  of  defiance  be¬ 
cause  of  a  quarrel  she  has  had  with  Hugh 


o 


in  which  her  taunts  make  him  realize  that 
he  is  in  love  with  Jean.  Hugh  and  Jean 
face  their  love  for  each  other  and  decide 
that  one  of  them  must  go  away. 

CHAPTER  TWENTY- SIX 
Hugh  Skuts  Himself  Up  to  W^ork 
on  Corkettite 

H,  WAIT  just  a  moment,” 
Hugh  heard  Brigham  say¬ 
ing,  evidently  into  the  tele¬ 
phone.  “I  think  this  is  he 
coming  in  now.”  Then, 
turning  around  and  seeing  that  he  had 
guessed  right,  he  told  Hugh  that  Mrs. 
Corbett  was  on  the  wire  for  him. 

“My  mother,  or  my  wife?”  Hugh 
asked,  and  learned  that  it  was  Helena. 

This  was  around  three  o’clock  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  He  was  just  back 
from  Lake  Forest — from  Jean — from 
his  great  voyage  of  discovery! 

He  didn’t  want  to  talk  to  Helena  yet. 
Didn’t  want  to  think  about  her.  But 
this  was  one  of  those  compulsory  situa¬ 
tions  which  leave  no  choice.  Had  he 
come  in  at  any  other  moment  except 
when  his  wife  was  actually  on  the  wire, 
he  could  have  avoided  her  with  a 
blanket  instruction  that  he  was  going 
to  be  very  busy  and  should  not  be  called 
for  anybody.  He  had  done  that  often 
enough  before  now. 

But  it  wasn’t  possible  to  say  to  Brig¬ 
ham,  “I  won’t  talk  to  my  wife.”  He 
said,  “.All  right,”  instead;  hung  up  his 
hat  and  overcoat  to  give  Brigham  time 
to  get  out  of  the  room,  and  sat  down 
before  the  instrument.  The  last  time 
he  had  heard  her  voice  it  had  cried  out 
in  frantic  exasperation:  “Oh,  don’t  go 
on  standing  there!  Go!  Go  away!” 

There  was  none  of  that  quality  in  it 
now,  as  it  came  over  the  wire.  She 
meant  it,  apparently,  to  sound  good- 
humored  and  casual,  to  match  her 
words.  But  his  ear  detected  a  supv- 
pressed  excitement  in  it — a  sort  of  reck¬ 
less  hilarity — a  ring  of  challenge. 

“I  tried  to  get  you  earlier,”  she  said, 
“but  they  told  me  you  weren’t  in.” 

He  answered  that  they  had  told  her 
the  truth.  He  had  been  out  all  the 
morning.  She  then  asked  if  he  meant 
to  be  home  to  dinner,  and  he  told  her  no. 

“That’s  just  as  you  like,  of  course,” 
she  said.  “But  I’m  e.xpecting  a  visit¬ 
or — an  old  friend.  Quite  a  good  friend. 
He’s  getting  in  on  a  train  from  the 


Coast,  late  this  afternoon.  I  don’t 
know  how  long  he’ll  stay,  but  probably 
several  days.” 

“.All  right,”  Hugh  said.  “Neverthe¬ 
less  I  shan’t  be  home  to  dinner.  I’m 
starting  a  piece  of  work  here  now  that 
will  keep  me  pretty  constantly  occu¬ 
pied  for  some  time.  I  don’t  know’  when 
I  shall  be  home.” 

“Do  as  you  like  about  it,”  she  said 
satirically,  then  added:  “If  you’d  come 
home  last  night,  you’d  have  found  a 
note  from  me  on  your  pillow.”  Then 
after  an  instant’s  silence,  he  heard  her 
“Good-by,  Hugh,”  and  the  click  of  the 
disconnection  as  she  hung  up. 

He  pushed  the  instrument  away,  but 
remained  staring  at  it  for  a  moment  in 
an  uneasy  abstraction.  Something  ad¬ 
monished  him  that  he’d  gone  wrong. 
The  sensation  was  so  sharp  and  clear 
that  it  was  as  if  he  had  been  spoken 
to  in  audible  words.  “Go  home.  Have 
it  out  with  her  now.” 

All  the  way  back  to  tow’n  on  the 
train,  an  idea  had  been  knocking  at  the 
door  of  his  mind,  without  ever  getting 
full  admission;  the  idea  that  he  must, 
of  course,  come  to  some  sort  of  under¬ 
standing  with  Helena.  It  was  un¬ 
thinkable  that  he  could  continue  on 
terms  of  marital  intimacy  with  her, 
and,  sometime,  if  not  at  once,  that  fact 
would  have  to  be  made  explicit.  The 
situation,  in  so  far  as  she  was  involved 
in  it,  was  one  to  Ive  faced  and  dealt  with, 
not  merely  retreated  from. 

He  had  recognized  his  visitor  on  the 
doorstep  as  one  fully  entitled  to  ad¬ 
mission  and  serious  entertainment. 
Only  not  now;  not  to-day.  To-day  he 
had  something  else  to  think  about. 

He  was  not  thinking  about  Jean. 
The  new  ozone  that  he  breathed  was 
Jean,  the  e.xultant  rhythm  of  his  pulse 
was  Jean,  and  the  new  light  that  trans¬ 
figured  the  w’orld.  But  the  engine  of 
his  thoughts,  running  swifter  and  more 
smoothly  than  it  ever  had  run  before, 
the  full  dynamic  force  of  his  imagina¬ 
tion,  was  at  work  on  Corbettite. 

It  was  otld  about  that.  He  had  been 
working  for  months,  with  a  patience  he 
had  descrilied  to  Jean  on  the  day  of  her 
visit  to  the  laboratory,  as  something 
less  than  human,  w’ithout  gaining  a 
single  step.  He  had  gone  over  the  old 
ground  again  and  again;  repeating  ex¬ 
periments,  checking  old  data,  methodi¬ 
cally  sweeping  the  whole  area  of 
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possibilities  as  an  astronomer  sweeps  the 
heavens  for  comets.  This  was  a  familiar 
experience,  of  course,  but  it  had  never 
l>een  so  hard  as  it  had  been  this  winter. 
Life  had  got  a  new  urgency.  His  fence 
no  longer  shut  out  the  world.  That  was 
Jean,  of  course,  though  he  didn’t  know 
it.  Disappointment  had  a  new  poign¬ 
ancy.  The  successive  frustrations  of 
his  search  became  more  nearly  intoler¬ 
able.  The  impulse  he  had  avowed  to 
Jean,  down  there  on  the  beach,  to  chuck 
the  whole  thing  and  go  to  France,  to  do 
something — serviceable,  was  one  that 
had  often  assailed  him. 

But  he  stuck  doggedly  to  the  task 
that  s^med  to  be  his,  w'hipping  his 
tired  mind  back  to  work  as  often  as  it 
revolted.  It  should  know  no  rest  dur¬ 
ing  the  longest  working  hours  it  could 
l)e  made  to  endure,  until  Corbettite 
was  a  fully  accomplished  thing. 

TDUT  out  there  in  Lincoln  Park  last 
^  night,  in  all  the  chaos  of  his  rage  and 
bewilderment,  m  the  very  vortex  of  the 
tempest,  as  he  had  stood  for  a  moment 
staring  at  the  spectrum  refracted  by  a 
swirling  cloud  of  snow-crystals  round 
an  arc-light,  something,  in  a  flash,  came 
to  him.  He  ignored  it  so  completely 
that  his  only  conscious  and  memorable 
mental  process  on  reaching  the  labora¬ 
tory  had  been,  as  he  described  it  to 
Jean,  the  slamming  of  a  door  upon  it. 
Something  was  there,  but  he  would  be 
damned  if  he  would  look  at  it  now! 

It  was  not  until  Jean  told  him  that 
she  must  be  the  one  to  go  away — that 
he  must  stay  and  complete  the  disr 
covery  of  Corbettite — that  he  thought 
of  it  again.  And  even  then,  he  did  not 
take  out  his  clue  and  look  at  it.  Simp¬ 
ly  he  reminded  himself  once  more  that 
it  was  there,  with  an  increasing  confi¬ 
dence,  born  of  the  strange  exaltation  of 
that  moment,  that  it  was  good. 

He  stayed  to  lunch  with  the  birthday 
party.  Not  at  all  because  of  the  in¬ 
ferences  which  his  failure  to  do  so  would 
have  suggested  to  Miss  Muirhead,  but 
simply  because  he  wanted  to.  It  had 
been  a  hard  thing  to  do,  of  course. 
But  it  was  the  sort  of  hard  thing  he 
gloried  in  doing.  He  took  an  immense 
pride  in  devoting  his  attention,  whole¬ 
heartedly,  to  the  little  boys;  in  offering 
suggestions  for  their  afternoon’s  enter¬ 
tainment,  that  were  received  with  riot¬ 
ous  joy  and  the  tempering  regret  that 
he  could  not  stay  to  share  them.  He 
looked  at  Jean  and  talked  to  her,  with¬ 
out  a  stolen  glance,  or  a  veiled  meaning. 

“It’s  a  good  thing,  in  a  way,  that 
it’s  us  it  happened  to,”  Jean  had  said, 
“because  we’ll  stand  it.”  She  was  con¬ 
fident  of  him,  that  meant,  as  she  was 
of  herself.  Well,  that  confidence  should 
be  justified. 

It  was  Philip’s  suggestion  that  the 
whole  party,  including  Miss  Muirhead 
and  Jean,  should  escort  him  to  the 
train.  And,  with  unanimous  consent, 
this  thing  was  done.  On  the  station 


platform,  it  happ>ened,  while  they 
waited,  that  some  mild  diversion  drew 
away  the  rest  and  left  Jean  and  Hugh 
for  a  moment,  alone.  There  was  no 
exchange  of  whispers;  no  fugitive  con¬ 
tact  of  hands;  not  ev’en  a  meeting  of 
eyes.  Just  an  infinitely  gracious  silence. 
That  was  their  parting  embrace. 

The  train  came  in,  he  mounted  the 
steps  of  it,  and  his  parting  look  and  wav'e 
of  the  hand,  and  his  shouted  good-by, 
went  out  impartially  to  all  of  them. 

His  mood  was  antipodally  remote 
from  the  melancholy  despair  of  the 
traditional  lover  Ijereft  of  his  mistress. 
He  even  afforded  the  recognition  of  this 
fact  a  smile.  His  whole  being  was  an 
instrument  newfly  set  in  tune,  and  tuned 
to  the  very  highest  pitch.  Last  night 
he  had  dreamed.  To-day  the  reality 
had  outrun  his  dreams.  The  great 
need  in  him  was  for  something  hard  to 
do.  Corbettite  met  that  need.  He 
had  gone  to  work  upon  it  before  the 
train  was  fairly  out  of  the  station. 

The  new  surmise  which  had,  unre¬ 
garded,  found  lodgment  in  his  mind  last 
night  for  all  the  world  like  some  migra¬ 
tory  bird  blown  in  on  the  tempest — 
suggested,  made  necessary,  a  revision 
of  all  he  had  done;  put  a  w'hole  series 
of  experiments — the  labor  of  months — 
beside  the  mark  altogether;  called  for 
a  new  set  of  determinations. 

It  was  maddening  not  to  be  in  his 
laboratory  now%  this  moment,  with  his 
diagrams  and  tables  within  hand’s  reach 
(he  was  going  to  it,  of  course,  as  fast  as 
the  train  would  carry  him)  but  it  was 
marvelous  how  his  memory  helped  him, 
bringing  him,  with  photographic  fidel¬ 
ity,  whole  pages  of  computations.  Such 
mnemonic  feats  are  not  so  very  uncom¬ 
mon.  Hugh  knew  an  orchestra  leader 
who  said  that  when  he  conducted  from 
mnemonic  he  saw’  the  pages  of  his  score 
photographed  like  that.  Only  it  was 
a  power  he  had  never  supposed  he  pos¬ 
sessed.  But  he  had  never  worked  in 
an  illumination  like  this  before.  If  it 
would  only  last! 

So  far  as  he  could  see,  the  new  idea 
was  right.  It  grew’,  not  like  a  plant, 
but  in  long,  ramifying  leaps,  like  a 
pattern  in  frost-crystals  on  a  window’- 
pane.  It  might,  of  course,  prove  to 
be  nothing  more  than  that.  Under 
the  pitiless  light  of  experiment  that 
it  must  be  subjected  to,  it  might  melt 
aw’ay  to  nothing. 

The  man  he  had  once  been  w’ould 
have  pretended — and  honestly  tried  to 
feel — a  complete  indifference  concern¬ 
ing  the  result  of  these  experiments. 
The  cause  of  purely  scientific  truth 
would  equally  be  served  by  disproving 
his  new  theory  or  by  proving  it.  But 
Hugh  had  forgotten  the  very  existence 
of  that  man.  The  hope  that  his  hy- 
pKJthesis  would  stand  the  test  was 
almost  agonizing  in  its  intensity. 

A  necessary  corollary  to  every  dis¬ 
covery  is  the  finding  of  the  means  for 
putting  it  to  the  proof.  Columbus 


w’ould  have  dreamed  in  vain  of  that 
western  passage  to  the  Indies,  if  he 
had  not  found  his  ships.  In  some 
cases,  of  course,  the  means  are  ready 
to  hand,  and  obvious  of  application. 
In  others,  paradoxically,  it  is  the  means 
that  lead  to  the  discovery.  The  mere 
having  of  the  ships  results  in  the  find¬ 
ing  of  America. 

But  this  case  of  Hugh’s  fell  in  neither 
of  these  categories.  His  was  one  of 
those  staggering  hypotheses  that  no 
man  of  science  would  consider  seriously 
until  it  was  demonstrated  up  to  the 
hilt.  And  this  demonstration  demands 
quite  a  different  set  of  qualities  from 
those  which  produce  the  hypothesis 
itself.  \  philosopher  might  have  rea¬ 
soned  out  Corljettite — the  new  Cor¬ 
bettite.  Hugh,  having  imagined  it, 
had  still  to  make  it.  A  matter  of 
technique,  that  was;  of  ingenuity  and 
resourcefulness  and  skill.  Mechanic, 
chemist,  electrician — he  must  be  all 
three,  beginning  w’here  the  philosopher 
in  him  left  off. 

Fortunately  for  him,  he  was  still  all 
three.  .\nd  he  attacked  the  task  with 
an  exultant  confidence.  Even  w’hile  he 
sat  there  in  the  train,  he  was  scheming 
out  the  means  in  terms  of  metal,  cruci¬ 
bles,  electric  current  and  chemical  re¬ 
action,  for  determining  this  factor  and 
eliminating  that.  And,  by  the  time  his 
taxi  reached  the  laboratory,  the  prelim¬ 
inary  experiments  were  all  decided 
upon.  He  was  absolutely  incandescent 
with  eagerness  to  begin. 

That  being  his  mood,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  wonder  is,  not  that  Helena’s 
veiled  hints  and  warnings,  her  note  of 
challenge,  her  contemptuous  “That’s 
as  you  like,  of  course,”  failed  to  bring 
him  home,  on  guard  against  the  thing 
she  appeared  to  be  meditating  against 
him,  but  that  an  uneasy  thought  of  her 
should,  even  for  a  moment  have  broken 
in  upon  his  preoccupation.  Not  that  he 
failed  to  heed  the  voice  that  spoke  in 
his  ear  after  he  had  pushed  the  tele¬ 
phone  away,  but  that  he  heard  it  at 
all,  and,  for  a  moment  sat  staring  at 
the  instrument,  before,  springing  up, 
he  called  his  two  assistants  and  began 
telling  them,  swiftly  and  eagerly,  what 
they  w'ere  to  do. 

CHAPTER  TWENTY- SEVEN 

Jean  Decides  Not  to  Go  Away 

A  N  OLD  perplexing  question  about 
the  merits  of  making  a  fool  of  one¬ 
self,  granted  the  occasion — was  again 
distracting  Constance.  And  it  con¬ 
cerned  itself  with  the  same  three  people 
who  had  thrust  it  upon  her  before,  Hugh 
and  Jean  and  Helena. 

This  time,  however,  the  triangle  was 
sinister.  It  was  a  double  triangle,  too. 
There  was  a  man  of  Helena’s  in  it. 
It  was  this  aspect  of  the  situation  that 
all  the  scandal  was  about.  It  was  this 
that  had  horrified  Eileen  and  that 
Gregory,  coming  home  from  New  York 
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any  day  now,  might  be  expected  to 
trv  to  deal  with  in  his  own  fashion. 
Even  without  the  complications  it  was 
ugly  enough;  by  no  means  just  “an¬ 
other  of  Helena’s  episodes.” 

Helena  and  her  flirtations  had  been 
a  fruitful  theme  for  gossip  sipce  the 
very  early  days  of  the  marriage — since 
the  days  of  Boyd  Barr  and  the  Red 
Rn'iew.  Helena  was  always  making  a 
fad  of  somebody;  usually  a  sojourner, 
who,  if  he  did  not 
actually  live  in  her 
house  during  the 
whole  period  of  his 
stay  in  the  city,  at 
least  made  himself 
very  much  at  home 
there  and  was  to 
be  found  about  the 
premises  at  the  un- 
likeliest  hours. 

The  prevalent 
notion  was  that 
you  were  always 
likely  to  stumble 
upon  some  sort  of 
masculine  exotic 
when  you  went  to 
Helena’s.  She  had 
always  made  a 
great  parade  of 
them;  rammed 
them  down  the 
throats  of  her 
friends,  insisted 
that  people  read 
their  poetry,  or  go 
to  their  lectures 
and  exhibitions. 

Her  manners 
toward  them  were 
usually  familiar — 
would  have  been 
judged  intolerably 
so,  but  for  the  fact 
that  familiar  man¬ 
ners  were  the  new 
thing  anyhow. 

.And  they  were 
often,  these  men  of 
Helena’s,  flagrant¬ 
ly  sentimental 
al)out  her.  And  all 
that,  taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Hugh’s  hermitlike  ways, 
made  a  lively  topic  for  talk. 

But  she  had  never,  in  any  of  these 
affairs,  gone  beyond  a  certain  loosely 
drawn,  but  quite  visible  line.  It  was  al¬ 
ways  p>ossibie  to  talk  about  them  jocu¬ 
larly — with  an  air  of  jocularity,  anyhow. 

But  this  new  thing  that  was  ha{>- 
pening  at  Hugh’s  house,  didn’t  fit  in 
that  series  at  all.  No  one  knew  who 
the  man  was  who  had  been  there  all 
week.  He  had  been  there,  though,  it 
appeared,  ever  since  late  last  Saturday 
afternoon.  .And  nobcxly  knew  where 
Hugh  was,  except  that  by  Helena’s 
own  statement,  he  had  not  been  at 
home  since  Sunday  morning  anyhow. 
Helena  in  that  time  had  hardly  gone 
out  at  all;  had  broken,  or  defaulted. 


most  of  her  engagements.  She  had  told 
a  few  insolently  transparent  lies  about 
where  she  was  going  and  where  she  had 
been.  Not  many  people  knew,  to  be 
sure,  quite  how  bad  it  was,  no  one, 
Constance  thought,  outside  Eileen  and 
herself.  But  even  the  glints  of  the 
situation  which  their  friends  had  got, 
had  been  ugly  enough — not  to  start 
gossip  going,  but  to  stop  it  short.  It 
was  as  bad  as  that. 


Rude !  said  Eile 


itK  another  shudde 


What  Eileen  and  Constance  knew 
was  absolutely  damning.  It  was  no 
wonder  pretty  little  Eileen  was  aghast. 
Where  was  Hugh?  What  was  he  doing? 
What  was  he  thinking  of  to  let  his  honor 
be  outraged  like  that? 

Yes,  it  was  bad  enough.  But  it  was 
not  what  horrified — fascinated — Con¬ 
stance.  Constance  was  afraid  she  knew 
what  he  w'as  thinking  of. 

It  had  been  on  the  Sunday  morning 
after  Philip’s  birthday  party  that  she 
began  looking  at  Jean  and  wondering 
what  it  was  about  the  girl  that  made 
her  different.  She  couldn’t  satisfac¬ 
torily  express  it  to  herself,  and  at¬ 
tempted,  intermittently,  to  make  her¬ 
self  believe  that  it  was  all  her  own 
imagination  stimulated  bv  her  worries 


about  Hugh  and  Helena,  which  had 
already  that  morning  begun.  The 
effect  produced  by  that  childish  obser¬ 
vation  of  Philip’s  shouldn’t  be  taken  as 
evidence  of  anything.  Frank  had  been 
right  to  treat  it — ^as  he  had — with  a 
chuckle  of  pure  amusement. 

The  birthday  party  had  come  back 
to  town,  packed  into  one  big  motor¬ 
car.  .And,  arrived  at  the  Rush  Street 
house,  the  little  boy  had  begged  Jean 
to  come  in,  as  a 
last  protraction  of 
the  party.  When 
she  went  home,  it 
would  all  be  over. 
Jean,  after  learning 
by  telephone  that 
her  mother  and 
grandmother  were 
both  at  church, 
consented  to  assist 
in  the  recital  to 
Frank  and  Con¬ 
stance  of  the  glo¬ 
rious  deeds  that 
had  been  done  al 
Lake  Forest:  the 
battles  and  strata¬ 
gems  in  the  snow; 
the  nocturnal  pil- 
low-f  i  g  h  t  s  and 
feasts,  in  all  of 
which,  it  ap- 
p>eared,  Jean  had 
fully  particip>ated. 
She  could  hardly 
have  been  a  whole¬ 
hearted  ally  of  Miss 
Muirhead’s. 

The  fact  that 
Hugh  had  turned 
up,  on  Saturday, 
for  lunch  was  of 
course  elicited,  the 
fertility  of  his  sug¬ 
gest  ions  dwelt 
upon,  and  a  pas¬ 
sionate  regret  ex¬ 
pressed  that  he  had 
not  been  invited 
for  the  entire 
period  of  the  party 
and  had  callously 
insisted  on  going 
home  again  so  soon  after  his  arrival. 

Constance  didn’t  take  that  circum¬ 
stance  very  seriously;  told  herself  it 
was  just  like  Hugh,  and  was  disposed 
to  let  it  go  at  that.  That  was  not,  at 
all  events,  what  started  her  Iwking 
at  Jean.  It  did  remind  her  that  she 
had  been  looking  at  Jean  and  seeing 
something  different  about-  her  ever 
since  she  came  into  the  house.  It  was 
after  a  short  reflective  silence  on 
Philip’s  part,  that  he  threw  his  bomb. 
He  had  his  hands  in  his  jackets  and 
stood  looking  at  Jean. 

“Why  don’t  you  get  married  to 
Uncle  Hugh?”  he  asked.  “I  wish  you 
would.” 

I  don’t  supp)ose  it  was  more  than  a 
second  before  Constance  undertook  an 
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explanation  of  how  the  monogamous 
arrangement  of  society  stood  fatally 
in  the  way  of  this  project. 

“Well,”  Philip  insisted,  “I  wish  you 
would,  anyway.” 

Whereupon  Jean — with  a  smile,  to 
be  sure — asked,  “VV'hy?” 

But  evidently  her  question  rang  true 
to  Philip;  did  not  strike  him,  that  is, 
as  one  of  those  adult  attempts  to  betray 
him  into  saying  something  that  could 
be  laughed  at,  for  he  made  a  serious 
attempt  to  answer  it. 

“Well,  of  course,”  he  said,  “if  you 
and  Uncle  Hugh  lived  together  by 
yourselves — not  with  grandmother  or 
Aunt  Helena — why,  that  would  be  an 
awfully  nice  place  for  me  to  go  to  visit.” 

This  was  said  a  little  dubiously,  as 
if  it  were,  after  all,  a  secondary  con¬ 
sideration,  the  primary  one  remaining 
to  be  formulated.  But  he  got  no  fur¬ 
ther,  for,  at  that  point,  Constance,  hav¬ 
ing  got  her  breath  again,  interrupted 
vigorously.  Frank,  as  I  said,  did  noth¬ 
ing  but  chuckle. 

■  Well,  perhaps  that  was  the  way  to 
have  taken  it.  But  Constance  found 
she  couldn’t  dismiss  it  like  that.  It 
was  nothing,  of  course,  that  Jean  had 
remained  speechless  for  rather  a  long 
second  after  Philip  threw  his  bomb. 
She  might  well  enough  have  gasped, 
or  flushed,  or  laughed  a  little  self¬ 
consciously.  She  had  done  none  of 
these  things.  Her  silence  hadn’t  seemed 
like  the  result  of  shock  at  all.  It  almost 
gave  Constance  the  impression  that 
she  was  considering  the  child’s  question 
seriously.  That  notion,  unbelievable 
as  it  was,  was  fairly  rammed  home, 
a  minute  or  two  later,  by  Jean’s  serious, 
though  smiling,  “Why?”  She  had 
wanted  the  boy’s  answer. 

It  was  then  that  Constance  got,  for 
the  first  time,  and  full  in  the  face,  the 
horrifying  surmise  that  had  been  tor¬ 
menting  her  all  the  week.  She  dashed 
it  indignantly  out  of  her  mind.  But 
it  attacked  again  and,  within  the  next 
twenty-four  hours  or  so,  had  dug  itself  in. 

Her  mother-in-law’s  bulletin  the 
next  morning,  had  for  its  chief  item 
the  announcement  that  the  project  for 
a  move  to  San  Antonio  had  been  re¬ 
vived — this  time  by  Jean  herself,  who 
had  been  very  half-hearted  about  it 
before.  Now  she  w'as  talking  impossi¬ 
bilities,  such  as  a  start  that  very  week. 
Within  a  day  or  twol  Of  course  it 
would  be  at  least  a  fortnight  before  they 
could  hope  to  start. 

This  was  significant,  and  became 
more  so  when  it  appeared  later  that 
Jean  had  persisted  in  her  attempt  to 
hasten  their  departure,  even  to  the 
point  of  irritating  her  grandmother  into 
a  doubt  whether  she  would  go  at  all. 
This  wasn’t  a  bit  like  Jean.  Obviously 
something  had  happened. 

But  it  was  not  the  thing  that  most 
deeply  impressed  Constance.  What 
did  impress  her  w'as  just — well,  the 
look  there  was  about  the  girl.  It 


reminded  her  of  the  look  she  had  seen 
in  Hugh’s  face  and  tried  to  tell  Fred¬ 
erica  about  afterward,  on  the  day  of 
his  grandfather’s  funeral  —  the  day 
he  started  off  to  New  York  in  pursuit 
of  Helena.  A  look  with  a  kind  of  clear 
serenity  of  purpose  about  it;  an  open- 
eyed  look  that  counted  costs,  assessed 
perils  and  difficulties  yet  could  afford 
to  smile  at  them. 

There  was  nothing  e.xalted,  though, 
or  entranced  about  the  girl’s  actions. 
She  went  about  where  she  was  supposed 
to  go,  responded  alertly  enough  to  all 
the  social  demands  that  were  made 
ujwn  her — conversational  and  other. 
Constance  noted  that  Hugh  had  dropped 
out  of  her  talk,  that  she  had  not  seen 
him  since  the  birthday  party,  not 
had  any  communication  with  Helena. 
She  must  have  heard  some  of  the  gos¬ 
sip  from  her  grandmother,  who  simply 
battened  on  fare  like  that,  but  she  never 
came  to  Constance  with  it,  and  when 
Constance  approached  the  subject  once 
or  twice,  definitely  veered  away. 

'^HESE  facts,  as  far  as  they  went, 
w'ere  evidence.  There  had  been 
some  sort  of  explosion  and  Jean  had  been 
involved,  if  no  further  than  merely  by 
her  knowledge  of  it;  a  rude  expulsion 
from  the  Arcady  she  and  Hugh  had  been 
wandering  in.  Her  unobtrusive  break¬ 
ing  off  with  Hugh,  her  withdrawal  from 
Helena,  her  proposed  retreat  to  San 
Antonio,  all  fitted  into  that  pattern. 

But  that  look  of  hers  did  not  fit  into 
it.  It  was  not  the  look  of  one  in  retreat; 
not  the  look  of  one  who  contemplated 
the  barest  possibility  of  retreat.  It 
was,  on  the  contrary,  the  look  of  one 
committed,  waiting  for  the  hour. 

It  fairly  took  possession  of  Constance 
before  the  week  was  over.  She  didn’t 
see  why  every  one  else  hadn’t  noticed 
it — why  they  weren’t  wondering  what 
it  meant.  Finally  some  one  else  did 
notice  it.  This  was  at  the  concert 
Friday  afternoon.  On  the  spur  of  the 
moment  she  had  gone  to  sit  in  the 
Whitneys’  box  with  Frederica  and  Rose 
Aldrich. 

Rose  was  the  lure  here.  There  was 
something — romantic  about  that  young 
woman.  They  had  always  found  her 
so,  ever  since  Rodney  had  electrified 
them  all  by  marrying  her.  People 
spoke  of  her  as  thrilling,  and  with  a 
very  happy  use  of  a  much  abused  word. 
And  now,  as  once  before,  approaching 
maternity  heightened  that  quality  in 
her.  It  had  completed,  for  the  second 
time,  the  conquest  of  Frederica.  Sit¬ 
ting  by  her,  you  weren’t  likely  to  think 
about  anybody  else.  And  Constance, 
whose  thoughts  had  begun  spinning  in 
a  circle  like  a  falling  airplane,  clutched 
at  the  invitation  as  a  rescue — tempor¬ 
ary,  anyhow. 

But  it  didn’t  work  out  that  way. 
Rose  sat  where  she  could  look  across 
the  circle  into  the  Crawfords’  box, 
where  Jean  sat  full  in  view.  Old  Mrs. 


Craw'ford  was  there,  too,  falling  asleep, 
as  she  always  did  (she  never  missed 
the  concerts  when  she  was  in  the  city; 
evidently  got  some  sort  of  somnolent 
remote  pleasure  out  of  them\  and  two 
guests  of  hers.  But  it  was  to  Jean’s 
face  that  Rose’s  look  kept  going  back 
during  the  whole  immortal,  lovely 
length  of  Schubert’s  C-Major  Sym¬ 
phony*  number  ten,  which  made  the 
first  half  of  the  program.  In  the  inter¬ 
mission  she  said  to  Constance  some¬ 
thing  about  what  a  beauty  Jean  was 
getting  to  be,  and  then  asked,  rather 
suddenly: 

“Is  she  going  back  to  France?” 

“Why,  no,”  Constance  said,  startled. 
“Not  that  I  have  heard,  of.  Why?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  Rose  answered 
thoughtfully.  “It  was  just  her  look,  I 
guess,  that  made  me  think  of  it.” 

So  it  wasn’t  imagination! 

They  rode  home  again  after  the  con¬ 
cert,  Jean  and  her  grandmother,  in 
Constance’s  car,  and  at  the  carriage 
door  of  her  apartment  Constance  said 
to  Jean: 

“Do  you  want  to  come  back,  after 
you  have  gone  up  with  mother,  for  a 
turn  in  the  park  with  me?” 

She  made  a  point  of  asking  it  casually, 
so  that  the  old  lady  wouldn’t  decide 
that  she’d  go  too.  But  it  was  plain 
enough  that  Jean  gave  the  suggestion 
a  definite  meaning  and  importance. 

She  nodded  and  said  simply,  “Yes.” 

When  the  girl  was  once  more  seated 
beside  her,  Constance  said  into  the 
tube  to  the  chauffeur: 

“Just  driv'e  along  north — toward 
Evanston.”  She  was  not  quite  sure 
what  the  little  sigh  Jean  gave  on  hear¬ 
ing  this  direction  meant,  and  asked: 
“That  isn’t  more  of  a  turn  than  you 
bargained  for,  is  it?” 

“No,”  Jean  said,  “I’m  glad  we’ve — 
plenty  of  time.” 

That  settled  the  preliminaries  then 
and  there.  This  was  going  to  be  a 
real  talk — a  real  coming  to  grips.  Jean 
both  understood  and  invited  it.  But 
for  a  few  minutes,  while  they  were 
rolling  through  the  park,  Constance 
hung  on  a  dead  center.  She  had  her 
opening  thought  out  well  enough,  but 
she  W’as  in  the  clutches  of  a  contradic¬ 
tory  impulse.  The  youthful  loveliness 
of  the  girl  at  her  side,  the  -fine,  straight 
grain  of  her,  the  spiritual — resilience, 
affected  her  somewhat  as  they  must 
always  have  affected  Hugh.  Her  im¬ 
pulse,  mad  of  course,  was  to  say:  “Jean, 
dear,  if  you  and  Hugh  are  lovers,  and 
don’t  know  w’hat  to  do,  count  me  in 
on  your  side.  I’ll  help.  I’ll  do  any¬ 
thing  you  w’ant  me  to.” 

She  entertained  the  notion  for  a 
while,  in  silence,  as  I  have  said.  Then 
with  a  movement  of  resolution,  a  stiff¬ 
ening  of  her  moral  backbone,  she  began 
as  she  had  meant  to  begin: 

“I  see  you  haven’t  made  any  head¬ 
way  with  your  grandmother  about 
going  South.” 
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Jean  admitted  she  had  not.  “Grand¬ 
mother’s  theory  is,  no  matter  how  little 
there  is  to  do  getting  ready  for  a  trip 
like  that,  it  takes  at  least  two  weeks  to 
do  it.” 

Constance  drew  a  long  breath. 
“Frank  can  get  you  off,”  she  said,  “if 
I  tell  him  to.  If  you  want  to  go — 
now,  to-morrow\  We’ll  think  of  some 
e.xcuse  for  your  going  ahead.  Getting 
things  ready  for  your  mother.  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  wouldn’t  be  a  bad  idea, 
you  know,  considering  how  fragile  Ethel 
really  is.  Anyhow,  Frank  can  put  it 
over.” 

“But  that  wouldn’t  do  me  any  good,” 
Jean  said.  “It’s  mother  I  want  to  get 
away  with.”  She  reached  out  for  Con¬ 
stance’s  hand  and  clutched  it  tight. 
“I  want  to  talk  with  her,”  she  went 
on,  an  edge  of  released  emotion  in  her 
voice.  “I  feel  as  if  I  had  to  talk  with 
her.  The  doctors  keep  on  saying  she 
mustn’t,  on  any  account,  be  excited 
or  worried  by  anything.  But  I  thought 
if  she  could  be  back  with  father — with 
him  to — hold  on  to,  it  wouldn’t  be  so 
bad.”  She  smiled  and  added,  “Nor 
seem  so  serious  to  her.  But  you  see, 
I  couldn’t  go  away  alone — leave  her 
here — to  grandmother.” 

“Jean,  dear,”  said  Constance,  “would 
talking  to  anybody  else  do  you  any 
good? — To  me?” 

The  girl  was  silent  for  a  moment. 
Her  clutch  tightened  on  Constance’s 


hand.  “Not  much,”  she  said.  “It 
has  to  be  mother — for  my  feelings,  I 
mean.  I  do  want  fo  talk  to  you,”  she 
went  on,  “only  not  that  talk.  Be¬ 
cause,  of  course,  my  feelings  aren’t  the 
only  thing  in  the  world — even  to  me.” 

For  the  present,  then,  her  “feelings” 
were  to  be  dismissed  from  considera¬ 
tion — packed  in  their  box  and  locked 
away.  That  was  the  air  with  which 
she  dried  her  eyes,  put  herself  a  little 
farther  back  on  the  cushions,  and — her 
old  childish  trick  which  Constance  re¬ 
membered  with  a  clutch  of  the  throat 
— squared  back  her  shoulders. 

“You  thought,”  she  said,  “that  I 
wanted  an  excuse  for  getting  away 
quickly — for  running  away.  Is  there 
any  .  .  ,  Do  you  know  any  reason 
why  I  ought  to  run  away?” 

“I  don’t  believe  so,”  said  Constance 
— rather  dubiously,  though.  “Not  if 
you  don’t  know  of  any.” 

“I  don’t  know  whether  it’s  safe  to 
trust  to  that  or  not,”  Jean  said  after  a 
little  silence.  “I  haven’t  been  very 
sensible  this  winter,  I  don’t  believe. 
I  mean  there  are  things  I  ought  to 
have  seen  that  I  haven’t.” 

It  was  with  an  apparent  effort  that 
Constance  went  on.  “Jean,”  she  asked, 
“how  much  do  you  know  about  Helena? 
I  mean  about  what  she’s  been  doing 
lately — this  past  week?” 

Jean’s  eyes  came  round  to  her,  wide 
open.  “That  isn’t  just  gossip,  then?” 


she  asked,  and  added:  “Why,  grand¬ 
mother  said  something. the  other  night. 
But  I  didn’t  think  it  was  anything  any¬ 
body  knew.  And  I  didn’t  much  w’ant 
to  listen.  Not  because  I  don’t  like 
gossip  well  enough.  I  had  a  special 
reason.” 

Constance  ruminated  over  that  a 
moment,  not  quite  sure  that  she  under¬ 
stood.  What  could  the  girl’s  special 
reason  be?  If  she  were  in  love  with 
Hugh — and  there  wasn’t  much  room 
for  doubt  on  that  head  any  longer — 
hadn’t  she  a  legitimate  ground  of  inter¬ 
est  in  the  reported  misbehavior  of 
Hugh’s  wife?  But  not  in  an  unfound¬ 
ed  rumor.  It  was  not  a  pretext  Jean 
wanted.  Nor  to  be  tempted  with  one. 
That  was  it,  of  course. 

“We  do  know,”  she  said.  “It’s 
all  true.  We  haven’t  spied  on  her. 
It  was  really  by  accident  that  we  found 
out.  Greg  wanted  to  see  Hugh  before 
he  went  to  New  York.  Tried  to  find 
him  and  couldn’t.  There  was  some 
paj)er  it  was  important  Hugh  should 
sign.  Greg  told  Eileen  to  find  him 
and  get  it  done  as  quickly  as  she  could. 
That  was  Sunday.  She  drove  out  to 
the  laboratory,  found  it  locked,  and 
nobody  let  her  in — if  any  one  was  there. 
So  then  she  went  to  his  house.  What 
she  saw  there  made  it  all  plain  enough. 
.\nd  then  there  are  things  that  have 
happened  since.  I  can  go  into  details 
if  you  want  me  to,  but - ” 
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The  girl  shuddered,  then  steadied 
herself.  “I’d  rather  you  didn’t,”  she 
said.  Constance,  after  a  reflective 
silence,  her  gaze  fixed  on  the  black 
ellipse  of  her  chauffeur’s  cap,  said: 

“I’d  have  talked  to  you  about  it 
sooner,  but — I  had  an  idea  you  knew.” 

Jean  echoed  that  wonderingly.  “But 
how  could  I  know?”  she  asked. 

“I  thought,”  pursued  Constance, 
finding  the  thing  more  and  more  diffi¬ 
cult  as  she  went  on,  “that  Hugh  might 
have  told  you.” 

“But  Hugh  doesn’t  know!”  Jean 
cried.  “I  don’t  believe  he  knows!” 

“I  think  he  must,”  Constance  said. 
“Why  else  has  he  gone  away?  Disap>- 
peared  like  that?” 

“Gone  away?”  echoed  Jean.  “I 
didn’t  know  he  had  gone  away.”  The 
girl’s  voice  wavered  over  that.  Con¬ 
stance  could  hear  incipient  panic  in  it. 
But  the  old  code  and  the  old  drill  came 
to  the  rescue.  She  squared  her  shoul¬ 
ders,  flattened  her  back,  and  repeated 
the  assertion  steadily.  “I  didn’t  know 
that  he  had  gone  away.  .\re  you  sure?” 

“I’m  not  sure  of  anything,”  Con¬ 
stance  admitted.  “Only  Helena  says 
herself  that  he  hasn’t  been  home,  and 
that’s  hardly  a  thing  she’d  lie  about. 
And  when  we  try  to  telephone  the 
laboratory,  sometimes  they  don't  an¬ 
swer  at  all,  and  sometimes  they  say 
he’s  not  there  and  that  they  can’t  tell 
anything  about  him.  They'll  ask  him 
to  call  us,  if  he  comes  in.  And  he  never 
does.” 

“Well,”  Jean  said  steadily,  “I  don’t 
believe  he’s  gone  away,  and  I  don’t 
believe  he  knows.  And  I’m  sure  he 
hasn’t  gone  away  because  he  knows. 
That’s  not  what  Hugh  would  do.” 

“No,”  said  Constance,  “it  isn’t  very 
accountable.  But  then,  this  that  He¬ 
lena’s  doing  isn’t  very  accountable, 
either.  You  wouldn’t  think  she’d  do 
a — crazy  thing  like  that.  A  p>erfect- 
Iv  reckless,  abandoned  thing  like 
that. . . .” 

She  didn’t  add  the  word  “unless”; 
pulled  up  on  the  brink  of  it.  But  Jean 
caught  the  implication. 

“You  do  account  for  it  some  way,” 
she  said.  “You’ve  got  a  theory.  Tell 
me  what  it  is.” 

Constance  found  that  her  throat  had 
gone  dry.  She  had  never  had  to  say 
so  hard  a  thing  before. 

“Yes,  I  have  a  theor\',”  she  said  at 
last.  “That’s  the  whole  thing,  really 
— what  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  [about. 
You  mustn’t  hate  me  for  this.  You 
wouldn’t  even  be  angry’  with  me  for 
it,  if  you  knew  how  I  felt. 

“Jean,  it  worried  mother  —  my 
mother,  I  mean — away  back  last  Fall, 
just  after  you  came  home,  the  way 
Helena  seemed  to  be  deliberately  throw¬ 
ing  you  and  Hugh  together — ‘throwing 
you  at  his  head’  was  how  mother  put 
it.  She  thought  Helena  might  be  doing 
it  for  some  detestable  purpose  of  her 
own.  I  tried  to  laugh  her  out  of  it. 


I  never  liked  Helena  very  well,  but  I 
didn’t  believe  she  was  capable  of  any¬ 
thing  like  that. 

“Well,  I  believe,  now,  she’s  capable 
of  anything — of  trying  it,  anyhow. 
And  I’ve  b^n  wondering — if  she  suc¬ 
ceeded.  I  couldn’t  help  wondering.  I 
don’t  see  how  she  could  have  thrown 
away  all  she’s  got  in  the  world,  her 
position — eveiy’thing,  for  a  shabby 
little  transient  love  affair.  I  can’t 
believe  she’d  have  risked  it,  unless  she 
had  something  she  thinks  will  protect 
her — some  sort  of  threat  against  Hugh 
that  would  make  him  keep  quiet — ^pre¬ 
tend  not  to  see. 

“And  the  only  threat  I  can  think  of 
that  would  work  that  way,  would  be 
one  that  involved  you — with  him  .  .  .” 

CHE  stopped  there,  not  quite  sure 
^  whether  she  had  gone  far  enough. 
Did  the  girl  understand?  Did  her  life 
afford  her  the  data  for  understanding  a 
monstrous  supposition  like  that?  .\nd 
if  she  understo^,  how  had  she  taken  it? 

There  was  nothing  in  the  silence  to 
afford  her  a  clue,  and  her  courage  fal¬ 
tered  from  looking  around  into  the 
girl’s  face.  Finally  she  said — and  the 
words  were  almost  a  cry: 

‘‘Jean,  darling,  do  you  understand 
what  I  mean?” 

“Yes,  I  understand,  of  course,”  Jean 
said  quietly.  ‘‘I  was  thinking.” 

Then  Constance  did  look  around, 
amazed. 

There  was  no  look  of  anger  or  hurt 
in  the  girl’s  face;  no  expression  of  hor¬ 
ror,  or  even  of  protest.  The  attitude 
of  her  body,  the  poise  of  her  head,  were 
tensely  alert.  Her  gaze  was  fi.xed  out 
the  window  in  concentrated  thought. 

“T  don’t  know  how  much  one  needs 
to  make  a  scandal  of,”  she  went  on, 
at  last  in  that  quiet  voice — “not  very 
much,  I  supp)ose.  And  still  less  to 
threaten  one.  But  there’s  nothing  that 
Helena  knows,  or  can  have  been  told, 
by  any  one  who’s  telling  the  truth, 
that’s  any  different  from  what  you 
know  about  us  yourself.” 

The  phrase  struck  Constance  as  cu¬ 
rious,  but  in  an  instant  she  understood. 
All  Jean  saw,  all  there  was  room  for  in 
her  mind  at  that  moment,  was  Helena. 
She  was  eying  her  as  one  might  eye  a 
movement  in  the  grass  where  one  sus¬ 
pects  a  snake.  It  hadn’t  occurred  to 
her  to  protest  her  innocence  to  Con¬ 
stance.  It  was  only  from  that  latter 
point  of  view  that  the  use  of  the  phrase 
might  have  seemed  evasive.  So  it  was 
all  right,  after  all! 

But  just  as  the  older  woman  was 
drawing  her  first  long  breath  of  genuine 
relief,  a  gasp  from  Jean  checked  her. 
She  look^  around  again  in  time  to  see 
a  flame  of  color  leap  into  the  girl’s  face. 
“Why,  Jean!”  she  cried.  “What  is  it?” 
It  was  a  matter  of  seconds  before  she 
got  an  answer.  Then,  “There’s  noth¬ 
ing  that  anybody  knows — except  that 
nobody  knows  but  Hugh  and  me. 


Unless  he  told  her — that  same  day  that 
it  happened — Saturday — after  he  went 
back  from  Lake  Forest.  I — I  wasn’t 
thinking  about  that.” 

There  was  a  long  silence  after  that. 
Constance  had  simply  gone  limp.  As 
for  Jean,  she  show^  no  disposition  to 
add  anything  to  the  amazing  admission 
she  had  just  made,  either  by  way  of 
explaining  or  qualifying  it.  Her  mind, 
so  far  as  Constance  could  sense  from 
the  way  she  sat  there,  so  still  and  so 
alertly  poised,  seemed  to  have  gone 
back  to  the  consideration  of  Helena 
once  more. 

Finally  Constance  said:  “Jean,  dear, 
won’t  you  go  away?  Just  as  soon  as 
it  can  possibly  be  done?  To-morrow. 
Don’t  you  think  Hugh  would  feel  bet¬ 
ter  if  you  were  safely  out  of  the  way? 
She’s  terribly  dangerous.  Especially  if 
Hugh  has  told  her — what — whatever 
there  is  to  tell.  And  if  she’s  threatened 
him  with  making  a  scandal  of  it  .  .  .” 

“I  don’t  believe  that’s  it  at  all,” 
Jean  interrupted.  “I  don’t  think  he’s 
seen  her  since  they  quarreled  last  Fri¬ 
day  night.  There  was  some  terribly 
important  work  he  meant  to  do  at  the 
laboratory,  and  I  think  he  went  straight 
back  to  that.  I  think  he’s  been  there  all 
the  time.  .Und  I  don’t  think  he  knows 
what  Helena’s  been  doing.  If  I  knew 
that  was  so.  I’d  go  away.  I  told  him 
I  would  go,  and  I  think  he’ll  expect 
to  find  me  gone  when  he  comes  out  of 
the  laboratory.  But  I’m  not  going. 
Not  as  long  as  there’s  a  chance  that 
she’s  done  what  you  think.  If  she’s 
done  that,  he  must  fight,  of  course. 
And  I  must  stay  and  help  him.  I’m 
about  the  only  one  who  can.  Why,  it 
would  be  admitting  I’ve  done  wrong, 
to  run  away!  Shall  we  go  home  now?” 

Constance  weakly  assented.  To  say 
that  she  had  got  out  beyond  her  depth 
is  an  utterly  inadequate  way  of  putting 
it.  She  felt  as  if  she  had  come  through 
a  mill-race.  But  along  with  her  sense  of 
her  own  complete  helplessness  there 
came  a  curious  confidence  that  her 
young  niece  was  not  going  down  to 
shipwreck.  Storm -battered  she  was, 
no  doubt,  going  to  be;  she  would  prob¬ 
ably  lose  a  sail  or  two.  But  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  her  were  going  to  come  through 
intact.  When  they  clasped  hands,  it 
was  Constance  who  was  clinging  to 
Jean,  not  Jean  who  was  clinging  to 
Constance.  That  was  the  way  it  felt 
to  the  older  woman,  at  any  rate. 

'X^HEY  didn’t  say  much  all  the  way 
home;  not  a  word  that  bore  on  the 
subject  that  was  in  both  their  minds, 
until,  the  chauffeur  having  taken  the 
inner  drive  through  the  park  and  turned 
down  Astor  Street,  they  passed  Greg¬ 
ory’s  house. 

“I’ve  been  glad  he  was  away,”  Con¬ 
stance  said,  “and  dreading  his  coming 
back.  Because  there’s  sure  to  be  an 
explosion  when  he  does.  But  I’m  be- 
ginmng  to  wish  he  would.” 
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Tben  be  laid  it  on  tbe  floor  near  ber  band  and  tiptoed  out. 

“He  came  to-day,  I  think,”  Jean  latch-key,  in  preference  to  ringing  and  telephone  bell  had  rung.  The  apart- 

said.  “At  least,  Eileen  was  expecting  havnng  to  face  a  maid.  ment  was  very  quiet,  and  the  voice  that 

him  this  noon,  when  I  saw  her.  He’d  She  walked  swiftly  across  the  hall  answered — that  of  one  of  the  servants 
telegraphed  or  something.”  and  down  the  corridor  to  her  own  bed-  — though  faint,  was  audible. 

It  was  with  an  equal  mixture  of  relief  room.  Arrived  at  this  haven,  she  “No,  sir,”  it  said,  “Miss  Gilbert  has 

and  apprehension  that  Constance  re-  allowed  herself  just  one  moment’s  in-  not  come  in.  She  returned  from  the 
ceived  this  news.  “I  wish  it  were  dulgence  in  the  friendly  darkness  of  it  concert  and  went  out  again.  .  .  .  Oh, 
to-morrow  at  this  time,”  she  said,  “and  before  switching  on  the  lights,  ridding  no,  sir.  She’s  not  left  the  city.  She’s 
nothing — terrible  had  happened.”  herself  of  her  outdoor  wraps  and  chang-  expected  for  dinner.” 

Jean  left  her  with  a  reassuring  hug  ing  to  a  house  frock  for  dinner.  Jean  snatched  up  the  extension  that 

and  an  affectionate  kiss.  It  was  a  This  moment  of  “recollection”  was  was  in  her  room — one  of  those  little 
strange  reversal  of  roles,  for  a  fact.  broken  in  upon  by  the  jangle  of  the  English  instruments  with  the  receiver 

Nevertheless,  the  young  girl  paused  telephone  bell.  She  started  at  it  and  and  transmitter  all  in  one  piece.  The 
outside  the  door  of  their  apartment  sat  breathless,  listening  with  strained  way  her  face  nestled  to  it  was  a  caress, 
for  a  steadying  breath  or  two,  and  then  ears.  She  had  done  that,  p>oor  child.  But  she  said  steadily  enough,  “I’ve  just 
she  rummaged  in  her  wrist-bag  for  her  since  Sunday  morning,  every  time  the  come  in.  Mills.  I’ll  answer  from  here.” 
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There  was  a  dead  silence  over  the 
wire  for  an  instant  after  the  click  which 
told  that  the  other  receiver  had  been 
hung  up.  And  then,  in  Hugh’s  voice — 
the  voice  she  had  been  so  certain  she 
would  hear: 

“Is  it  you,  Jean?  I  was  afraid  you’d 
have  gone  before  this.”  And  then,  in 
the  moment  before  she  answered, 
“You’re  there,  aren’t  you?” 

“Yes,”  she  said.  “Only  my  voice 
wouldn’t  come,  for  a  minute.  You’re 
there,  too?  At  the  laboratory?  You 
haven’t  gone  away,  either?” 

“Gone  away!”  he  echoed.  “I  should 
think  not!  I  haven’t  had  my  head  out- 
of-doors  since  last  Saturday  afternoon. 
Jean,  I’ve  got  it!  I’ve  had  it  ever  since 
three  o’clock  Monday  morning!  Since 
then  I’ve  just  been  making  sure.  I 
swore  I  wouldn’t  call  you  till  I  was. 
But  I’ve  checked  it  every  possible  way. 
There  isn’t  any  doubt  about  it.  I’m 
free  now!  The  job’s  done.” 

“Oh,”  she  said,  breathless.  “Oh,  I 
wish  we  didn’t  have  to — talk!” 

Evidently  it  was  as  difficult  for  him 
as  it  was  for  her.  At  last  he  said,  “Jean, 
can  we  see  each  other  again?  Once 
more  before  you  go  away?  I  didn’t 
mean  to  ask  that!” 

“We  must,”  she  agreed.  “Not  be¬ 
cause  we  want  to  so  much,  Hugh.  But 
we  can’t  talk  like  this  and  there  are 
things  to  say.  I  won’t  go — I  can’t 
possibly  go — until  I’ve  seen  you.  I 
won’t  go  at  all  if — if  I  think  you  need 
me  here.  — No,  not — that  way.  That’s 
not  what  I  mean.  Need  me  for  a  sf)ecial 
thing.  If  it’s  a  question  of — fighting 
instead  of  running  away.  Oh,  Hugh, 
— you  don’t  understand,  do  you?” 

All  he  understood,  it  appeared,  was 
that  there  was  some  new  emergency 
that  he  knew  nothing  about.  “We 
can’t  talk  like  this,”  he  said,  crisply. 
“I’ll  come  straight  over.” 

“No,  it’s  not  like  that,  either,”  she 
said.  “It’s  not  me.  I’m  all  right. 
It’s  you.  Hugh,  don’t  come  to-night. 
Go  and  see  Gregory,  instead.  See  him 
before  you  go — ^home.  And  if  you  don’t 
find  him,  go  to  Constance.” 

He  agreed  to  this,  but  made  it  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  sheer  docility.  “I  want  to  see 
Greg,  anyway,  but  I  shouldn’t  have 
thought  of  tackling  him  to-night.  I 
had  a  notion  of  getting  about  a  week’s 
sleep,  first.” 

There  was  a  vibrant  silence  then, 
two  or  three  breaths  long. 

“I  w'ant  a  promise  from  you,”  she 
said  at  last  in  a  tone  of  deep  seriousness. 
“Hugh,  I  want  you  to  promise  that — 
that  you  iLnll  come  to  me.  When  you’re 
ready.  To-morrow  or  whenever  it  is.” 

“You  want  me  to  promise  that!”  he 
echoed  incredulously.  “Promise  to 
come  to  you!” 

“Yes,”  she  insisted.  “Whatever  haj> 
jjens.” 

It  was  in  a  tone  of  troubled  wonder 
that  the  words  she  wanted  came  at 
last.  “Yes,  I  promise.” 
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That  satisfied  her,  and  with  a  little 
gasp,  she  said,  “Good-by.” 

There  was  one  blessing  in  store  for 
Jean  that  she  had  not  counted  upon; 
one  sacrifice  which  she  had  resolutely 
braced  herself  to  make,  that  w'as  not 
demanded  of  her.  The  one  almost  un¬ 
endurable  aspect  of  the  situation  that 
had  resulted  from  her  discovery,  there 
on  the  beach  that  Saturday  morning, 
had  been  the  necessity  for  keeping  her 
mother  in  the  dark  about  it. 

They  were  companions — confidants, 
that  pair,  as  mother  and  daughter  sel¬ 
dom  are.  It  was  something  much  solider 
than  a  mere  intuitive  understanding 
(that  is  a  sword  which  cuts  two  ways) 
that  this  relation  was  built  upon.  It 
sometimes  took  a  good  deal  of  explain¬ 
ing,  indeed,  to  get  a  situation  fairly 
understood  between  them.  But  the 
point  was  that  the  explanation  was 
always  possible.  They  could  have  kept 
secrets  from  each  other,  if  they  had 
wanted  to.  Indeed,  I  think  it  is  the 
inability  to  do  this  that  often  reduces 
two  intimately  associated,  and  affec¬ 
tionate,  companions  to  bare  nerx^es  and 
almost  unendurable  exasp>erations. 

'^HE  bond  between  Jean  and  her 
mother  was  a  profound— and  quite 
unconscious — respect,  in  each,  for  the 
integrity  of  the  other’s  life;  of  the 
other’s  right  to  a  separate,  indixadual 
entity.  I  don’t  know  that  a  resp)ect 
like  that — reticence  it  almost  amounted 
to — is  accountable,  but  I’ll  venture  to 
guess  that  in  this  case  it  was  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  completeness  of 
Ethel’s  love  for  her  husband — by  the 
extent  to  which  he  satisfied  and  ab¬ 
sorbed  her.  The  child,  much  as  she 
had  been  loved,  had  never  taken  his 
place. 

.\nd  then,  being  the  grave,  respon¬ 
sible  little  thing  that  she  was,  it  had 
been  possible  to  treat  her  as  an  adult 
in  matters  of  responsibility  before  she 
could  even  talk  straight.  Jean  had  been 
enlisted  as  an  ally  of  her  mother’s  long 
before  she  could  remember,  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  helping  make  her  father’s  ardu¬ 
ous  life  run  smoothly  where  it  could. 
.\s  a  child  of  ten,  she  had  had  problems 
brought  for  her  help  in  solution,  that 
many  a  daughter  grows  to  woman¬ 
hood  without  ever  having  been  asked 
to  consider. 

Confidence,  then,  between  the  pair 
never  having  been  forced  or  pried  into, 
was  as  natural  a  function  as  eating  and 
breathing.  And  it  is  the  simple  truth 
that  that  strange  elation  of  Jean’s, 
about  which  she  had  so  wonderingly 
commented  to  Hugh  in  the  moment  of 
their  parting,  did  not  leave  her  until 
the  realization  came  that  here  was 
something  she  could  not  tell  her  mother. 

Ethel’s  condition  was  far  from  satis¬ 
factory.  For  a  while  after  their  arrival 
in  Chicago  in  the  autumn,  it  had 
steadily  improved.  But  this  improve¬ 
ment  reached  fts  peak  around  the 


Christmas  holidays,  when  her  husband 
came  North  on  a  twenty-day  furlough. 
Since  his  return  to  the  border,  it  had 
steadily  grown  worse.  The  doctor  who 
was  looking  after  her  had  taken  the 
orthodox  line — and  stuck  to  it — rest 
and  quiet,  an  e.xact  regimentation  of 
her  days,  and,  above  all,  no  excitement 
— no  shocks.  .-Knd,  of  course,  the  less 
she  improved  under  this  treatment,  the 
more  rigorous  the  treatment  had  to  Ije. 

Anyhow,  it  was  transparently  clear 
to  Jean,  when  she  came  home  that 
Sunday  from  Lake  Forest,  that  Ethel 
was  in  no  coixlition  to  be  told  that  her 
daughter  had  embarked  upon  a  mu¬ 
tually  avowed  love-affair  with  a  married 
man.  The  only  hop)e  the  girl  could  see 
— and  it  was  a  passionate  one — was 
that  which  she  had  expressed  to  Con¬ 
stance.  (There  was  not  a  trace  of  bit¬ 
terness  in  the  girl’s  prevision  that  Ethel, 
re-united  to  her  husband — “with  him 
to  hold  on  to” — would  take  her  daugh¬ 
ter’s  affair  less  seriously.)  There  was 
nothing  to  do  but  wait  for  that. 

But  accident  intervened.  As  Jean 
hung  up  the  telephone  after  her  talk 
with  Hugh,  she  heard  her  name  spoken 
quietly,  and  from  near  by,  in  her 
mother’s  voice.  It  came  from  the  next 
room  and  the  communicating  door  was 
open.  She  switched  on  the  light  and 
went  in. 

“Here  I  am,”  her  mother  said.  She 
was  stretched  out  in  a  long  chair.  “I 
didn’t  mean  to  be  an  eavesdropper,” 
she  went  on.  “I  must  have  been 
asleep  when  you  came  in,  and  wakened 
rather  slowly.  I  just  enjoyed  the  sound 
of  your  voice  for  a  while,  before  I 
realized  what  it  meant.  .And  when  I 
did,  it  was  too  late  to  interrupt.” 

“I  didn’t  think,”  Jean  said.  “I 
didn’t  remember  even  you.  I  heard 
the  maid  telling  him  I  wasn’t  at  home, 
and  I  forgot  everything  else.”  Then, 
dropping  down  b^ide  her,  she  took 
her  mother’s  arms  in  a  strong  grip. 
“It’s  all  right,  mother,”  she  said. 
“There’s  nothing — not  one  thing  in  the 
world  for  you  to  worry  about.  No 
harm  has  been  done  to  anybody,  and 
none  is  going  to  be.  .And  I’m  not 
unhappy.  I’ve  never  been — reallx — 
happy  before.  Can’t  you  just  believe 
that?  Let  it  go  at  that?  Put  it  out 
of  your  mind  and  not  be  e.xcited  or  dis¬ 
tressed  about  it?” 

“Oh,  my  lamb!”  her  mother  said. 
“You  haven’t  done  me  any  harm.  Take 
off  your  things  so  that  I  can  feel  you, 
and  light  that  little  reading-lamp  so 
that  I  can  see  you  a  little,  and  then 
come  back  and  tell  me  all  about  it.” 

Jean  obeyed  the  first  of  these  instruc¬ 
tions  quite  simply,  like  a  little  girl. 
But  when  she  came  back  and  seated 
herself  once  more  upon  the  long  chair 
beside  her  mother’s  knees,  she  was  all 
of  a  tremble  and  voiceless,  and  she  put 
her  head  down  on  her  mother’s  breast 
and  cried  a  while  instead. 

{Continued  on  page  gg) 
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Agreement  On 
The  Republic 


Wherever  you  tour  this  summer  it 
will  pay  you  to  ascertain  the  general 
attitude  toward  Republic  Tires. 


You  will  find  an  amazing  agreement 
among  car  owners  that  Republics  do 
last  longer. 

This  conviction  is  founded  on  the 
experience  of  thousands  of  users  of 
Republic  Tires. 

Those  who  have  kept  records  know 
that  Republics  resist  wear  in  a  re¬ 
markable  manner. 


They  know  that  the  Prodium 
Process  toughens  the  rubber  and 
makes  it  strong  but  preserves  its 
responsiveness. 

They  could  not  be  induced  to  desert 
Republics. 

This  loyalty  to  Republics  is  marked 
in  every  part  of  the  country. 


Republic  Inner  T ubes,  both  Black-Line  Red  and 
Gray,  have  a  reputation  for  freedom  from  trouble 


The  Republic  Rubber  Corporation 

Youngstown,  Ohio 


Originator  of  the  Pint  Effective  Rubber 
Non-Skid  Tire— Republic  Staggard  Tread 


Republic 

StAg^A^D 


Maximum  Grip  with 
Minimum  Friction 


Republic  Tires 
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KHAKI  KLIPPING  S 


Company  H,  105tl\  U.  S.  Infantry 

She — Will  you  be  happy  when  you  start 
for  France? 

He— Happy?  We  wiU  be  in  transports. 

Sergeant  Whoozis — I  would  take  you  to 
the  vaudeville  at  the  Harris,  but  I  know 
you  would  be  uncomfortable. 

Miss  Converse— How  is  that? 

Sergeant  W.  —You  know  the  Govern¬ 
ment  now  puts  tax  on  the  seats. 

We  are  getting  three  meals  a  day:  In¬ 
dian  meal,  oatmeal,  and  corn-meal.  A.  G.  A. 

The  Gas  Attack, 
Camp  Wadsworth. 


Sergeant  Mutt,  after  vainly  trying  to 
teach  a  new  recruit  the  Manual  of  Arms: 
“Private  Nuts,  you  should  be  in  the  avia¬ 
tion  corps.” 

Private  Nuts — “Why,  sir?” 

“Because  you  are  no  good  on  earth.” 

How  Sweet ! 


Telegrapher  von  Pabst — “Sir,  General  von  Pilsener  reports  that  there  are 
four  reasons  why  he  can’t  capture  the  town  of  Crepe  de  Chine.” 

General  Speck  Hans  Eitel  Friedrich  von  den  Wurtzberger — “Hinunel,  what 
are  they?” 

Telegrapher  von  Pabst — “Three  Irishmen  and  a  pile  cf  bricks.” 


Tim  Cr<M  Attack. 


Since  coming  to  the  sunny  South 
We’ve  had  so  much  molasses. 

We  all  are  getting  quite  stuck  up 
And  feel  like  silly  asses. 

The.Sheridan  Rrceille. 

A  Soldier  s  Letter  to  His  Sweet¬ 
heart 

Dere  Mable: 

1  been  thinkin  of  you  a  lot  durin  the  last 
week,  Mable,  havin  nothin  else  to  do.  I 
been  in  the  hospital  with  the  Bronxitis. 
1  guess  I  caught  it  from  Joe  Loomis.  He 
comes  from  there. 

I  got  some  news  for  you,  Mable.  The 
cook  says  we  only  drew  ten  days  supply  of 
food  last  time.  He  says  he  guesses  when 
we  eat  that  up  we’ll  go  to  France.  Hes  an 
awful  smart  fello,  the  cook.  Hes  got  a 
bet  on  that  if  the  allys  dont  buck  up  an 
win  the  germans  is  comin  out  ahead.  Max 
Gluckos,  a  fello  in  the  tent,  is  refere.  We’re 
all  eatin  as  fast  as  we  can.  Perhaps  we 
can  eat  it  all  in  less  than  ten  days.  So 
maybe  we’ll  lie  gone,  Mable,  before  I  write 
you  from  here  again. 

There’s  a  french  sargent  comes  round 
once  in  a  while  an  says  the  war  is  goin  to 
be  over  quick.  He  ought  to  know  cause 
hes  been  over  there  an  seen  the  whole 
thing.  He  smokes  cigarets  something  aw¬ 
ful  an  dont  say  much.  That  because  the 
poor  cus  cant  t^k  much  English.  It  must 
be  awful  not  to  talk  English.  Think  of  not 
bein  able  to  say  nothin  all  your  life  without 
wavin  your  arms  round  and  then  lookin  it 
up  in  a  dickshunary. 

.1  feel  so  sorry  for  these  fellos  that  I’m 
studin  french  a  lot  harder  sos  theyll  have 
someone  to  talk  to  when  we  get  over  there. 
Im  readin  a  book  now  thats  wrote  all  in 
french.  No  English  in  it  anywhere,  Mable. 
A  fello  told  me  that  was  the  only  way  to 
talk.it  good.  I  dont  understand  it  very  well 
so  far.  The  only  way  I  know  its  french  is 
by  the  pictures.  Some  day  Im  goin  to  find 
out  what  the  name  is.  Then  Im  goin  to 
get  the  English  of  it.  Those  are  some  pic¬ 


tures.  .\int  I  fierce,  Mable.  I  guess  thats 
why  I  get  on  with  wimin  so  well. 

.4s  soon  as  we  got  the  hot  shouers  all 
fixed  the  pipes  busted.  So  the  other  day 
the  Captin  walked  us  all  in  town  to  take  a 
bath.  1  didnt  need  one  much.  I  used  my 
head  more  than  most  of  em.  Last  fall  when 
it  was  warm  1  took  as  many  as  two  a  week 
and  got  away  ahead  of  the  game.  I  went 
along,  though.  More  for  the  walk  than 
anything. 

I  saw  the  Captin  didn’t  make  no  move 
to  take  a  bath  himself.  I  thought  he 
might  be  shy.  He  dont  mix  very  well  with 
the  fellos.  I  felt  sorr>'  for  him.  Every 
one  else  was  laffm  an  throwin  things  around 
with  him  standin  off  an  no  one  throwin 
nothin  at  him.  I  went  up  an  says  “.\int 
you  goin  to  take  a  bath  this  winter  to. 
Captain?”  Just  jolly,  Mable,  thats  all.  I 
says:  “You  dont  want  to  mind  the  bunch. 
They  dont  care  a  bit.  There  as  dirty  as 
you  are,  anyway.  Probably  more.”  An 
I  bet  they  w'ere,  Mable,  cause  I  aint  seen 
the  Captin  do  a  stroke  of  work  since  we 
come  here.  Just  stands  round  givin 
orders. 

I  says,  “If  no  one  won’t  lend  you  a  towel 
you  can  use  mine.  I  w'as  just  goin’  to  have 
it  washed  anyw’ay.”  He  got  awful  red  and 
embarased,  Mable.  I  thought  he  was  goin 
to  choke.  Hes  awful  queer. 

I  keep  herein  more  about  this  fello  Brog- 
gins.  I  suppose  he  belongs  to  the  Home 
Gards  an  wares  his  uniform  round  in  the 
evenin.  .\n  I  suppose  he  has  an  .\merican 
flag  on  his  writin  paper.  It  dont  mean 
nothin  in  my  life,  though.  I  aint  goin  to 
put  up  no  arguments  or  get  nasty  like  most 
fellos  would.  Dignity.  Thats  me  all  over, 
Mable.  Let  me  tell  you  though  if  I  ever 
come  home  and  find  him  shinin  his  elbos 
on  the  top  of  your  baby  grand  Ill  kick  him 
down  the  front  steps  if  I  only  have  one  leg 
to  do  it.  as  ever 

on  guard, 

The  Gas  Attack,  BILL. 

Camp  Wadsworth. 


Me 

.^nd  Bill  went 
Down  to  the 
Picture  show 
The  other  night. 

The  orchestra  played 
“Ch'er  there,”  and  Bill 
Thought  it  was 
The  national  anthem — 

Bill  stood  up. 

So  did  I, 

Dam  Bill. 

The  Sheridan  Rrceille, 
Camp  Sheridan. 

105tli  Infantry,  Company  C 


Lou  Tellegen,  eminent  actor  and  hus¬ 
band.  has  organized  a  “Stand  by  Wilson 
League  for  .\ctors.”  We  hope  they  won’t 
do  their  standing  by  in  the  tap-room  of  the 
Claridge.  - - 

My  name  is  Percy  Dense, 

Heaven  is  my  station; 

I  thought  it  was  a  joke, 

To  duck  inoculation. 


It  is  reported  on  good  authority  that 
the  doctors  at  the  Base  Hospital  are  work¬ 
ing  on  a  new  serum  with  which  they  can 
inoculate  us  against  mule-bite. 

Sergeant  Tompkins,  the  Ammunition 
Train  mule  charmer,  calls  the  salmon  to 
which  some  mess  sergeants  are  addicted, 
“submarine  chicken.” 

The  Gas  Attack, 
Camp  Wadsworth,  S.  C. 


Private  Leo  O.  Haires’  voice  is  so  [ba¬ 
thetic  that  when  he  sings,  even  the  trees 
begin  to  leave. 

Private  J.  A.  Murphy  is  a  fashion  plate; 
he  even  presses  his  shoe-laces. 

Cook  4lagle  is  teaching  his  nine  kitchen 
kids  to  peel  ma&roni. 

Private  Noonan  likes  to  hear  reveille 
blow,  but  he  would  like  it  better  if  it  blew 
after  dinner.  - -  S.  G.  W. 
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Are  they  well  shaped,  high  arched  feet — free  from  defects — enabling  you  to  thoroughly 
enjoy  life?  Comfortable  feet  unconsciously  stimulate  desire  for  vigorous  walking  and 
wholesome  recreation — and  this  action  in  itself  is  an  aid  to  health. 

Or,  are  your  feet  like  the  above,  which  typify  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  feet  of  persons 
who  aVe  compelled  to  be  on  their  feet  long  hours.  Notice  the  weakened  and  de¬ 
pressed  arches — the  cramped  and  contracted  toes — the  crooked  and  enlarged  great  toe 
joints  (bunions)  — corns  on  the  tops  of  the  toes  and  callouses  on  the  balls  of  the  feet. 
Such  feet  mean  inefficiency.  They  tire  easily;  the  soles  burn;  the  heels  ache  and 
frequently  cause  pains  in  the  ankles  and  legs,  like  rheumatism.  These  conditions 
can  be  quickly  relieved  and  permanently  corrected  with 


Fooi  Comfort  Appliances 


These  simple  devices  are  easily  worn  inside  the  regular 
size  shoe.  They  at  once  relieve  the  strain  and  unnatural 
pressure  and  furnish  a  sense  of  relief  and  security  to  the 
feet  in  standing  or  walking,  thereby  correcting  the  under¬ 
lying  cause  of  the  trouble. 

There  is  a  Dr.  Scholl  Appliance  or  Remedy  for  every 
foot  trouble.  These  can  be  purchased  at  leading  shoe 
and  department  stores,  where  also  you  will  find  men 
trained  by  Dr.  Scholl  experts  in  Practipedics,  the  science 
of  giving  foot  comfort.  They  are  rendering  a  distinct 
service  to  your  community  and  deserve  your  patronage. 

See  your  dealer  today  and  learn  more  about  the 
foot  comfort  there  is  in  store  for  you  through  the  use  of 
these  Dr.  Scholl  Appliances,  or  write  direct  to  Dr.  Scholl 
for  free  advice,  describing  your  foot  ailment 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 

A  valuable  booklet,  “The  Feet  and  Their  Care,’*  by 
Dr.  Wm.  M.  Scholl,  the  world’s  authority  on  foot  troubles, 
will  be  mailed  free  upon  request 


Caftott««s,  Psfat  or  Crawipo  Noref  Dr.  Sehoira 
Ant«>r»or  Metstarsal  Areh  Supports  br:rr 
quick  relief  and  m^itore  foot  to  notural  con* 
ditfon.  t3.60  to  poir. 


Dr.  WshsITo  T—  fUm  eorroef  bontoiM  by 
Btraiffhteninff  tho  crooked  toe.  Soft  antiseptic 
rtihoer.  ExtreoMly  comfortable.  Three  sises: 


The  Scholl  Mfg.  Co. 


Largest  Mahere  of  Foot  Appliances  in  the  World 

223 A  Schiller  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  • 

Offices  in  New  York,  Toronto,  London,  Eng. 


Dr«  tehelTe  Aheerbe  Dabe.  Instantly  reHeee 

corns,  csliouses  and  tender  joints.  Remove 
by  sbeorption.  Made  of  antiaeptic  robber.  All 
iMs:  10.  16.  2Uand  26c. 
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that  the  German  troops  were  to  have 
been  passing  through,  the  city  had 
lengthened  into  three  weeks,  and  the 
Germans  were  installing  a  government, 
the  townspeople  had  jjersistently  con¬ 
sidered  the  conditions  as  temporary’. 
They  were  convinced  that  Antwerp  was 
impregnable,  and  every  time  the  wind 
blew  the  sound  of  cannonading  nearer 
they  were  persuaded  that  the  English 
were  coming  to  the  relief.  But  slowly 
the  hand  was  laid  more  heavily  upon 
them.  One  morning  I  came  down¬ 
stairs  and  found  a  man  with  a  very'  long, 
dark,  serious  face. 

“It’s  the  last  straw!  The  pjeople 
won’t  endure  it!” 

“What?”  I  asked. 

“Why,  the  order  about  the  pigeons,” 
he  said. 

There  w'as  a  new  affiche  that  morning 
stating  that  German  soldiers  had  orders 
to  fire  on  any  civilian  riding  a  bicycle, 
and  that  any  one  possessing  carrier- 
pigeons  would  be  tried  by  court  martial. 
The  interdiction  of  pigeons  was  the  last 
straw;  the  p)opulation  would  be  in  re¬ 
volt.  We  laughed;  it  seemed  so  ridicu¬ 
lous.  Of  what  importance  were  a  few 
pigeons? 

But  it  was  imp)ortant  to  the  Belgians, 
for,  as  de  Leval  e.xplained,  the  rearing 
and  training  of  pigeons  was  a  national 
sport,  almost  as  popular  as  archery. 
Every  Belgian  who  could  afford  it  had  a 
dove-cote,  or,  if  it  were  not  quite  that 
popular,  many  p>ersons  had  them.  They 
nad  their  clubs  and  on  Sunday  their  con¬ 
tests;  the  land  was  filled  with  pigeon 
enthusiasts  as  jealous  of  their  rights  as 
the  lords  of  the  olden  times  when  the 
possession  of  a  dove-cote  was  one  of  the 
seignorial  privileges. 

The  Germans,  no  doubt,  feared  that 
pigeons  might  soar  away  with  infor¬ 
mation;  a  similar  fear  was  the  motive 
for  the  harsh  pleasures  with  regard  to 
cyclists.  The  guards  were  increased 
every'where;  sentinels  w^ere  placed  at  the 
Porte  de  Namur,  at  the  Porte  Louise,  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Bois — everywhere. 

Each  morning  had  its  new  prohibi¬ 
tion.  It  was  forbidden  to  take  photo¬ 
graphs  in  the  street  and  public  places, 
or  to  distribute  newspap)ers,  or  to  tam¬ 
per  with  telegraph  or  telephone  wires. 
I'here  were  oft-rep)eated  menaces,  em¬ 
bracing  whole  piopulations:  “localities 
in  the  neighborhood  of  which  telegraph 
or  telephone  lines  are  destroyed  will  be 
punished  by  a  war  contribution,  no 
matter  whether  the  inhabitants  of  the 
locality  are  guilty  or  not.” 

And  then  one  morning  there  was  an 
affiche  that  gave  a  last  blow  to  Belgian 
pride,  an  affiche  that  bore  a  final  humil¬ 
iation — the  Belgian  flag  was  eveiv’- 
where  ordered  down.  Many  had  taken 
in  their  flags  and  closed  their  windows 
and  shut  their  doors  the  day  the  Ger- 


BELGIUM 

{Continued  from  page  ig) - 

mans  arrived,  but  there  were  houses 
where  the  flags  of  black  and  yellow  and 
red  still  floated.  And  now  these  must 
come  down.  They  might  be  “con¬ 
sidered  a  provocation,”  announced  the 
notice  of  General  von  Liittwitz,  “by 
the  German  troops  sojourning  in  or 
passing  through  Brussels.”  And  he 
added,  “The  Military  Government  has 
no  intention  by  this  measure  to  wound 
the  sentiments  and  the  dignity  of  the 
inhabitants.  It  has  no  other  end  in 
view  than  to  preserve  the  citizens 
from  harm.”  But  the  pjeople  read  the 
affiche  in  sorrow  and  in  shame.  The 
flags  came  down — those  on  the  Palace 
Hotel  at  the  significant  touch  of  a  pis¬ 
tol  by  its  wearer. 

But  the  following  morning  there  ap>- 
peared  another  affiche,  signed  by  Burgo¬ 
master  Max,  a  proclamation  that  was 
like  a  cry  of  wounded  pride,  that  rang 
clear  with  patriotism;  it  recalled  the 
original  proclamation  of  the  Governor- 
General  Baron  von  der  Goltz  Pasha, 
which  said  that  no  Belgian  would  be 
called  upon  to  renounce  his  patriotic 
sentiments,  but  it  begged  the  people  to 
make  this  additional  sacrifice  and 
“patiently  to  await  the  hour  of  repa¬ 
ration.” 

The  answer  of  the  Military^  Governor 
of  Brussels  to  this  appeared  the  next 
day,  all  over  the  town  on  all  the  walls — 
the  proclamation  of  the  Burgomaster 
had  been  covered  during  the  night 
by  white  paper — blank. 

XL 

T  C.\N  not  follow  in  all  their  se- 

quences  and  to  their  denouements 
all  of  the  incidents  that  were  so  con¬ 
stantly  coming  up  in  our  exp>eriences. 
They  hapjjened  as  things  happen  in  life 
and  not  in  books,  in  that  casual,  de¬ 
tached  and  unrelated  way  in  which  life 
weaves  its  mysterious  romance,  with¬ 
out  the  regard  for  unity  that  enslaves 
conscious  art,  largely  because,  I  sup>- 
pose,  our  vision  is  not  broad  enough  in 
its  scope  to  embrace  the  whole  of  the 
action.  In  romances,  the  war,  or  the 
earthquake,  or  the  calamity,  is  an  inci¬ 
dent  in  the  life  of  the  individual;  in  life 
itself,  the  individual  is  but  an  incident, 
and  usually  a  most  insignificant  and 
pitiable  incident  of  the  war,  or  what¬ 
ever  the  calamity  may  be. 

Indeed,  little  difficulties  followed  so 
swiftly  one  on  the  other,  that  there  w'as 
not  always  time  to  follow  them  to  their 
end.  If  it  was  not  a  woman  in  trouble 
or  the  latest  American  arrival  to  be  got 
out  of  the  country ,  there  seemed  to  be 
always  a  British  Red  Cross  ambulance 
to  be  concerned  about. 

No  sooner  had  the  Duchess  of  Suther¬ 
land  been  released  than  three  young 
Englishmen,  belonging  to  the  ambu¬ 


lance  then  serving  at  the  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  at  Schaerbeck,  disappeared.  We 
found  them  eventually  where  most  of 
those  who  disappeared,  during  all  the 
time  in  Belgium,  were  to  be  found,  at 
the  Kommandantur.  The  three  young 
men  of  course  were  charged  with  spy¬ 
ing.  The  Red  Cross  ambulance  had 
remained  in  Brussels  and  had  nursed 
German  wounded,  under  the  assurance 
that  they  would  be  respected  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  The  Hague  Conventions. 
The  phrase,  however,  was  beginning  to 
lose  some  of  its  magic,  and  when  the 
three  were  arrested,  I  tried  to  arrange 
not  only  for  their  release,  but  for  their 
departure  by  way  of  Holland. 

The  German  physician  who  was  then 
at  the  head  of  the  Red  Cross,  a  Dr. 
Sturtz,  wished  to  send  them  to  Liege. 
When  objection  was  made — Liege  being 
more  directly  in  the  route  to  Germany 
than  to  Holland — the  doctor  produced 
a  paper  written  in  German  and  signed 
by  Mr.  Wyatt,  the  young  Englishman 
at  the  head  of  the  ambulance,  in  which 
he  expressed  his  w’illingness  to  go  to 
Liege;  Dr.  Sturtz  insisted  on  this. 
Wyatt  w'as  young  and  in  a  difficult  posi¬ 
tion;  he  could  not  read  German,  and  not 
only  had  he  not  known  what  he  was 
signing,  but  he  had  signed  it  under 
threats  of  the  Germans. 

I  pointed  all  this  out  for  Dr.  Sturtz’s 
benefit,  and  argued  that  it  was  not  only 
unfair  but  in  most  countries  illegal  to 
hold  a  man  to  a  signature  obtained 
under  duress.  The  point  escaped  the 
German  mind,  and  for  the  time  I  could 
obtain  no  decision. 

The  Germans,  indeed,  had  a  p>olicy, 
not  unpractical,  one  must  admit,  of  pre¬ 
ferring  to  discuss  the  shortcomings  of 
the-duties  and  responsibilities  of  others 
rather  than  their  own.  When  I  went 
to  see  them,  they  always  introduced 
some  other  disagreeable  topic  before  I 
could  selfishly  mention  my  own;  they 
always  had  some  complaint  at  hand, 
usually  about  an  American  or  the  Lega¬ 
tion  or  one  of  our  English  proteges. 

At  that  moment  when  I  would  go  to 
them,  it  was  the  visit  of  the  secretaries 
of  legation  to  Louvain  they  preferred  to 
discuss.  They  were  beginning  to  feel 
the  reaction  from  that  monstrous 
horror,  though  they  were  slow  to  realize 
it  as  a  monstrous  horror  themselves. 
One  young  officer  then  temporarily  in 
Brussels,  remarked  to  me  that  the  affair 
was  not  of  great  importance,  and  that 
he  failed  to  see  why  so  much  ado  was 
being  made  about  it.  “After  all,”  he 
said,  “nothing  of  great  value  was 
destroyed.”  I  spoke  of  the  library — I 
had  always  the  vision  of  the  old  priest 
bursting  into  sobs  as  he  tried  to  articu¬ 
late  the  word  “bibliotheque” — but  he 
said  that  there  was  little  of  real  impor¬ 
tance  in  that. 
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I  do  not  mean  to  write  unkindly  | 
about  him;  he  was  in  reality  not  bad  at  j 
heart,  but  always  ready  and  even  I 
anxiotis  to  do  favors  and  little  helpful  | 
deeds.  He  had  come  to  see  me  in  an 
effort  to  get  Gibson  and  Poussette  and 
Bulle  to  testify  that  they  had  seen 
civilians  firing  at  Louvain.  Several  j 
other  officers  called  on  the  same  mission,  | 

among  them  von  S - ,  who  in  civil  1 

life  was  a  banker,  and  he  was  so  much  j 
a  civilian  always  that  even  his  uniform  [ 
did  not  militarize  him.  He  was>a  man 
of  education  and  culture  and  he  felt 
the  stigma  on  his  land  that  Louvain  had 
indelibly  placed  there.  The  younger 
military  men  among  them  did  not 
have  much  concern  about  it;  they 
were  getting  used  to  it  and  sweeping 
on  to  others  like  it.  As  Talleyrand  said, 
“One  can  militarize  a  civilian,  but  one 
can  not  civilize  a  militar>'  man.” 

I  had  not  the  slightest  intention,  I 
may  as  well  say  frankly,  of  helping  any  i 
such  evddence  to  go  back,  for  the  simple  | 
reason  that  the  young  men  had  no  ' 
means  of  knowing  who  it  was  that  was  ! 
firing,  and  that  even  if  civilians  had  fired  i 
it  would  not  be  surprising.  That  which 
had  been  going  on  for  three  days  was  i 
enough  to  make  any  civilian  fire,  if  he 
had  anything  to  fire  with,  and  his  firing  1 
three  days  after  the  horror  had  begun 
could  not  throw  the  slightest  light  on 
the  question  of  the  initial  responsibility. 

I  told  them  that  I  should  have  to  ask, 
in  any  event,  the  advice  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Washington,  and  von  der 
Lancken,  with  his  knowledge  of  the 
ways  of  diplomatists,  trained  or  un¬ 
trained,  remarked  that  in  making  the 
request  I  would  probably  so  word  it  as 
to  suggest  the  answer  desired.  I  should 
not  wonder  if  he  were  correct  in  that 
suspicion;  at  any  rate  the  testimony 
was  not  forthcoming. 

And  yet,  not  all  of  the  visits  we  re¬ 
ceived  were  so  prolific  in  difficulties. 
W'hen  they  had  not  to  do  with  some  ' 
flagrant  and  exasperating  injustice  or  i 
some  revolting  cruelty,  they  might  be 
of  that  minor  quality  that  is  amusing 
in  a  cynical  way.  Some  Frenchman — 
Talleyrand,  I  suppose,  since  all  the 
witty  French  sayings  of  the  last  century 
are  attributed  to  him — has  said  of  some 
deed  that  had  been  referred  to  as  a 
crime:  “It  is  worse  than  a  crime;  it  is  an 
indelicacy.”  Thus  we  had  the  story  of 
a  certain  chatelaine  near  Brussels  who 
tried  to  be  p>olite  to  the  German  gen¬ 
eral  who  had  quartered  himself  and  his 
staff  in  her  chateau.  Thinking  to  make 
the  best  of  it,  she  asked  the  general: 

“At  what  time  will  you  have  dinner?” 

“Never  mind  about  that,”  he  said; 
“I  have  already  given  orders.” 

And  its  companion  storj’,  that  of  the 
gouvernante  in  a  chateau  in  the  Ar¬ 
dennes  where  German  officers  were 
quartered.  One  mornihg  an  officer 
(Irew  his  revolver  and  said  to  the 
gouvernante : 

“I  have  a  notion  to  shoot  vou.” 
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Right  is  Might 

The  Christian  Science 
Monitor— the  one  great  in¬ 
ternational  daily  newspaper, 
stands  squarely  on  the  plat¬ 
form  that  “  right  Is  might.” 

Fearless  in  the  presentation 
of  facts  as  they  are,  progres¬ 
sive  in  all  that  it  advocates, 
universal  in  its  appeal,  and 
absolutely  truthful,  the  Moni¬ 
tor  is  recognized  as  an  au¬ 
thority  on  affairs  to  which  it 
gives  its  attention. 

It  is  an  important  channel 
through  which  to  obtain  re¬ 
liable  information  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  that  are  today  shaping 
the  social,  business  and 
political  life  of  tomorrow. 

The  Monitor  aids  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  lift  thought  from 
the  limits  of  personal  consid¬ 
erations  to  the  greater  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  country  and 
fellow  men. 

The  Chriitian  Science  Monitor,  at 
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bicycle.  RANGER  BICYCLES  now 
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Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires,  or 
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fui  uno  offtrs,  low  prices  and  llb^al 
terms.  A  postal  brings  everything. 
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“Why?”  she  asked. 

‘‘Oh,  simply  because  I  feel  like  shoot¬ 
ing  some  one  to-day.” 

Then  she  replied  calmly: 

‘‘Why  don’t  you  shoot  yourself?” 

XLI 

"VT^HEN  we  got  home  one  Septem- 
^  ber  evening  from  Louvain,  Gibson 
and  de  Leval  were  waiting  for  me  to  say 
that  during  my  absence  word  had  come 
that  there  was  at  last  no  more  flour  in 
Brussels.  The  situation  as  regards 
food  had  grown  more  and  more  des¬ 
perate  and  now  it  had  come  to  be  acute. 

It  was  not  a  surprise.  Ten  days  before 
we  had  made  the  first  effort  to  meet  the 
situation  that  was  now'  upon  us.  Mr. 
Daniel  Heineman,  the  .\merican  who 
had  so  efficiently  organized  the  relief 
for  the  stranded  -\mericans,  had  been 
in  to  confer  with  me  and,  on  the 
twelfth  of  September,  to  be  exact,  since 
the  date  is  not  without  its  interest,  he 
and  Mr.  Millard  K.  Shaler,  an  .Ameri¬ 
can  engineer  resident  in  Brussels,  had 
gone  to  see  certain  men  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  administration  to  discuss  possible 
means  of  getting  food  in. 

.\  simple  fact  will  e.xpress  the  whole 
difficulty  of  the  situation.  In  normal 
times  of  peace  Belgium  must  import 
from  four-fifths  to  five-sixths  of  her 
total  food  supply.  The  most  densely 
populated,  the  most  intensively  culti¬ 
vated  country  in  the  world,  this  was  the 
best  she  could  do.  Now,  ravaged  by 
war,  with  crops  ungathered  and  indus- 
trv’  dead,  the  need  was  even  greater, 

I  and  the  ports  of  entni-  were  closed  by 
j  England  on  the  sea.  We  had  heard, 
however,  that  there  were  certain  stores 
!  of  wheat  in  .\ntwerp  belonging  to  the 
:  Belgian  Government,  and  Davignon, 

,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  had 
I  contrived  to  get  a  letter  through  to  me 
I  saying  that  the  wheat,  or  a  part  of  it, 

I  would  be  sent  through  to  Brussels  if 
we  could  contrive  the  means. 

I  The  excellent  Heineman  had  been 
;  busily  at  work  and  he  assured  us  that 
I  the  Pasha  would  consent  to  its  coining 
i  in.  Heineman,  indeed,  could  work 
!  marvels.  He  had  large  financial  inter- 
I  ests  in  several  countries,  Germany 
’  among  them;  he  could  speak  German, 
and  he  could  be  addressed  as  Herr 
I  Doktor  himself,  if  necessarv’,  since  he 
had  a  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  a  German 
1  university.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
I  Comite  Central  d' Alimentation  et  Se- 
cours  (Central  Food  and  Relief  Com¬ 
mittee).  and  he  had  worked  untiringly 
to  aid  in  that  great  work  of  charity,  a 
j  work  that  so  soon  became  a  work  of 
I  justice. 

I  There  may  have  been  in  Brussels 
j  men  in  and  out  of  that  committee  who 
I  suspected  what  a  task  it  would  be  to 
I  feed  Belgium,  but  I  doubt  if  anv  fully 
realized  it.  I  am  sure  that  I  did  not. 
In  my  house  breakfast  was  brought  up 
punctually;  luncheon  and  dinner  were 


announced  at  the  usual  hours.  That  was 
the  least  of  my  concerns.  I  had  never 
known  what  it  was  to  be  hungry  in  all 
my  life,  or  perhaps  I  would  better  say, 
never  known  what  it  was  to  go  hungry; 
the  appetite  of  the  golf-links,  of  course, 
was  but  one  of  the  many  pleasures  of 
the  e.xperience — and  there  was  a  wait¬ 
ing  table  in  the  countrx’  club.  The 
words  of  the  prayer,  ‘‘Give  us  this  day 
our  daily  bread,”  had  never  had  for  me, 

I  fear,  any  other  than  a  poetic  meaning. 
My  own  attitude  toward  food  was  as 
insouciant  as  that  of  a  lap-dog,  for 
whom  nourishment  is  provided,  though 
it  was  not  as  gracious  or  as  grateful  as 
that  of  a  lap-dog,  since  I  often  grum¬ 
bled  if  it  were  not  prepared  to  a  some¬ 
what  fastidious  taste. 

I  .speak  of  my  own  attitude  in  this 
respect  as  a  confession  and  as  an  illus¬ 
tration,  too,  since  it  was  the  attitude  of 
nearly  every  one  that  I  knew,  on  both 
sides  of  the  .\tlantic.  The  war  was  soon 
to  bring  us  face  to  face  with  the  great 
elementary  facts  of  human  existence; 
we  were,  as  Kitchener  said,  to  taste  the 
salt  of  life.  .\nd  there  was  this  phe¬ 
nomenon:  the  rich  were  as  badly  off  as 
the  poor,  for  not  all  their  money  could 
buy  food.  The  old  prayer  was  to  ac¬ 
quire  significance;  it  was  to  become  the 
principal  concern  of  each  moment,  not 
only  for  us,  but  vicariously  for  seven 
millions  and  ultimately  for  ten  millions 
of  people.  So  that  now  I  never  see  any 
one  idly  crumbling  bread  at  dinner 
without  a  shock.  .  .  . 

But  we  had  no  notion  then,  and  well 
it  was  that  we  had  not;  if  we  had  had, 
we  never  could  have  accomplished  what 
we  did:  the  monstrous  task  would  have 
appalled  us.  Just  then,  that  -autumn 
evening,  it  meant  merely  that  there 
were  certain  stores  of  wheat  in  .Ant¬ 
werp.  There  were  armies  between  us 
and  .\ntwer]).  but  if  we  could  get  the 
wheat  through,  all  would  go  well — for 
those  anonymous  poor  who  were  hun¬ 
gry.  .\s  for  our  being  hungrx-,  the 
thought  was  inconceivable!  I  went, 
then,  at  once  that  ev'ening  to  see  von  der 
Lancken.  The  question  was,  how  to 
communicate  with  the  Belgian  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  beleaguered  city.  Von 
der  Lancken  was  entirely  sympathetic. 
Sitting  there  in  that  great  bureau  in  the 
Ministere  de  IWgricultiire  we  talked 
across  his  great  table.  The  question, 
as  I  say,  was  to  communicate  with 
Antwerp, 

‘‘It  is  simple,”  said  Lancken. 

“How?” 

“Max  ‘can  communicate  with  Ant¬ 
werp,”  he  replied  quietly. 

“How?”  I  repeated. 

There  was  a  shrug  of  the  shouldersnn 
the  gilt  epaulets,  and  the  trace  of 
a  smile.  .  .  .  But  such  a  request  to 
Max?  No,  not  that.  Max’s  means  of 
communication  were  then  the  impor¬ 
tant  thing!  And  I  came  away. 

I  saw  von  der  Lancken  the  next 
morning;  he  still  thought  I  should  ask 
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Max  to  communicate;  there  were  ru-  ' 
mors  of  a  secret  telephone  of  some  sort,  i 
But  I  refused  to  ask  Max.  The  next  ■ 
afternoon  I  suggested  that  inasmuch  as  i 
we  seemed  unable  to  agree  on  Max,  we  1 
compromise  on  Gibson  and  send  him  I 
to  .Antwerp — he  knew  the  way;  and  j 
during  several  days  the  Baron  and  I 
tossed  the  two  names  back  and  forth  ; 
with  the  most  amiable  persistence,  and  ; 
finally  he  agreed  to  Gibson’s  going.  ' 
The  journey  as  planned  this  time  was 
not  dangerous.  The  German  army  was 
investing  Antwerp  too  closely  and  the  1 
battle  was  raging  too  fiercely  for  him  to 
go  directly;  he  would  have  to  turn,  as  it 
were,  the  German  right  flank  from  the 
rear— a  thing  that  your  military  man 
would  say  could  not  be  done — that 
is,  go  around  by  Maestricht  into  Hol¬ 
land  and  enter  Antwerp  from  the 
north. 

And  as  he  was  going  this  way,  we 
decided  that  it  was  best  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  opportunity  and  send 
out  the  two  old  ladies  of  our  household  j 
with  him.  We  had  been  concerned  1 
about  them;  there  was  too  much  dan-  ! 
ger  in  the  air;  no  one  ever  knew.  The 
recollection  of  the  mother  of  Madame 
Poullet,  who,  at  eighty  years  of  age, 
had  walked  all  night  all  the  way  from 
Louvain  into  Brussels,  was  ever  pres¬ 
ent  and  too  suggestive;  and  there  were  : 
alwa>'s  those  horrid  tales  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  whenever  the  Germans  were 
checked  anywhere — for  Belgium  not 
only  suffered  from  German  victories 
but  paid  the  penalty  of  .Allied  vic¬ 
tories  too.  We  would  l)e  easier  with 
the  dear  old  ladies  away,  sad  as  we  were 
to  see  them  go.  They  had  been  so 
fine,  so  brave,  never  a  word  of  fear, 
playing  cards  in  their  room,  keeping 
away  from  the  windows  lest  if  the  Gare 
de  Luxembourg,  half  a  block  away, 
should  be  blown  up  by  bombs  from 
■  some  air-craft  the  pieces  fly  that  way; 
taking  their  walks  and  drives,  and 
disappointed  of  their  trip  to  Paris — like 
the  Germans. 

.And  so  it  was  agreed  that  Gibson 
should  go  with  them  in  the  motor  to 
The  Hague  and  leave  them  there  while 
he  went  to  Antwerp  to  arrange  for 
sending  through  the  wheat,  then  re¬ 
join  them  and  escort  them  to  London. 
We  asked  for  the  passports. 
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Upper  Lefi’—Tarna  Road  at  Camp  Douglas,  Juneau  Co.,  Wis, 
Lower  Lefi^Tatvia  Road  at  Camp  D^ens,  Ayer,  Mass. 


Upper  Rigfn — Tarria  Road,  Camp  Upton,  Taphank,  N.  T. 
Lower  Right — Tarria  Road  at  Camp  Dix,  IVri^stown,  N. J. 


Tarvia  Roads  in 


The  Government  has 
built  sixteen  new  camp- 
cities  or  cantonments  for  hous¬ 
ing  and  caring  for  the  new 
armies. 

A  cantonment  is  a  miniature 
city  of  40,000  inhabitants  with 
the  heaviest  kind  of  traffic  on 
the  avenues. 

Constant  lines  of  automobiles, 
auto-trucks,  mule  teams, 
horses,  artillery,  and  thousands 
of  marching  men  fill  the  arteries 
of  traffic.  The  road  problems 
have  been  intricate  and  varied 
and  above  all  speed  in  construc¬ 
tion  has  been  paramount. 

Old  types  of  roads,  the  cordu¬ 
roy  and  the  dirt  road,  were  not 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  these 
camps.  Good  roads  had  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  in  order  to  keep  the  tre¬ 
mendous  camp-traffic  moving. 

Many  miles  of  Tarvia  roads 
were  promptly  built  and  are 
now  givin  g  entire  satisfaction — 

First— because  they  aresmooth, 
durable  and  \^  ater-proof. 


Second — because  they  are 
neither  dusty  nor  muddy. 

Third  —  because  they  are 
quickly  built,  and  are  easy  to 
maintain  in  good  condition. 

Fourth — because  they  are  the 
most  economical  under  the 
circumstances. 

The  use  of  Tarvia  in  these 
camps  is  an  illustration  of  the 
versatility  of  the  material  and 
the  service  rendered  by  The 
Barrett  Company. 

The  Tarvia  was  ready  and  the 
expert  advice  that  went  with  it 
was  put  freely  at  the  service  of 
the  Government. 


Whether  a  road-binder,  a  dust- 
layer,  a  road- 
preserver,  or 
a  patching- 
material  was 
needed,  there 
was  a  grade  of 
Tarvia  to  fit. 


Special 

Service 

Department 

In  order  to  bring  the 
tacts  before  taxpayers  as 
well  as  road  authorities, 
The  Barrett  Company 
has  organized  a  Special 
Service  Department, 
which  keeps  up  to  the 
minute  on  all  road  prob¬ 
lems.  H  you  will  write 
to  the  nearest  office  re¬ 
garding  road  conditions 
or  prc^lems  in  your 
vicinity  the  matter  will 
have  the  prompt  atten¬ 
tion  of  expmenced  etigv 
neers.  'Inis  service  is 
free  for  the  asking.  If 
you  want  better  roatfs 
and  lower  taxes,  this 
Department  can  greatly 
as^st  you. 


TT^HII.F)  we  were  engaging  in  the 
first  negotiations  for  the  revict¬ 
ualing  of  Belgium,  another  curious  and 
complicated  series  of  events  was  mount¬ 
ing  to  the  climax  that  had  been  inevita¬ 
ble  from  the  beginning:  the  duel  d'esprit 
between  the  Burgomaster  and  the  Ger¬ 
mans  was  rapidly  approaching  an  acute 
phase.  When  Max’s  affiche  asking  his 
'‘Cfters  Citoyens"  to  make  one  further 
sacrifice,  to  take  down  their  flags  and 
to  wait  the  hour  of  reparation,  was  cov¬ 
ered  that  night  with  white  paper  by  the 
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Cost  Much  Less  Than  Paint 
Wear  Longer — More  Artistic 

“Your  stains  have  proved  most  satisfac¬ 
tory.  I  have  five  lakeside  cottages  fin¬ 
ished  with  them.  My  one  painted  cottage 
costs  me  almost  as  much  as  all  the  rest 
to  keep  fresh  looking.  My  cottages  are 
considered  quite  artistic.” 

Joseph  H.  Scranton,  Wash ington ,  N.  J. 

Cabot  s  Creosote  Stains 

have  proved  their  artistic  effects  and 
wearing  and  wood  preserving  qualities  in 
every  climate  for  thirty  years.  You  are 
sure  of  them.  Don’t  take  substitutes 
made  of  kerosene  and  crude  colors. 

You  c(tH  £et  CahoCs  Stains  rt'tryivhtre. 

Send  /or  samples  and  name  a/  nearest  a^ent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Manfc.  Chemiitt, 
4  Oliver  Street,  Boston,  Mus. 
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white  color,  hnest  Dianiondcut,  wontieriul 
brilliancy,  and  great  hardness,  Kndorsed 
i>y  leading  experts.  Far  superior  to  the 
Itest  imitation  Diamond  ever  produced. 
Renienilier.  1  s^iiaraiitee  these  stones 
tol»e  ceuiiiiie.  Special  price. S^.QO  each. 
3  lor  I?. 00.  Size,  up  to  two  carats.  F'ree 
Itooklet.  Address  with  remittance. 

H.  LINDEMANN,  Expert  Gen  C«tter 

1536  Champ.1  Street  I>enver.  Col. 


Boyd  Syllabic  System— written  with  only  nine  characters.  No 
“positions’*— no  “ruled  lines” — no  “shading” — no  “word- 
signs” — no  “cohl  notes.”  Spee<lv,  praaical  system  th,Tt  can 
t)e  learned  in  30  days  ol  home  study,  utilizing  sp^ire  time. 
For  full  descriptive  matter,  free,  address,  Chleago  i'orrespon* 
denee  SeboaU,  9M  I'nlt.r  Building.  Chteaga.  111. 
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military  authorities,  this  did  not  close 
the  incident,  for  Max  was  arrested  by 
the  German  authorities.  The  Com¬ 
mandant  of  the  Place,  Major  Bayer, 
had  appeared  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  with 
four  German  soldiers  and  informed  him 
that  he  was  under  arrest. 

“7e  m’incline"  (At  your  service). 
Max  replied,  and  so  went  like  a  gallant 
man  to  be  informed  that  he  was  a 
prisoner  and  would  be  sent  to  Ger¬ 
many. 

Max  bow’ed.  He  said: 

“I  regret,  of  course,  that  I  can  not 
continue  to  discharge  my  duties  to  the 
end,  but  I  must  submit.  However,  I 
have  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  my 
duty.  You  told  me  at  the  beginning 
that  you  wished  to  avoid  trouble  and 
difficulty  in  Brussels;  I  know  the  tem¬ 
per  of  my  people  better  than  you  do, 
and  if  I  had  not  inteiposed  myself 
between  you  and  the  pfopulation  of 
Brussels,  we  should  have  had  bloodshed 
here.  Therefore  I  can  not  regret  hav¬ 
ing  done  what  I  did.  I  am  glad,  too, 
that  up  to  this  time  when  my  authority 
ends,  w’e  have  had  peace  here.  Now 
that  you  have  made  me  prisoner,  I  find 
a  certain  relief  in  the  fact  that  I  shall 
not  be  responsible  for  what  occurs 
I  hereafter.” 

1  General  von  Liittwitz  started;  he  had 
not  foreseen  such  a  result,  and  he  said: 
“Wait  a  minute,”  and  went  away.  .\t 
the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  came 
:  back,  having  seen  the  Pasha,  extended 

■  his  hand  and  said : 

'  “You  are  free.” 

The  stoiy  got  abroad.  Max  expressed 
the  resistance  of  the  splendid  proud  old 
city;  people  could  liken  him  to  St. 
Michel,  the  city’s  patron  saint,  with 
the  dragon  bent  down  under  his  feet, 
just  as  he  stands  forever  on  the  tow'er 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  town  hurst 
j  suddenly  forth  into  admiration;  ever>’- 
i  where  there  w'ere  little  plaster  busts 
j  and  pictures  of  the  Burgomaster,  grow- 

■  ing  ver>'  popular,  too  popular,  I  feared, 
in  my  w'alks  through  the  charming  old 
streets  that  twisted  about  in  the  lower 
town;  for  to  an  old  head  used  to  politics, 

,  which  are  the  world  over  everywhere 
the  same  in  essence,  this  phenomenon 
had  a  meaning  and  a  danger  too  ap¬ 
parent. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-sixth 
of  September,  going  from  the  book¬ 
stalls  —  quite  deserted  now  —  in  the 
Galerie  Borthier  to  the  Galerie  St- 
Hubert,  where  there  was  more  life 
and  movement,  I  saw’,  in  the  Rue  de 
rficuyer,  a  new  affiche,  and  stopped  to 
read  it: 


ccntradistinction  from  all  other  cities  in 
Belgium  in  which  the  requisition  receipts 
would  not  be  paid  until  after  the  conclusion 
of  peace.  Now  that  the  city  administra¬ 
tion  of  Brussels  refuses  to  turn  over  the 
balance  of  the  war  contribution,  from  this 
day  forward  no  requisition  receipts  will  be 
paid  by  the  Government  treasury. 

Brussels,  September  24,  1914.  The 
Governor,  Baron  von  Liittwitz;  Major- 
General. 

The  announcement  bore  an  immense 
significance  which  was  not  perhaps  in¬ 
stantly  seized  by  the  small  group  that  so 
idly  read  it.  They  did  not,  I  fancied,  all 
of  them  at  least,  feel  its  dark  present¬ 
ment  of  impending  evil.  I  hurried  home. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  August, 
Burgomaster  Max  and  General  von 
Jarotsky  had  had  some  negotiations  as 
to  the  fifty  millions  of  francs  which  the 
Germans  had  demanded  from  the  city. 
Max  had  declared,  as  he  had  told  von 
Jarotsky  in  our  presence,  that  he  could 
not  procure  the  entire  sum.  However, 
he  agreed  to  try  to  procure  a  million 
and  a  half  down  and,  within  eight  days 
following,  eighteen  millions  and  a  half; 
and  he  tried  to  induce  von  Jarotsky  to 
reduce  the  sum  demanded  to  twenty 
millions.  Von  Jarotsky  said  that  he 
had  no  power  to  do  this,  hut  he  promised 
to  use  his  influence  with  the  superior 
officers  of  the  army  to  have  it  done,  as 
s(X)n  as  the  twenty  millions  had  been 
paid.  The  contribution,  as  it  was  so 
politely  termed — war  having  need  of  so 
many  euphemismsi — was  subsequently 
reducect  to  forty-five  million  francs. 

The  General  also  agreed,  at  the  re- 
t|uest  of  the  Burgomaster,  that  for 
eight  days  the  German  authorities 
would  make  no  further  requisitions  of 
food  or  provisions,  either  in  the  city  or 
in  its  outskirts  or  from  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  This  agreement  was  drawn  up 
.\ugust  24,  1Q14,  signed  by  von  Ja¬ 
rotsky  and  the  Burgomaster  and  wit¬ 
nessed  by  Grahowsky,  the  conseiller 
auUque  of  the  German  Legation.  And 
the  very  next  day  a  German  general 
passing  through  Brussels  told  the 
Burgomaster  that  he  would  not  ol)- 
serve  this  convention  unless  Max  made 
it  possible  for  him  to  bring  at  once  by 
railroad  from  St.  Trond,  a  place  north¬ 
east  of  Brussels,  some  stores  of  food  and 
provisions  that  he  had  there.  Max 
wrote  to  protest  to  von  Jarotsky,  in¬ 
sisting  that  the  convention  had  been 
made  without  condition  and  that  for  a 
German  general  to  intnxiuce  a  condi¬ 
tion  later  was  to  break  the  given  word 
and  destroy  confidence  in  a  contract 
regularly  signed  by  the  German  Gov- 


PUBLICATION 

The  German  Government  ordered  the 
pa3rment  of  requisition  receipts,  having 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  city  would 
voluntarily  pay  the  whole  of  the  war  con¬ 
tribution  that  had  been  imposed  upon  it. 
It  was  only  on  that  condition  that  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  treatment  which  the  city  of 
Brussels  had  enjoyed  could  be  justified,  in 


ernment. 

.•\nd  again,  on  the  twenty-seventh, 
two  days  after  the  agreement  made  by 
von  Jarotsky  to  the  effect  that  there 
would  be  no  more  requisitions  for  eight 
days,  a  superior  officer  sent  by  a  general 
in  charge  of  any  army  fifty  kilometers 
from  Brussels,  came  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  and  ordered  Max  to  furnish  him 


invoked  the  convention,  but  this  gen¬ 
eral  said  that  he  was  not  bound  by 
Jarotsky’s  word. 

In  the  meantime  Max  had  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  respite  of  thirty  days  for 
the  payment  of  the  forty-five  million 
francs.  It  had  been  decided  among  the 
delegates  of  the  various  communes  of 


Does  Your  Income  Need  Help? 

These  days  most  incomes  do.  Mr.  Harry 
Bushnell  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  O.  VV.  Hendee 
of  Nebraska  supplement  theirs  by  $25  to  ;S100  a 
month.  Why  don’t  you? 


The  suburban  communes  had  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  raising  thirty  millions,  and 
the  Commune  of  Brussels  itself  did  not 
possess  the  funds  necessary’  to  pay  the 
part  of  the  other  communes. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  September, 
then,  Baron  von  Liittwitz  published 
the  affiche  set  out  above.  Following 
this  and  in  reply  to  it,  M.  Max  wrote 
to  M.  Dufaire,  the  director  of  the 
Deutsche  Bank  in  Brussels,  that  the 
certificates  of  indebtedness  which  the 
city  had  given  to  the  German  author¬ 
ities  could  not  be  paid  on  the  thirtieth, 
and  that  he  did  this  as  a  reply  to 
the  Governor-General’s  publication. 

When  I  returned  to  the  Legation, 
\’illalobar  was  waiting  there  to  see  me. 
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with  fifty  pounds  of  yeast.  Max  again 


the  Agglomiration  bruxellotse  (Greater 
Brussels  comprises  fifteen  communes, 
each  with  its  burgomaster,  but  the 
burgomaster  of  the  old  historic  Brus¬ 
sels  had  always  been  considered  as  the 
titular  head  of  the  whole  city)  that  the 
Commune  of  Brussels  would  pay  twenty 
millions,  and  the  other  communes  thirty 
millions,  divided  among  them  pro  rata 
to  their  population.  The  city — that  is, 
the  Commune  of  Brussels  proper — 
made  its  payments  regularly,  and  when 
the  thirtieth  of  September  came,  there 
were  only  four  million  four  hundred 
thousand  francs  left  for  the  citv  to  pav. 
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aldermen,  Jacquemain  and  Steen,  were 
announced,  and  M.  Jacquemain  came  : 
down  the  corridor  swiftly,  his  dark  face 
darker  still  in  the  stress  of  a  vivid 
emotion.  ! 

“Bad  newsl’’  he  exclaimed,  as  he  en-  ' 
tered  the  room.  “Max  has  lieen  ar-  , 
rested!’’  i 

He  sank  into  a  chair,  well-nigh  over-  ! 
come;  he  was  perhaps  the  Burgomas¬ 
ter’s  closest  friend. 

Max  had  l>een  arrested  at  two-thirty  ; 
in  the  afternoon  while  at  a  reunion  of  \ 
the  delegates  of  the  Agglomeration  I 
bruxelloise,  which  was  discussing  the  ! 
measures  that  they  had  to  take  in  view 
of  a  situation  that  was  growing  more 
and  more  alarming:  oil  difficult  to  ob-  i 
tain,  the  gas  plant  and  the  electric-light 
plant  which  belonged  to  the  city  would  | 
so  m  have  to  cease  their  production  i 
liccause  coal  was  growing  scarce;  the  j 
bakeries  could  no  longer  bake  the 
bread.  It  was  difficult  to  get  coal  to 
Brussels;  the  railways  were  taken  by 
the  German  authorities  for  their  own 
transport;  the  canal  to  Charleroi  was 
being  repaired  and  was  no  longer 
navigable;  horses,  wagons, all  had  been 
requisitioned;  the  only  means  of  trans¬ 
port  that  remained  was  the  tramway 
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Stock  Dividend  Outlook 
for  Standard  Oils 

The  Standard  Oil  subsidiaries,  since 
their  seKregration  from  Standard  Oil  of 
New  Jersey,  have  established  a  remark¬ 
able  record  lor  periodical  distribution 
of  accumulated  profits  to  stockboldei's, 
in  the  form  of  lar^e  stock  dividends. 

At  the  present  moment  there  are 
ei^ht  of  the  Standard  Oil  subsidiaries 
which  have  piled  up  sufiicient  suipluses 
to  justify  distribution  ol  profits  to 
stockholders,  and  these  are  dealt  with 
in  detail  in  our  fortnightly  publication 
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rently  the  most  important  developments 
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Your  investment  piofits  depend 
on  sometliinfr  more  than  ttie  mere 
decision  to  btty  stocks  or  bonds. 

Any  broker  can  execute  orders 
for  securities  when  you  so  desire. 
But  it  is  the  knowledge  of  WHEN 
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investments  profitable  to  you. 
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vicinal — what  we  would  call  our  inter- 
urban.  The  city  fathers  were  discuss¬ 
ing  all  these  questions  and  how  they 
could  be  remedied  when  a  German 
officer  appieared  and  ordered  the  Bur- 
.  gomaster  to  report  to  the  Military 
Governor,  von  Liittwitz.  There  he  was 
informed  that  he  had  l)een  relieved 
from  his  functions  as  burgomaster  and 
that  he  would  l)e  senf  to  a  fortress  in 
Germany. 

At  five  o’clock  that  afterncxin  Aider- 
men  Jacquemain,  Lemonnier,  Maes,  and 
Steen  had  gone  to  see  the  Military 
Governor  and  had  told  him  that  all  the 
administrative  measures  that  Max  had 
taken  had  Ijeen  with  the  approval  and 
w'ith  the  accord  of  the  College  fichev- 
inal  (Board  of  Aldermen),  and  insisted 
that  Max  had  not  broken  any  of  his 
pacts  with  the  military  authorities,  and 
asked  that  all  be  arrested  with  Max. 
General  von  Liittwitz  produced  the  let¬ 
ter  that  the  Burgomaster  had  written 
to  Uufaire  of  the  Deutsche  Bank — it 
w'as  that  for  which  he  had  been  sus¬ 
pended;  he  should  hav'e  written  to  the 
authorities,  said  the  General,  not  to 
the  director  of  the  bank.  He  asked  the 
aldermen  to  take  the  direction  of  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  city;  if  they  did  not  do  so  he 
would  name  a  German  burgomaster, 
who  would  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
have  the  entire  amount  of  the  indem¬ 
nity  of  war  paid.  Jacquemain  pro¬ 
posed  to  General  von  Liittwitz  that  he 
be  held  as  hostage  in  Max’s  place,  but 
this  the  General  of  course  refused  to  do. 
Then  they  came  to  the  Legation. 

.  \’illalobar  and  I  decided  to  go  to 
I  General  von  Liittwitz,  asking  the  aider- 
men  to  await  our  return.  It  was  half- 
!  past  seven  o’cltKk,  already  dark,  and  a 
I  chill  wind  blowing. 

I  .^t  the  old  Ministr}'  for  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  there  were  signs  of  perturbation 
and  ill-humor:  the  sentinels  were  nasty; 
we  had  difficulty  in  getting  in.  The 
young  aid  in  the  anteroom  was  very 
truculent,  glancing  contemptuously  at 
our  cards  and  saying  curtly: 

“What  do  you  want  to  see  the  Gen- 
i  eral  for?’’ 

i  Villalobar’s  Spanish  pride  bristled  at 
j  once. 

I  “Monsieur!"  he  said,  in  a  tone  that 
i  might  have  blasted  the  young  fellow 
i  where  he  stood.  The  officer  handed  our 
cards  back  to  us,  saying  that  the  Gen¬ 
eral  was  at  dinner  and  could  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed.  It  was  difficult  to  keep  one’s 
temper  with  such  a  Ixxirish  fellow  as 
this  youth,  and  it  was  unpleasant  to 
adopt  in  dealing  with  him  the  only  tone 
he  understood;  perhaps  it  was  because 
we  could  not  quite  do  the  one  that  we 
j  succeeded  so  well  in  doing  the  other. 

'  W'e  told  him  that  we  should  state  our 
'  business  to  no  one  but  the  General,  and, 
in  short,  that  we  were  not  accustomed 
;  to  speaking  to  aides  de  camp. 

A  flush  of  rage  reddened  the  young 
cheeks  that  were  marred  by  the  scars  of 
!  the  prudent  duels,  but  the  phrase  did 


its  work,  and  young  jackanapes  clicked 
his  heels  and  went  in,  came  slamming 
out  presently,  shouted  angrily  to  us 
that  Monsieur  le  General  wished  us  to 
wait,  clicked  his  heels  again,  and  flung 
out  of  the  room  in  a  fine  show  of 
temper. 

“How  politel’’  said  the  Marquis. 

SAT  down  and  waited,  cooling 
our  heels  if  not  our  tempers, 
while  the  General  finished  his  dinner. 
We  waited  long.  German  generals  are 
good  trenchermen,  and  the  wine  that 
p(K)r  Davignon  had  left  l^ehind  in  his  cel¬ 
lar  was  excellent.  But  all  things  come 
to  an  end,  and  finally  the  General  came 
in.  He  had  dined  well,  of  course,  and 
we  had  not  dined  at  all.  He  came  in 
very  friendly  and  with  a  certain  loud 
laughing  geniality,  Iwjgged  our  pardon 
for  having  kept  us  waiting  and  showed 
us  into  his,  or  Davignon ’s,  private 
room.  We  spoke  of  the  arrest  of  the 
Burgomaster. 

“Well,  what  can  you  do?’’ 

It  was,  of  course,  none  of  our  affair, 
as  we  admitted,  but  our  good  offices 
were  at  his  service  in  the  exigency. 
Then  he  told  us  the  whole  story.  It 
was,  he  said,  the  third  serious  difficulty 
he  had  had  with  Max,  and  when  he 
mentioned  Max’s  name  he  had  to 
restrain  his  feelings;' he  said  that  the 
difficulty  was  that  Max  had  Ix'cn  grow¬ 
ing  too  popular  and  that  his  popularity 
had  gone  to  his  head,  in  the  intoxi¬ 
cating  way  that  popularity  will  at 
times. 

“That  man  has  never  written  me  a 
letter,’’  he  said,  “in  which  there  was  not 
concealed  some  sharp  jiricking  jM)int,’’ 
and  he  gave  a  vicious  stab  with  his 
finger  in  the  air  to  illustrate  the  effect 
of  Max’s  piquancy. 

“I  said  this  to  him  the  other  day,’’  he 
went  on:  “  ‘Monsieur  Max,  do  you 
know  what  I  think  you  are  trying  to  do? 
I  think  you  are  trying  to  become  the 
first  president  of  the  Belgian  Re¬ 
public!’  ’’ 

He  spoke  then  of  the  first  disagree¬ 
ment  with  Max,  the  affair  of  the  famous 
affic/ie.  “I  had  no  intention  of  repeat¬ 
ing  what  Max  told  me."  he  went  on, 
“but  I  felt  in  duty  bound  to  report  it  to 
my  Government.  They  told  it  to  the 
Commandant  at  Liege,  who  affic/icd  it.” 

Then  he  spoke  of  the  next  notice,  the 
one  concerning  the  Belgian  flags,  which 
was  subsequently  covered  with  white 
paper,  and  at  last  came  to  the  case 
under  notice,  his  latest  bulletin  and 
Max’s  letter  to  Dufaire  of  the  Deutsche 
Bank. 

“There  was  nothing  left  for  me  to  do 
but  to  arrest  Max,”  said  General  von 
Liittwitz.  His  face  grew  verA-  hard  as 
he  sat  there,  and  very  red,  his  gray  hair 
gi\'ing  him  a  distinguished  look. 

“One  or  the  other  must  rule  here,” 
he  exclaimed,  “he  or  I,  and  I  am  put 
here  to  rule.  When  this  hou.se  burns, 
I’ll  burn  with  it,  under  the  ashes  of  the 
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door-sill.”  He  clenched  his  fist,  then 
gave  a  harsh  laugh.  We  made  a  last 
effort  to  get  him  to  reconsider  his  de¬ 
cision  and  release  Ma.x,  but  he  shook 
his  head  determinedly. 

“He  has  already  been  sent  away,”  he 
c.xplained.  “I  gave  him  a  fine  din¬ 
ner,”  he  concluded,  and  relaxed  more 
comfortably  in  his  chair.  He  added 
that  Max  would  be  sent  to  a  fortress  at 
Namur,  in  honorable  confinement. 
That  seemed  to  close  the  incident.  He 
was  prepared  for  trouble  when  the 
worst  became  known;  he  had  pt)sted 
guns  everywhere.  But  he  hoped  to 
avoid  it;  he  wished  the  aldermen  to 
continue  in  their  functions,  and  he 
asked  us  if  we  could  help  him  by  any 
suggestions. 

“If  the  police  continue  at  their  posts 
and  maintain  order,”  I  asked,  “will 
you  leave  that  work  to  them?” 

“Yes,”  he  said.  “If  we  can  keep  order 
for  three  days,  the  worst  will  be  over.” 

W'e  left  him  then  an(l  returned  to  my 
Legation.  It  was  alxjut  nine  o’clock 
and  Messrs.  Jacquemain  and  Steen 
were  still  waiting.  W’e  asked  them  to 
get  Monsieur  Lemonnier  and  meet  us 
again  at  the  Legation  at  half-past  ten. 

Monsieur  Lemonnier  was  a  lawyer  in 
Brussels,  and  the  ranking  alderman. 
He  had  been  indicated,  by  reason  of  his 
length  of  service,  as  Burgomaster,  but 
Max  had  been  chosen  instead.  There 
were,  therefore,  certain  points  of  deli¬ 
cacy  in  the  situation.  .According  to 
precedent.  Monsieur  Lemonnier,  as 
ranking  alderman,  would  become  .Act¬ 
ing  Burgomaster,  but  when  he  arrived, 
at  the  hour  fixed,  with  his  colleagues, 
he  was  reluctant  to  assume  the  duties 
of  .Acting  Burgomaster  precisely  l)e- 
cause  of  the  old  ambition  to  fill  that 
very  |X)St;  he  had  a  delicacy  that  did 
him  honor,  and  a  reluctance  to  seem  to 
profit  by  the  misfortune  of  his  ancient 
rival.  He  was  a  large  man,  and  deter¬ 
mined,  and  he  seemed  fixed  in  his  deter¬ 
mination.  It  was  a  position,  under  the 
circumstances,  doubly  difficult  for  him, 
and  one  could  sympathize  with  his  re¬ 
luctance.  .And  yet  there  were  inter¬ 
ests  at  stake  larger  than  any  one  man’s 
delicacy,  however  creditable  it  might  be 
to  him;  if  local  self-government  could 
be  maintained,  so  much  at  least  might 
be  saved. 

Sitting  there  around  that  long  table 
where  so  many  problems  were  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  during  the  troubled  months  and 
years  of  the  future  that  was  so  kindly 
hidden  from  us,  my  thoughts  went  sud¬ 
denly  to  another  city  far  across  the  sea, 
and  to  its  problems,  whicji  in  coming  to 
Brussels  I  had  too  fondly  hoped  to  es¬ 
cape.  It  was  a  lucky  thought,  for 
suddenly  there  flashed  into  my  mind 
the  peculiar  coincidence  that  here  was 
the  same  old  problem  that  would  not 
down,  the  old  ineluctable  struggle  of  the 
city  to  be  free.  The  free  city!  And 
Brussels  was  one  of  the  oldest  free 
cities  in  the  world! 


I  leaned  forward  toward  Monsieur 
Lemonnier.  In  Belgium  there  is  one 
chord  in  ever\'  citizen  that  vibrates  in¬ 
stantly  to  the  touch,  and  that  is  the  ; 
chord  of  the  old  city  spirit.  It  seemed  , 
strange  to  be  stating  the  argument  in 
another  tongue,  but  I  did  the  best  I  I 
could,  and  I  said  to  Monsieur  Lemon-  j 
nier: 

“This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the 
city  of  Brus.sels  has  been  occupied  by 
a  foreign  power.  To-day  it  is  the  Ger¬ 
mans;  not  so  long  ago  it  was  the 
Dutch;  before  that  it  was  the  French 
and  the  .Austrians  and — the  Span¬ 
iards.”  The  Marquis  smiled  and 
bowed.  “Before  that  it  was  the  Duke 
of  Brabant  with  whom  you  struggled,  j 
But  during  all  those  occupations,  dur-  | 
ing  all  those  changes,  there  was  one  i 
thing  that  did  not  change,  one  flag 
that  always  floated  over  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  down  there  in  the  Grand’  Place. 
That  was  the  city  of  Brussels;  that  flag 
was  the  red  and  green.” 

Monsieur  Lemonnier  did  not  wait  for 
me  to  finish.  He  leaned  forward  out 
of  the  deep  chair  where  he  sat: 

“I’ll  do  it!”  he  said. 

.And  so  it  was  settled.  There  were  a 
few  details  to  arrange.  Would  the 
p<ilice  obey  him?  A’es. 

The  aldermen  prepared  a  proclama¬ 
tion  informing  the  jKople  that  the 
College  would  continue  in  their  func¬ 
tions,  would  maintain  order,  and  keep 
things  going  {"'feront  marcher  les  af¬ 
faires"). 

Villalobar  and  I  wrote  a  note  then  to 
von  Liittwitz,  asking  him  to  post  this 
notice;  and  he  thanked  us  for  sug¬ 
gesting  it.  It  was  after  midnight. 

XLIII 

T  W.AS  startled  out  of  sleep  by  the 
hea\y  booming  of  cannonading,  and 
then  suddenly  it  was  still,  and  the 
church-bells  were  ringing  in  another 
Sunday.  For  days  we  had  been  wait-  ' 
ing  for  the  passes  that  would  permit 
Gibson  to  go  to  .Antwerp  for  the  wheat, 
and  our  two  mothers  to  leave.  Their 
trunks  had  been  packed  and  were  wait¬ 
ing,  and  now,  more  than  ever,  since  we 
did  not  know  what  might  follow  the 
arrest  of  the  popular  Burgomaster,  we 
were  anxious  to  have  them  gone,  and 
to  know  them  safely  out  of  Belgium. 
That  morning  the  passes  came,  and  at 
ten  o’clock  they,  with  Gibson,  in  the 
motor  piled  high  with  luggage,  drove 
away  under  the  .American  flag.  .A 
little  knot  of  people  gathered  in  the 
Rue  de  Treves  to  see  the  departure — a 
little  knot  that  quickly  grew  to  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  a  crowd,  a  fact  not  without 
a  disquieting  suggestion.  They  went 
away  bravely,  and  as  they  went  w’e 
watched  them,  with  hearts  full,  but  a 
great  load  lifted  from  our  minds. 
They  expected  to  reach  Maestricht  that 
night  and  The  Hague  on  the  morrowv 

The  crowd  outside  melted  awav  and 
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the  town  was  still.  Villalobar  came  in 
and  we  chatted  for  a  long  time,  oddly 
enough  about  the  Spanish-American 
War  and  the  King  of  Spain,  who  felt 
that  the  future  of  America  and  the 
future  of  Spain  were  mysteriously 
bound  together,  and  so  tried  to  do 
away  with  everv'  trace  of  feeling  and 
bitterness. 

And  then  M.  van  Vollenhove,  Charge 
des  Affaires  of  the  Dutch  Legation,  api- 
peared  to  say  that  he  had  just  been 
down  to  the  Grand’  Place  and  that  a 
German  lieutenant  with  some  want  of 
tact  had  selected  that  as  a  propitious 
moment  to  parade  there  some  Belgian 
soldiers,  prisoners  of  war.  As  the 
morning  wore  away  the  atmosphere  of 
the  city  became  surcharged  with  a  ner¬ 
vous  quality  that  was  not  reassuring. 
The  news  of  Max’s  arrest  was  spreading, 
and  then  by  noon  there  were  callers  at 
the  Legation  anxjously  inquiring  if  it 
were  true  that  the  American  Minister 
had  left.  It  was  precisely  what  1  had 
expected:  the  crowd  that  had  gathered 
to  watch  the  motor  drive  away  laden 
with  luggage  had  already  done  its  w’ork. 
A  number  of  citizens  suggested  that 
some  means  be  devised  to  counteract 
the  effect  of  the  rumor,  so  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  shortly  after  luncheon,  I  took 
an  open  motor,  and  with  my  wife  drove 
all  over  Brussels. 

The  day  was  fine,  clear  and  cold,  and 
in  the  sunlight  crowds  were  gathered 
eveivAvhere.  Our  motor  carried  the 
flag  and  we  drove  along  the  Boulevard 
Bischoffsheim  to  the  Gare  du  Nord, 
the  Boulevard  Anspach,  the  Rue 
Haute,  the  entire  length  of  the  Rue  de 
I’Escalier  and  all  through  the  popular 
districts  of  the  Marolliens.  Children 
were  playing  on  the  sidewalks  and  peo¬ 
ple  were  gossiping  at  the  doors;  there 
were  carts  everywhere  with  fresh  Eng¬ 
lish  walnuts  for  sale,  the  women  before 
them  gesticulating  with  their  stained 
hands.  We  drove  through  the  Boule¬ 
vard  du  Midi,  Rue  Neuve,  out  to  Lae- 
ken,  and  then  across  the  canal  the  only 
incident  of  the  drive  worth  mention¬ 
ing  occurred.  The  German  sentinel 
stopped  us  and  a  great  crowd  gathered, 
and  when  they  saw  the  flag  they  raised 
excited  cries  of  ‘‘Vive  V  AmeCiquel 
V ive  V Amerique!"  The  Belgian  police 
rushed  ever\'where  among  the  crowd 
erving: 

'“Ailed  Ailed” 

It  took  the  thick-headed  German 
sentinel  as  long  to  read  the  pass  as 
though  it  had  been  “Chitty  on  Plead¬ 
ing,”  but  he  finished,  finally,  and  we 
got  away,  and  I  can  still  see  among 
the  red  and 'excited  faces,  the  Belgian 
with  a  pointed  yellow  beard  shouting 
frantically  as  he  swung  his  hat  in  the 
air: 

“Vive  VAmerique!” 

Ever>'where  people  were  waving  their 
hats  and  shouting,  but  nothing  hap¬ 
pened,  and  we  came  back  late  in  the 
I  afternoon,  half  frozen  and  reassured. 


XLIV 

"VT^E  WOULD  fall  asleep  at  night  to 
the  lugubrious  booming  of  those 
heavy  siege-guns  the  Austrians  had  so 
ostentatiously  dragge.d  along  the  boule¬ 
vards  on  their  way  to  Antwerp;  and  we 
would  awaken  to  the  same  sound  iri  wan 
mornings  of  care.  Now  and  then  there 
would  be  the  drumming  of  those  iron 
heels  on  the  pavement,  and  the  exul¬ 
tant  music  of  a  military  band,  adding 
irony  to  despair. 

“Ahl  Ils  sont  Ires  gais;  Us  sont 
contents:”  (Ah,  they  are  gay,  indeed, 
they  are  happy!)  said  one  of  the  ser¬ 
vants  one  morning,  bitterly. 

The  incessant  thud  and  rumble  shook 
the  house  so  that  it  trembled,  it  rattled 
the  windows  in  their  casements;  and  it 
got  on  the  nerves.  The  doom  of  Ant¬ 
werp  was  not  far  away.  One  evening, 
Baron  von  der  Lancken  said  that  the 
Germans  had  again  taken  Malines  and 
that  they  could  no  more  be  dislodged. 
One  by  one  the  outer  forts  were  falling, 
and  then  one  morning  the  Baron  came 
to  say  that  the  bombardment  of  the 
city  itself  was  about  to  begin,  and  would 
I  he  so  kind  as  to  say  to  the  Belgian 
Government  that  if  the  Belgians  would 
promise  not  to  use  the  towers  of  the 
cathedral  and  other  monuments  for 
military  purposes,  they,  the  Germans, 
would  promise  not  to  bombard  them? 

“We  do  not  wish  a  repetition  of  the 
affair  of  Rheims,”  von  der  Lancken 
said,  “and  we  are  tired  of  being  called 
barbarians.” 

For  the  diplomatic  representative  of 
a  neutral  government  it  was  a  delicate 
question,  for  we  were  not  to  take  any 
action  that  might  have  relation  to  mili¬ 
tary’  operations  without  instructions. 
The  German  authorities  were  most 
eager  that  the  arrangement  be  made, 
and  their  interesting  and  original  opin¬ 
ion  was  that  this  was  not  a  military 
operation.  They  knew  certainly  far 
more  than  I  about  military  movements, 
and  I  could  only  say  to  them  that  if  the 
bombardment  of  Antwerp  was  not  a 
military'  operation,  I  should  like  them 
to  do  me  the  honor  when  they  had  a 
real  military  operation  on  hand,  to  let 
me  know. 

I  w’as,  of  course,  anxious  to  aid  in 
sparing  those  monuments,  and  yet,  so 
readily  does  doubt  poison  even  the 
most  credulous  mind  in  a  world  where 
agreements  had  a  way  of  transmuting 
themselves  into  scraps  of  paper,  that  I 
W’as  a  prey  to  unworthy  suspicions, 
and  so  sent  a  dispatch  to  Wasliington 
saying  that  if  the  Government  desired, 
Gibson,  then  at  Antw’erp,  could  be  in¬ 
structed  to  bring  the  locations  of  the 
buildings  to  Brussels. 

Then  one  morning — it  w’as  the  sixth 
of  Octol)er;  we  were  getting  off  the 
English  nurses,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
of  them,  that  day,  and  the  doctors  as 
w’ell,  including  Wyatt,  for  all  of  which 
we  were  duly  grateful — came  Herman- 
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cito,  always  a  very  mine  ol  gossip,  and 
told  me  that  the  presence  of  militar>’ 
attaches  proved  that  the  Kaiser  was  in 
Belgium,  perhaps  in  Brussels.  Ant- 
to  fall  on  the  morrow;  the 
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werp  was 

city  had  been  summoned  to  surrender 
and  the  time  had  expired  at  six  that 
very  day.  The  news  spread  abroad, 
in  the  way  it  used  to  do  in  those  dumb 
days  without  a  press.  The  city  settled 
under  a  sodden  melancholy.  As  the  I 
troops  marched  down  the  streets,  men  ' 
stood  on  the  corners  and  watched  them 
in  despair. 

The  next  morning — Wednesday,  the 
seventh  of  October — Villalobar  being 
at  my  house,  at  ten  o’clock  the  Baron 
von  der  Lancken  and  a  Colonel  von 
Leipsig  arrived.  They  came  to  ask  us  to  | 
inform  the  Government  at  Antwerp  of 
the  Germans’  intention  to  bombard  the 
city  unless  they  surrendered.  They 
came  officially,  wearing  their  swords, 
and  bearing  official  documents.  The 
Hague  Conventions,  no  less,  or  what 
was  left  of  them,  and  on  these  they ! 
squarely  placed  themselves.  Article  26  ' 
was  the  rock  that  yet  projected  itself 
from  the  welter  of  chaos  about  us.  They 
said  that  according  to  Article  26  it  was 
their  duty  to  use  all  means  to  notify 
the  town,  and  inasmuch  as  the  Belgians 
refused  to  receive  any  representatives 
for  a  parley,  they  had  to  have  recourse 
to  us.  Curiously,  almost  at  that  veiy 
moment.  I  had  a  dispatch  from  Wash¬ 
ington  about  the  preservation  of  his¬ 
toric  monuments  at  Antwerp.  It  had 
all  been  arranged  nicely,  and  we  set 
to  work  on  a  letter  citing  the  premoni¬ 
tory’  Article  26  and  communicating 
to  the  local  authorities  at  Antwerp  the 
reciuest  made  to  us  by  the  Germans. 
We  decided  finallv  to  send  the  letter 
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by  Senor  Sorela,  Villalobar’s  white- 
bcarded  naval  attache.  He  was  to  go 
in  my  motor  with  .\drien — one  of  our 
chauffeurs — to  drive  him  and  the 
Baron  von  der  Lancken  to  see  him 
safely  through  the  lines.  I  wrote  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Davignon  and  one  to  our  Consul- 
General,  Mr.  Dietrich,  setting  forth  the 
facts,  and  Colonel  Sorela  departed  in 
state  under  the  Spanish  and  American 
flags,  with  a  white  flag  to  use  at  the 
lines. 
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Your  Hair  Can 
Look  Youthful 


TAONT  give  up  the  pleasures 
and  onnortunities  of  vouvfa 


and  opportunities  of  youHi 
because  age  has  turned  your  hair 
gray  and  faded,  or  streaked  it 
with  gray.  You  can  easily  re¬ 
store  all  its  youthful  dark  color 
and  lustre  safely  and  surelv 
with  Q-BAN  HAIR  COLOR 
RESTORER. 

Q-BAN  restores  the  original 
color  of  the  hair  gradually  and 
naturally.  And  brings  back.too, 
its  youthful  softness,  lustre  and 
beauty  because  it  invigorates 
scalp  and  hair,  and  keeps  them 
healthy.  Positively  eradicates 
dandruff. 


^OLONEL  SORELA,  who,  accord- 
ing  to  some  Spanish  rule,  was  a 
colonel  even  though  he  was  in  the 
navy,  and  Adrien,  came  back  from 
Antwerp  the  next  morning  at  three 
o’clock.  They  had  had  a  wild,  ad¬ 
venturous  time.  It  was  with  difficulty 
that  they  got  out  of  .Antwerp,  and  once 
out  they  had  even  more  difficulty  in 
getting  back  into  Brussels,  for  the  bom¬ 
bardment  had  begun  and  shrapnel  was 
bursting  over  the  hood  of  the  automo¬ 
bile.  “Mon  brave  .idrienf”  said  Colonel 
Sorela  enthusiastically,  laying  a  hand 
on  the  little  chauffeur’s  shoulder,  as 
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though  he  were  giving  him  an  accolade.  German  general  and  ordered  him  not  to  he  had  had  a  telegram  from  Madrid. 
Arrived  at  Antwerp,  Colonel  Sorela  lay  a  hand  on  Brussels.  Too  bad  that  the  Another  caller  arrived,  Monsieur 

had  gone  to  see  General  de  Guisse,  who  cinema  man  could  not  have  been  there!  J - ,  a  Brussels  lawyer. 

did  not  at  first  understand  and  refused  Gibson  within  ten  minutes  after  his  “Is  it  true  that  .Antwerp  has  fallen?” 

to  receive  the  colonel  and  his  message,  arrival  had  taken  to  the  Germans  the  he  demanded. 

He  would  receive,  indeed,  no  jjarleys,  list  of  monuments  in  Antwerp,  which  “Yes,”  I  said. 

would  not  surrender,  would  fight  to  the  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  were  .And  then  a  curious  phenomenon  oc- 

death.  But  when  Colonel  Sorela  ex-  to  be  protected  in  the  bombardment,  curred,  an  eccentric  reaction  of  human 
plained  that  he  had  not  come  demand-  and  one  of  the  German  officers,  with  nerves  to  a’  long-dreaded  catastrophe 
ing  a  surrender,  and  that  he  was  merely  that  peculiar  sentimentality  that  at  last  arrived.  He  grew  instantly 

placing  the  local  population  in  josses-  seemed  always  to  lie  side  by  side  with  livid  with  rage,  his  eyes  blazed,  he  ad- 

sion  of  the  information,  the  general  their  ferocity,  was  jjarticularly  inter-  vanced  toward  me  with  clenched  fists, 

thanked  him  for  his  services  to  the  city  ested  to  know  that  the  zoological  gar-  “How  dare  you!”  he  said.  “How  dare 
of  .Antwerp.  den  was  marked  down  as  immune.  you  tell  me  that!  It  is  not  true!  It 

Such  was  Colonel  Sorela’s  official  re-  “The  poor  animals!”  he  said.  b  not  true!” 

port,  officially  delivered  with  appropri-  I  do  not  think  that  a  list  of  buildings  He  was  furious,  indignant,  as  though 

ate  salutes.  But  it  was  his  unofficial  to  be  protected  was  of  much  benefit,  I  had  insulted  him  wantonly,  as  though 
report  that  was  the  most  interesting,  and  it  was,  as  it  proved,  hardly  neces-  I  had  impiously  sullied  some  point  of 
and  that  I  did  not  have  from  him  until  sary.  The  bombardment  of  the  inner  honor. 

I  had  it  from  .Adrien.  .Arriving  at  city  had  not  lasted  veiy  long  and  was  “It  is  impossible!  It  is  impossible! 

three  in  the  morning,  .Adrien  had  not  then  indeed  nearly  over.  Those  forts  were  built  to  be  impreg- 

been  able  to  arouse  the  house  and  had  nable!  Nothing  could  overthrow  them! 

patiently  sat  in  his  motor  before  the  XLVI  Not  the  Germans;  not  you!”  .And  he 

door  until  half-past  five  in  the  morning,  sank  on  to  m\-  table,  beating  it  con- 

when  Joseph  awoke  from  the  sound  ’’  I  'HERE  was  no  sound  of  firing  the  vulsively  with  his  fists, 
slumber  with  which  he  was  nightly  next  day,  and  we  had  grown  so  Down  the  long  corridor  there  was  the 

blessed,  and  op>ened  to  him  the  great  used  to  the  sound  that  the  stillness  left  sound  of  voices  and,  strange  in  that 
iron  gates  in  the  courtyard.  .And  when  us  vaguely  uneasy,  as  though  some  nor-  moment,  the  gay  sound  of  women’s 
I  came  down — not  at  half-jmst  five,  by  mal  thing  were  missing.  We  were  like  laughter.  Denys  was  there,  Den\s  of 
any  means — .Adrien  came  to  me  and  the  women  to  whom  Villalobar  gave  the  Belgian  Foreign  Office.  What  was 
w'ith  great  blazing  eyes  told  me  an  refuge  in  his  legation  during  the  bom-  the  news?  I  heard  him  ask. 
astonishing  secret.  bardment  at  Lisbon  at  the  time  of  the  “Fallen,”  said  a  voice,  and  the 

The  English  had  arrived!  .Antwerp  revolution:  at  every'  reprort  of  cannon  laughter  ceased, 
was  full  of  them!  Oh,  there  could  l>e  they  screamed,  until  he  had  them  sent  Gibson  came;  he  had  seen  the  Ger- 
no  mistake;  he  knew  the  uniforms,  to  the  cellar,  and  then,  in  a  little  while,  mans;  they  had  told  him,  and  added: 
and  they  were  everywhere,  thousands  they  sent  up  to  complain  that  the\’  “and  now  we’ll  push  the  Belgian  Gov- 
and  thousands  of  them,  in  short — the  could  no  longer  hear  the  guns.  It  was  ernment  into  the  sea.” 

British  army!  .All  day  we  lived  in  the  a  strange,  silent,  prortentous  day.  In 

pleasurable  excitement  of  the  news,  the  afternoon  Madame  Davignon  came  T  HAD  one  more  visitor  that  evening, 

not  daring  to  mention  it,  wondering  if  to  inquire  after  the  health  of  her  hus-  ^  quite  late,  von  S - ,  a  German  of- 

the  Germans  knew  and  almost  every  band.  He  was  well,  was  he  not?  .And  ficer.  He  came  in  from  the  field,  cold 
minute  expecting  some  great  event  to  safe,  was  he  not?  And  I  did  not  have  and  wet  and  weary.  He  sat  down  in 
be  born  of  it.  the  heart  to  tell  her  that,  as  a  result  of  a  chair  before  the  little  opren  fire  that 

.And  then  that  afternoon  at  five  his  respronsibilities  and  {perplexities  and  burned  in  my  room.  He  threw  back  his 
o’clock  came  Gibson,  with  as  many  ad-  worries,  he  had  just  had  a  stroke  of  grayish-blue  overcoat,  took  off  his  cap, 
ventures  to  relate  as  .Adrien,  and  great  aproplexy.  re\  ealing  his  gray  hair,  arranged  his 

sacks  of  mail,  and  the  news  that  the  The  German  headquarters  was  de-  long  saber  between  his  knees  and  was 
mothers  had  sailed  the  day  before  on  serted.  For  once  they  were  not  working  for  a  moment  silent.  He  was  a  distin- 
the  Baltic  in  the  care  of  Richard  Hard-  there.  There  was  an  unwonted  air  of  guished  man  in  app>earance  and  not  all 
ing  Davis.  Gibson  was  accomppanied  somber  quiet,  as  though  life  and  affairs  the  mire  and  dirt  of  war  could  hide  a 
by  Harold  Fowler,  of  the  London  Em-  were  in  susppense.  No  one  was  to  be  seen  certain  elegance  that  was  implicit  in  his 
bassy,  come  to  take  out  the  English  until  Conrad,  the  good-natured,  ser-  attire.  He  had  lived  long  years  in  Lon- 
nurses.  We  could  tell  him  that  they  viceable,  kindly  clerk,  saw  me  and  said:  don,  long  years  in  France;  he  sppoke  all 
were  already  out — but  what  of  .Ant-  “.Antwerp  has  fallen,”  and  he  added,  the  Europpean  languages  as  well  as  he 

werp  and  the  British  army?  diplomatically,  “officially.”  sppoke  German.  He  sat  there  a  mo- 

.Ah,  .Antwerp!  The  army  had  gone,  I  went  back  to  the  Legation;  de  Leval  ment  and  stretched  out  a  white  hand 

the  Government  had  gone,  the  King  was  there.  toward  the  grateful  blaze;  a  gold  brace- 

and  Queen  had  gone — out  on  the  road,  “.Antwerp  has  fallen,”  he  said.  He  let  that  he  wore  glistened  in  its  warm 

in  the  night,  to  Ostend.  said  no  more,  too  much  depressed  to  light.  Then,  suddenly,  with  an  im- 

But  the  British  army?  Gone  too;  it  comment  on  the  fact.  pulsive  gesture,  as  though  the  fire  had 

had  been  only  a  little  handful  of  troops.  Later  in  the  evening  came  Madame  burned  his  fingers,  he  withdrew  his 

come  too  late — and  .Antwerp  must  fall.  W - ,  lovely  in  her  moerning.  hand,  ppassed  it  wearily  over  his  face, 

VV'e  were  up  late  that  night  hearing  “.Antwerp  has  fallen!  I  am  com-  and  then  covered  his  eyes  with  his  ppalni. 

from  Gibson  and  Fowler  the  news  pletely  ruined!”  she  said.  She  had  “.Are  you  tired?”  I  asked, 

from  London,  reading  a  great  mass  of  large  factories  in  and  near  .Antwerp,  He  took  away  his  hand  and  looked 

mail  from  America,  the  first  in  many  and  German  soldiers,  she  had  heard,  up,  looked  at  me  with  an  e.xpression  in 
weeks,  and  the  newspappers  full  of  good  were  taking  away  all  they  contained,  '  his  blue  eyes  that  was  terrible  to  see. 
news  indeed — long  stories  to  the  effect  though  later  we  were  able  to  save  He  did  not  answer  my  question;  pper- 
that  I  had  sent  protests  to  the  Kaiser  something  for  her.  haps  he  had  not  heard  it. 

for  having  bombarded  .Antwerp  from  .And  then  came  Villalobar  with  a  long  “This  thing,”  he  began,  “this  thing 
Zeppppelins;  that  I  had  apppoint^  Max  face,  and  the  same  note.  .Antwerp  fal-  of  standing  old  {peasants  up  against  the 
secretary'  of  Legation  in  order  to  sav'e  len!  The  news  was  not  only  all  over  wall — well,  it’s  no  business  for  a 
his  life;  that  I  had  gone  out  to  meet  the  town,  it  was  all  over  the  world,  for  gentleman!” 

The  next  instalment  continues  the  story  of  the  German  yoke,  and  tells  of  Cardinal  Mercicr’s  heroic  stand  against  its  tyranny. 
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FOR  BETTER 


CITIZENSHIP 


Spring  Doings 


The  last  spring  events  were 
great  days  for  the  Volun¬ 
teers.  It  was  their  first 
National  Competitive  Re¬ 
view,  their  first  camp;  their 
first  high  enthusiasm  after  a  year’s 
splendid  progress;  but  the  war  had 
not  yet  sunk  in,  had  not  colored  the 
emotion,  sobered  the  bearing  of  the 
boys. 

This  spring  there  will  be  a  new  note, 
a  sterner  tread  in  the  Volunteers  that 
march  in  Chicago  for  the  national 
events.  Their  march,  their  games, 
will  have  won  a  new  significance  in  the 
shadow  of  a  darkening  year  of  war. 

'I'his  competitive  review  and  the 
other  events  will  be  a  real  Review  Before 
Battle.  The  Volunteers  in  hundreds 
will  be  called  to  the  front — to  our 
farms,  to  the  Food  Front — to  assist  in 
the  spring  planting  of  what  must  be  the 
biggest  crop  our  fields  have  borne.  They 
will  step  from  the  preparation  for,  the 
rehearsal  of,  one  aspect  of  war  to  actual 
participation  in  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  \  ital  part  of  it.  They  will  become 
combatants;  this  will  be  their  first 
battle,  the  battle  against  starvation. 

For  this  reason  our  national  review 
will  he  held  early,  on  May  seventeenth; 
it  will  be  shortened,  given  the  brevity 
of  real  business,  but  it  will  leave  a  no  less 
strong  impression  upon  those  who  see  it 
this  year.  The  entire  corps  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  will  constitute  the  body  of  the 
jmrade,  which  begins  in  the  morning,  and 
will  be  reviewed  by  General  Carter  and 
the  school  authorities.  There  will  fol¬ 
low  a  company  competitive  drill,  ex¬ 
hibition  battalion  drill,  signal  drill, 
and  wall-scaling  competition.  Besides 
the  National  H.  S.  V.  U.  S.  banners 
there  will  be  new  prizes. 

The  events  will  be  reported  in  full 
soon  in  these  pages. 

.\fter  the  spring  review  Captain  F.  L. 
Beals,  in  charge  of  the  H.  S.  V.  U.  S. 
work  in  Chicago,  will  conduct  a  train¬ 
ing-camp  for  physical  instructors,  and 
high-school  militarv'  instructors,  to 
finish  the  correspondence  course  in 
H.  S.  V.  U.  S.  work  which  he  has  been 
giving.  The  camp  extends  from  May 
twentieth  to  May  twenty-ninth.  Full 
information  may  be  obtained  by  writ¬ 
ing  Captain  Beals,  Board  of  Education, 


Tribune  Building,  Chicago.  charge  ' 
of  ten  dollars  is  made  for  the  training- 
camp  course.  Attendants  furnish  their 
own  uniform  and  bedding.  All  other 
equipment  will  be  provided.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  two  hundred  physical 
directors  will  attend  the  camp.  .\t 
the  end  of  the  course  an  H.  S.  V.  U.  S. 
commission  will  be  given  those  who 
take  the  work. 

P'ollowing  this,  a  series  of  spring  train¬ 
ing-camps  for  H.  S.  V.  U.  S.  cadets 
will  begin  on  June  first  and  continue 
as  long  as  may  be  necessan,’.  The 
Northwestern  Military  and  Naval 
Academy  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin, 
has  tendered  the  use  of  its  grounds 
and  equipment  for  the  training-camp, 
both  for  the  athletic  directors  and  the 
high-school  students.  Cantonments 
costing  about  twelve  thousand  dollars 
will  be  built  here  and  the  equipment 
is  to  rem.ain  permanently  the  property 
of  the  H.  S.  V.  U.  S.  and  be  used  for 
their  mid-western  encampments.  It  is 
planned  to  accommodate  about  three 
hundred  boys  at  a  time,  in  periorls  of 
two  weeks.  The  Volunteers  will  fur¬ 
nish  their  own  uniform  and  bedding, 
the  camp  supplying  all  other  equip¬ 
ment.  The  camp  cost,  per  boy,  is  a 
dollar  a  day.  Full  information  may  be 
obtained  from  Captain  Beals.  This — 
Camp  Steever,  as  it  will  be  called — the 
first  permanent  H.  S.  V.  U.  S.  training- 
camp — is  going  to  be  watched  with  the 
closest  interest.  It  will  supply  a  great 
need  of  the  boys  of  the  ^iiddle  West. 
It  is  going  to  be  an  important  success. 

The  Volunteers  of  the  Eastern  states 
will  have  opportunity  to  use  the  camp 
established  by  the  Junior  Training 
Camp  .Association  at  VV’urtsboro,  Sulli¬ 
van  County — Camp  John  Pershing. 
The  cost  will  be  the  same  as  for  the 
western  H.  S.  V.  U.  S.  camp — one  dollar 
a  day.  Write  the  Junior  Training 
Camp  Association,  258  Broadway,  New 
York,  for  full  information. 

We  hope  by  next  summer  to  have  a 
complete  series  of  camps  for  the  Volun¬ 
teers  in  op)eration  from  East,  to  West. 
The  importance  to  the  Volunteer  of 
two  weeks’  training  in  the  open  can  not 
be  overestimated.  We  would  welcome 
any  aid  or  suggestion  to  assist  in  real¬ 
izing  this  project. 
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CARING  FOR  LIGHT  COLORED 
SHOES 

The  beauty  of  a  white  kid  or  calf 
shoe  is  in  its  newness  and  this  fine 
original  condition  should  be  pre¬ 
served  as  long  as  possible.  I'he 
means  of  preserving  its  newness  is 
entirely  different  from  the  means  of 
making  the  shoe  look  as  well  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  it  is  considerably  worn. 
Yet  many  people  use  the  same  white 
cleaner  in  either  case. 

To  make  a  white  shoe  that  is  in 

Eoor  condition  look  well  requires 
arsh  treatment  which  is  unneces¬ 
sary  and  harmful  to  a  new  shoe 
and  makes  it  deteriorate  more 
rapidly  than  is  necessary.  If  the 
public  will  distinguish  and  adopt 
the  difference  in  treatment  required 
for  new  and  for  badly  worn  shoes 
a  great  deal  can  be  saved  in  wear 
and  in  the  appearance  of  the  shoes. 

This  principle  applies  to  colored 
and  black  shoes  as  well  as  to  white. 
Using  the  same  cleaner  on  new  as 
on  badly  worn  shoes  is  a  good  deal 
as  if  a  lady  should  use  the  same 
soap  for  cleaning  her  hands  that  a 
machinist  would  use. 

A  polish  made  expressly  for  new 
shoes  is  Chainlightning  Shoe 
Cream.  It  was  made  deliberately 
to  maintain  shoes  in  their  original 
condition  as  long  as  possible.  '  It 
is  a  mild  cleaner  and  polish  and  is 
not  recommended  for  badly  worn 
shoes.  It  is  made  in  White,  Nat¬ 
ural,  Gray,  Brown,  Tan  and  Black. 
It  is  a  cleaner  and  polish  combined 
'  so  that  one  thin  coat  of  it  takes 
the  place  of  two  thick  coats  of 
'  other  style  cleaners  and  polishes, 
j  It  is  the  correct  treatment  for 
new  shoes. 

On  the  other  hand  when  white 
shoes  become  so  badly  soiled  that 
the  wearer  is  at  a  loss  what  to  do 
with  them,  Whitehope  is  a  cleaner 
which  will  do  most  towards  making 
them  look  presentable,  but  White- 
hope  contains  a  grit  necessary  to 
clean  badly  worn  shoes  but  un¬ 
necessarily  harsh  for  new  shoes. 
For  a  slightly  soiled  white  buck  or 
canvas  shoe  Bagof  should  be  used. 
If  badly  soiled,  Whiterightoff  or 
Whitehope  should  be  applied. 

Always  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  treatment  which  is  correct  for 
new  and  for  badly  worn  shoes. 

Georyre  J.  Kelly. 

Lynn,  Mass.,  April  10th,  1918. 

(Advertisement) 
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AUTOMOBILE  DIRECTORY 


Note  to  our  readers:  Your  correspondence  is  invited.  We  will  immediately  forward  to  you,  without 
cost,  catalogues  or  information  about  any  make  of  car  or  cars.  If  you  prefer,  address  the  manufacturer  direct. 

Models  =Number  of  chassis  Vac  .=  Vacuum  Pres  .=Pressure  Gray  .=Gravity  FF  =Full-Floating  SF  =Semi-Floating 


Qftfoline  Passenger  Cars 

Names  of  Cars 
and  Addresses  of  the  « 

Manufacturers  listed  ^ 

alphabetically.  < 

Cylinders 

Make  of  Engine 

Bore  &  Stroke 

S.  A.  E. 

Horse  Power 

«» 

« 

a 

« 

JZ 

o 

Is 

Type  of 

Rear  Axle  | 

Tire  Sizes 

Gasoline  Feed 

Carburetor 

Starting  and 
Lighting 

System 

2  Passenger 

M 

e 

it 

m 

& 

0 

PO 

M 

e 

« 

• 

& 

M 

e 

« 

n 

& 

e* 

Coupe 

Sedan 

Limousine  |j 

22  ^ 

Salisbury 

2x4  V.ac.  ."-tromb’g 

Kemy 

1129.5 

>1295 

11295 

1920 

ABBOTT,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

6  Coat.  SHxSy. 

29.40 

22 

htllsbury 

a'F 

;4x4  Vac.  ^ 

'tromb’g 

Remy 

1595 

1595 

1595 

2150 

2150 

12x3  4 

1 

. 

ALCEN,  Fostorla.  Ohio 

4  own 

22.5 

12 

Adams  ' 

FF 

;3x4  Vac.  . 

stromb'g 

Auto-Llte 

1195 

;1095  1 

1395 

34x44 

15.63 

08 

t0x3V^ 

ALTER,  Plymouth,  Mich. 

4-6  AW;hal.  3x44 

21. 6U 

14 

FF 

>2x34  V’ac. 

1 

A.-Chal. 

1 

1 

AMERICAN  SIX. 

W’house 

1 

1 

6  Rutenber  34x5 

23.4 

22 

'^ll8bur>' 

54  F 

12x4  Vac. 

Zenith 

Atw.  Kent 

1695 

1895 

1845 

1895  ; 

1 

ANUEkSON. 

3'ix44 

1475 

1475  , 

1475  1 

1.525  1 

i.  -  Rock  Hill,  8.  C. 

6  Cont.  3^x5^ 

25.25 

20 

Dolumb. 

FF 

13x4  Vac. 

Zenith 

W’ house 

1925 

1 

2165 

!2750 

6  '  3i»x5 

30 

14x4 

2200 

2200  ; 

APPERSON  2 

8  1  1  34x5 

34 

.30 

14*4 

Itayheld 

2.550  I 

2550 

3400 

Kokomo,  lod. 

8  Own  1  3  4x5  | 

34 

30 

Own 

DF 

12..4I,  Vac. 

Johnson 

Bijur 

3503  ! 

3500 

font.  ’1  3  4x44 

23.4 

20 

41- 

14x4 

Hcmy 

1345  ! 

1345 

1595 

auburn.  Auburn.  Ind. 

>j  6  Cont.  3  4x54 

29.4 

31  , 

FF 

35*4  yj  Vac. 

Uaydeld  | 

Deleo  i 

1685  1 

1 

1685 

1985 

2450 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

'  12  Weldely  24x5 

39.6 

142 

Own 

2S 

34x4  4  Vac. 

trumb't. 

Delco 

37.50  i 

3750 

3750 

5000  ' 

5000 

5250 

O.  H.  &  S-  3^x4*a 

32 

14 

Peru 

31x4 

Zenith 

99.5 

995 

995 

BELL.  York.  Pa.  2l  4  Cout.  3%ax5 

36 

14 

Adams 

FF 

32x3  4  \ac. 

Zenith 

Dyneto 

1145 

1145 

1145  , 

32x4 

L 

( 

BIDDLE,  PhUadelphla,  Pa. 

'4  '1  34x54 

22 

21 

^4F 

33x4  4  Vac. 

Zenith 

GAD 

2500 

2585 

2860  i 

4180 

3  '<|X5 

14 

1 

1 

895  1 

BIRCH.  Chicago.  III. 

4.6  Lyeom.  3  x4,4 

20 

16 

Salisbury 

FF 

32x34  Gray. 

Zenith 

Dyneto 

1055  j 

BUUR-DAVIS. 

Detroit.  Mich. 

6  Cont.  34x5.4 

29.4 

.18 

Salisbury 

HF 

33*44  Vac. 

RayOcld 

Remy 

1850 

, 

1600 

BREWSTER. 

1 

New  York,  City 

4  Own  4x5  4  ; 

25.6 

125 

Own 

FF 

34x4  4  \  ac. 

Zenith 

U.  s.  L. 

7200 

7700 

7703 

8400 

8400 

8.500 

BRISCOE,  Jackson,  Mich. 

4  Own  3.187x54 

16.25 

104 

Own 

SF 

10x3  4  Urav, 

Buick 

Auto-Llte 

S25 

825 

3Hx4’4 

1H.2 

106  ' 

31x4 

79.5 

795 

1185 

3*.,x4;i 

27.3  - 

118  ' 

>jF 

34x4  : 

1495 

2175 

BUICK.  Flint.  Mich. 

t  4-6  Own  34x44 

27.3 

124 

Own 

FF 

34x4  U  Vac. 

Marvel 

Delco 

1265 

1265 

1695 

1845 

BUSH.  ChicaKO,  111. 

4  Lycom.  3  4x5 

116 

Adams 

IF 

32x34  Vac. 

farter 

Delco 

945 

CADILLAC.  i 

125 

35x5 

Detroit.  Mich.  ! 

8  Own  34x54 

31.25 

132 

Timken 

FF 

34x4*5  Pres. 

Own 

I^clco 

2805 

2805 

2805 

.36.50 

4145 

CASE.  Karine,  Wla. 

1  6  Cont.  34x54 

29 

125 

Columb. 

4F 

35x4  4  \ac. 

Rayheld 

’house 

1875 

1875 

2375 

CARTER  BROS.  . 

■ 

1 

HyattsN  Hie.  Md. 

1  8  34*54 

33.8 

128 

SF 

34x4  4  Grav. 

GAD 

1800 

1800 

1800 

CHAl  MERS. 

117 

32x4 

D<-tri)it.  Mich. 

2.  6  Own  34x4;i 

25.4 

122 

Timken 

SF 

34x4  Vac. 

•<tromb’g 

W’house 

1565 

1585 

1565 

1615 

1950 

2925 

CHANDLER. 

1 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

1  '  6  Own  3  4x5 

29.4 

123 

Own 

FF 

34x4  ,  Vac. 

Rayheld 

W’house 

1595 

1595 

2195 

2’29.5 

2895 

:i.6H7x4 

21.7 

102 

Own 

30x3*4  tirav. 

620 

635 

1060 

1060 

CHEVROLET. 

!  3.ftS7x5‘i 

21.7 

108 

Own 

:i3x4  '  Vac. 

935 

035 

1475 

New  York  CMty 

3  4-8  Own  3Hx4 

36.45  120 

Own 

SF 

34x4  Vac. 

Zenith 

Auto-Llte 

1385 

1385 

COEY  FLYER,  Chicago,  Ill. 

106 

Hyatt 

SF 

30x3  Grav. 

895 

695 

COLE  8.  Indianaiwlls,  Ind. 

1  ;  8  N’way  34x4  4 

39.22  127 

Columb. 

Ft 

33x5  Vac. 

Stromb’c 

Delco 

239.5 

2395 

2395 

2495 

2795 

Ward 

COLUMBIA.  Detroit,  Mich. 

1  !  6  Cont.  3»4X4^ 

25.3,-) 

115 

Timken 

SF 

32x4  Vac. 

Stromh*K 

Leonard 

1595 

1450 

2295 

COMET,  Decatur.  III. 

1  ,  6  Lewis  3Sx5 

29.7 

125 

Walker 

’4F 

33x4  Vac. 

Miller 

Dyneto 

1285 

2250 

CO M  M  ON  W E  A LT H .f.«iecl, 

i>krt ill-1  viner.  Chicago.  111. 

1  4  Lycom.  3  4^5 

40 

115 

Peru 

FF 

32x3  4  Vac. 

farter 

Dyneto 

99.5 

1095 

CRAWFORD. 

Hagerstown.  Md. 

1  i  6  Cont.  31^x54 

30. 

1221, 

Timken 

SF 

32x4  Vac. 

•Stromb'f 

W’house 

22.50 

2250 

2250 

2250 

2250 

2750 

3000 

CROW  ELKHART, 

Elkhart.  Ind. 

1  4  Own  34x5 

19.6 

115 

Salisbury 

FF 

32x34  Vac. 

Zenith 

Dyneto 

995 

1055 

995 

1395 

CUNNINGHAM. 

1.32 

4250 

4250 

42,50 

42.50 

5500 

5500 

5.500 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1  1  8  Own  3?ix,5 

4.5 

142 

Timken 

FF 

35x5  Vac. 

Stromh'y 

W’house 

4750 

47.50 

4750 

47.50 

6000 

DANIELS  8,  Reading.  Pa. 

1  ,  8  Spillman  3>4-x5 

.33.S 

127 

Timken 

*i  y 

34x4  4  Vac. 

Zenith 

W’house 

3250 

325<( 

S’J.’-S) 

32.-0 

1  34x44 

2.'i.3.5 

119 

Hyatt 

»,  F 

34x4  Vac. 

Stromb’K 

Delco 

1485 

1485 

1485 

1850 

DAVIS,  Richmond,  Ind. 

2  6  Cont.  3Jjx54 

29.40 

125 

Bock 

FF 

34x4  4  Vac. 

Stromb’g 

Ddeo 

178.5 

1785 

17.85 

2100 

DISPATCH. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

1  4  Wls.  34*5 

22.5 

120 

Own 

New 

36x34  Vac. 

Rayfleld 

D-U8L 

1150 

12.50 

1250 

1400 

1400 

DIXIE  FLYER. 

Louisville.  Ky. 

1  4  Lycom.  34x5 

16.92 

112 

FF 

32x3  >4  Vac. 

Dyneto 

995 

995 

1375 

DOBLE  STEAM  CAR, 

Detroit.  Mich. 

1  2  Own  5x4 

135 

.American 

SF 

35x5  Pree. 

stromb’g 

Wag.  Lty 

3750 

DODOE  BROTHERS, 

32x3  ^ 

Detroit,  Mich. 

1  4  Own  3IiiX4U 

24.03 

114 

Own 

FF 

3:4x4  Vac. 

No.  ra.n 

885 

885 

1350 

1350 

DORRIS,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

1  1  6  Own  4x5 

38.4 

132 

Timken 

FF 

33x5  Vac. 

stromb’g 

W’houi.c 

• 

;  0x3  H 

DORT.  Flint.  Mich. 

1  1  4  Own  34x5 

19.6 

1054 

?»F 

31x4  Grav. 

W ’house 

8G5 

865 

1265 

1265 

DOUGLAS  8.  (formerly 

Drummond)  Omaha.  Xeb. 

1  8  Spillman  34x5 

33.8 

124 

Columb 

FF 

34x4  Vac. 

Zenith 

W’hotise 

2000 

2000 

2000 

2100 

EAGLE,  Sandusky.  Ohio 

1  5  Own  34x5  ' 

2S 

MS 

4F 

32x4  Vac. 

Zenith 

1  Wagner 

1500 

1850 

DUNN.  Ogdenshurg,  N.  Y. 

1  4  Own  3  x4 

14.5 

84 

Detroit 

SF 

30x3  Grav. 

Monarch 

I 

29.5 

6  Cont.  34x44 

25.3 

116 

Sallsburj 

FF 

33x4  V.^c. 

Stromb’g 

Dyneto 

1295 

12H.5 

1795 

ELCAR,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

2  4  Lycom.  1  3U\5 

19.6 

in 

Salisbury 

FF 

32x3  4  Vac. 

Carter 

1  Dyneto 

IxWo 

1095 

ll’2-. 

ELGIN,  Chicago.  III. 

1  8  Falls  1  3x4 

21.6 

117 

'  AdanLS 

FF 

33x4  Vac. 

Stromb’g 

W’agner 

1095 

1095 

1645 

EMPIRE. 

Tcetor  3^x5 

24 

115 

Peru 

SF 

33x4 

1165 

1125 

Iniianapolls.  Ind. 

2  4-8  Cont.  3»ix4»4 

2.5.6 

120 

Hess 

FF 

34x4  Vac. 

Stromb’g 

Auto-I.ltc 

1360 

1345 

1375 

1685 

ERIE,  FainesvHle.  Ohio 

1  4  G.  B.  4S.  34x4  4 

23 

118 

Salisbury 

fiF 

33x4  Grav. 

Schebler 

,  Dyneto 

850 

850 

F.  1.  A.  T., 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  i 

1  4  Own  5'jx64 

42 

140 

Own 

SF 

35x5  Pres. 

^nUh 

1  W’house 

5500 

5500 

5500 

5500 

6500 

6500 

FORD.  l>etrolt.  Mich.  ! 

1  4  Own  34x4 

22.5 

100 

Own 

SF 

30x3  4  Grav. 

Kingston 

1 

435 

450 

560 

695 

Syracuse,  S.  Y. 

1  6  Own  3  4x4 

25.3 

115 

Own 

SF 

.33x44  Vac. 

Own 

1  Dyneto 

2200 

2250 

!  2250 

] 

3050 

3200 

OEM.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

1  4  Cf.H.AS. 

31.9 

112 

Walker 

32x34  Vac. 

Standarf 

Dvneto 

1  845 

GLIDE.  Peoria.  Ill. 

1  6  Hutenbcr  3*4X5 

2:1.4- 

119 

Amer. 

\^r 

34x4  Vac. 

W’house 

1  1495 

1495 

1795 

GRANT.  Cleveland.  Ohio  i 

1  8  Own  3x4*4 

21.6 

114 

Peru 

1>F 

32x3 14  Vac. 

Stromb’fj 

,  W’agnor 

1095 

1095 

,  1095 

1575 

1595 

HACKETT.  Jackson.  Mlch. ' 

1  4  G.n.  &S.  3Hx4  4 

22.5 

112 

Walker 

SF 

32x3  u  Vac. 

Buick 

,  Dyneto 

1  985 

1 

I  985 

1185 

Cleveland.  Ohio  ! 

1  12  Weldelv  24x5 

39.6 

135 

Timken 

FF 

34x4  ^  Vac. 

Stromh’c 

W’house 

3600 

37.50 

3600 

1  3600 

4750 

5000 

HARVARD.  Troy,  N.Y.  i 

1  4  Sterling  3x44 

14.4 

ilOO 

SF 

28x3  Grav. 

Zenith 

Wagner 

750 

985 

108 

31x4 

1 

HATFIELD,  Sidney,  X.  Y. 

1  4  G.  B.  AS.  34x44 

22.5 

115 

Peru 

FF 

32x4  Vac. 

Zenith 

Dyneto 

950 

1090 

'  1080 

; 

1 

1  fi 

121 

34x4 

1 

1 

1850 

I 

1 

1  6  34x5 

*>9  4 

127 

35x4 » 

Leece 

1  1950 

1  19.50 

2535 

!  2585 

HAYNES,  Kokomo.  Ind. 

3  12  Own  24x5 

36.3 

127 

Own 

HF 

34x4  *^  Vac. 

RayOel'l 

Neville 

{  2910 

!  2910 

3335 

3385 

Own  3x4 

28.8 

34x4 

Stewart 

1485 

HOLLIER,  ChelRea.  Mich.  ' 

2  6-8  Cont.  3  4x44 

25.3 

116 

Own 

SB 

34x4  Vac. 

Stromb’f 

Splltdort 

HOMER-LAUGHLIN, 

I.OS  Angeles.  Cal. 

1  8  Own  24x34 

16.2 

112 

Own 

30x34  Vac. 

Zenith 

Disco 

1050 

HUDSON  SUPER  SIX, 

32:4L 

31.50 

Detroit,  Mich.  ' 

1  6  Own  34x5 

29.4 

125L 

Timken 

SF 

35x4  Vac. 

Own 

Delco 

1 20SC 

1950 

275€ 

3400 

HUPMOBILE. 

( 

j 

Detroit,  Mich. 

2  4  Own  3*^x5^ 

16.9 

112 

Own 

l»»r 

32x4  Vac. 

Stromb’ 

nijur 

1250 

1250 

INTERSTATE, 

] 

Munclc.  Ind.  i 

1  4  Beaver  |  34x5 

19.6 

110 

Peru 

J.r 

33x4  Grav. 

i  Scheble 

Remy 

:  950 

1025 

>  1000 

1 

{Continued  on  pane  Si) 
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JACKSON,  Jkckaon.  Mlcb. 
JONES,  WlciUU,  Kani. 
JORDAN,  CleveUnd,  Oblo 

KINO,  Detroit,  Mlob. 

KISSEL  KAR, 

Hartford,  Wla. 

KLINE  KAR,  ' 

Richmond,  Va. 

LAUREL,  Richmond,  Ind.  I 
LENOX,  Boston,  Mam. 
LEXINOTON, 

Coonersvllle,  Ind. 
LIBERTY,  Detroit,  Mich.  ' 
LOCOMOBILE, 

Brl(Ueport,  Conn. 

LOZIER, 

Detroit,  Mich. 

LUVERNE,  Luveme,  Minn. 
MCFARLANSIX,  I 

ConnenvUle,  Ind.  >' 

MADISON,  Anderson,  Ind.  |i 

M  A I  BO  H  M ,  Racing  WIs. 
MARION-HANDLEY. 
Jackson,  Mich. 

MARMONJ4.  I 

Indianapolis,  Ind,  . 

MAXWELL, 

Detroit,  Mich. 

MERCER, 

Trenton,  N.  J.  I 

METZ,  Waltham,  Maas. 
MITCHELL, 

Racing  WIs. 
MOLINE-KNIQHT, 

E.  Moline,  lU. 

MONARCH,  Detroit.  Mich.  1 
MONITOR, 

Columbus.  Ohio 
MONROE,  (Wm.  Bmall  Co., 
Ine.,)  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


MOON,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  I 

MOORE  30,  : 

Danville  Ill. 

MORSE,  Plttsburch,  Pa. 
MURRAY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

NASH,  Kenosha.  WIs. 
NATIONAL, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
OAKLAND.  Pontiac.  Mich. 
OLDSMOBILE. 

Lansing.  Mich. 
OLYMPIAN, 

Pontiac.  Mich. 


OYERLAND,  Toledo,  Ohio  4  S 

i-  .  8 

OWEN  MAGNETIC,  '  8 

CleveUnd,  Ohio  | ,  3  8 

PACKARD,  Detroit.  Mich.:  2  13 

I  I 

PAIGE,  Detroit.  Mich.  nzl  8 

PAN.  8t.  Cloui  Minn.  I  1  i  4 
PATERSON.  Flint.  Mlcb.  11  8 

PATHFINDER.  .  I 

IddUuiapoUs,  Ind.  1  i  13 

PEERLESS,  Cleveland.  O.  1  '  8 

PHIANNA,  Newark,  N.J.  1.  4 

PIERCE'ARROW 
BuOalo,  N.  Y.  3  I  8 

PILLIOD.  Toledo.  Ohio  1^  4 

PILOT,  Richmond,  Ind.  1;  S 

PREMIER,  I 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  '1  8 

PRINCESS.  Detroit,  Mich.  '  1  4 

PULLMAN.  York  Pa.  1  4 

REGAL,  Detroit.  Mlcb.  1  4 


RICHARD,  ClevelandOblo 
ROAMER, 

Kalamasoo,  Mich. 

ROSS,  Detroit.  Mlcb. 
SAYERS  SIX. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

SAXON.  Detroit,  Mlcb. 
SCRIPPS'BOOTH. 
Detroit,  Mlcb. 

SENECA,  Fostorla.  Ohio 
SIMPLEX. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
SINGER,  New  York  City 

STANDARD. 

Ptttsburgb.  Pa. 
STANLEY  STEAMER. 

Newton,  Mass. 

STATES. 

Kalmasoo.  Mich. 
STEARNS. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
STEPHENSSALIENT 
SIX,  Moline.  III. 


WHITE,  Cleveland.  Ohio 
WILLYS  SIX,  Toledo,  Ohio 
WILLYS  KNIGHT,  I 

Toledo.  Ohio 
WINTON  SIX, 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
WON  DER,  Chicago,  m. 
WOODS,  Dual  Power, 
Chicago,  III. 

WOODS  MOBILETTE, 
Chicago.  Ill. 
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Ferro 

3z3H  1  38.8 

118 

Salisbury 

4F  34x4 

Vac. 

Zenltb 

Auto-Llte 

11495 

$1495 

1575 

S1495 

81570 

82105 

Cont. 

3Hx5K  35 

.25 

Timken  i 

FF  ;34x4 

Vac. 

1875 

1875 

1875 

3550 

Cont. 

3H»>4  39.40;  137 

Timken  ' 

SF  33x44 

Vac. 

Stromb'g; 

BUur 

2375 

1995 

2825 

83500 

3x5  38.8  ! 

.32x44 

Ball  A  1 

Own 

20 

;)oltimb. 

FF  '34x4 

Vac.  [ 

Ball 

Btjur 

Own 

3^x5  25.35  117 

Own 

FF  34x4 

Vac. 

3tromb'g[ 

Remy 

2085 

2085 

2085 

11935 

1935 

Weklely 

2hz5  39.68jI28  1 

Own 

FF  |34x44 

Vac.  1 

Stromb'g[ 

Delco 

2850 

2450 

2850 

3000 

Cont. 

35.35' 130 

Hess  1 

4F  34x4 

Vac. 

Rayfleld ' 

W'hoase' 

1495 

1495 

1495 

2220 

O.  B.  A  S. 

3Kx4H  33.5 

112  ' 

Tf  132x44 

Grav.  , 

Disco 

1095 

1095 

1095 

Buda 

3Hk8H  33.5 

130 

Timken  1 

FF  1 34x4  4 

Vae. 

Carter 

BUur 

2650 

2650 

il6  i 

|32x4 

1385 

Cont. 

314x414  29.4 

122  1 

Hess  1 

FF  |34x4 

Vac. 

Rayfleld 

Stromb’g 

W'bouse 

1585 

1585 

1545 

1885 

Cont. 

3I4X4H  25.4 

115 

Timken  ' 

SF  l32x4 

Vac. 

Delco 

1350 

1350 

1350 

1925 

Own 

4^x5  43.4 

139 

Own  ' 

FF  136x44 

Pres. 

Own 

W'bouse 

5150 

5000 

6300 

Own 

4>4x5>4  48.8  : 

142  ! 

Own  1 

FF  137x5 

Pres. 

Own  ; 

W’bouse 

6050 

5950 

7200 

Own 

Ahix^H  28.9 

120 

FF  l36x4H 

Pres. 

GAD 

Own 

3Hx8  38 

132 

FF  136x4  4 

Pres. 

GAD 

Cont. 

3HX514  43 

130 

Columb.  1 

FF  j  35x4  4 

Vac. 

Schebler 

W'house 

1600 

1650 

Teetor 

4V4x8  48.8 

136 

Timken 

FF  l35x5 

Vac. 

Stromb'g 

Rayfleld 

W'house 

3900 

3900 

3900 

3900 

5000 

5000 

5050 

Rutenber 

314x  33.44 

120 

Amer. 

FF  |34x4 

Vac. 

1485 

1485 

1485 

Own 

3Hx4  15.83 

105 

Walker 

HF  [30x34 

Grav. 

Zenltb 

Disco 

830 

Falla 

3Hz414  33.44 

115 

Peru 

FF  !32x34 

Vac. 

Stromb'g 

Wagner 

1050 

1050 

1050 

1080 

1650 

Cont. 

3)4x5H  1  39.8 

125 

Sallsbtiry 

HF  j35x44 

Vac. 

Stromb'g 

W'house 

1650 

1590 

1650 

Own 

1  Own 

3Mx5K  33.75 
3Hx4H  I  31.03 

135 

Own 

HF  32x44 
130x34 
HF  |31x4 

Grav. 

Stromb'g 

BUur 

Simms- 

3750 

3700 

3750 

5150 

5250 

109 

Own 

Grav. 

K.  D. 

Huff 

825 

825 

1275 

115 

FF  !  32x4  4 

Ball  A 

Own 

3HX6H  22 

132 

Own 

Vac. 

Ball 

W'house 

3750 

3850 

3850 

5000 

Own 

3J4X4  24 

108 

Own 

Solid  32x34 

Grav. 

A.  W.  T. 

W'house 

895 

895 

Own 

314x5  25.4 

120 

Own 

)iF  32x4 

Vac. 

Rayfleld 

Remy 

1250 

1280 

1250 

1850 

1950 

3)4x5  1  29.4 

127 

Own 

FF  34x4 

Vac. 

Rayfleld 

Remy 

1490 

1510 

1525 

2135 

2275 

2850 

Own 

314x5  22.5 

4x8  35.8 

118 

34x4 

Wagner- 

1650 

1650 

2280 

122 

125 

Timken 

SF  35x44 

Vac. 

Schebler 

Auto-Llte 

1985 

1985 

1500 

Cont. 

3>4x414  25.35  117 

Adams 

FF  !33x4 

Vac. 

Stromb'g 

Dyneto 

1295 

1295 

Sterling 

3x4)4  1  14 

98 

Walker 

30x3 

585 

635 

965 

Own 

3t4x4>4  18.9 

115 

Hess 

HF  32x34 

Vac. 

Zenith 

Auto-Llte 

995 

995 

1850 

Cont. 

2^X4^  1  19.85114 

Timken 

SF  [32x34 

Grav. 

TlUotson 

Wagner 

Daco 

1295 

Cont. 

3)4x4H  i35.3 

125 

Timken 

SF  !34x4 

Vac. 

Rayfleld 

1785 

1785 

Cont. 

3)14x5)4  39.4 

125 

Timken 

SF  35x44 

Vac. 

Rayfleld 

Delco 

1985 

1985 

2950 

2950 

G.  B.  A  8. 

3)4x4)4  122.5 

106 

Peru 

FF  30x34 

Vac. 

K.  D. 

Auto-Llte 

695 

DeLux 

3Hx3H  !  11 

105 

Solid  28x3 

Grav. 

Schebler 

450 

Spillman 

3)4x5  33.8 

128 

Timken 

FF  134x44 

Vac. 

Zenith 

W'house 

2800 

2800 

2800 

2800 

3600 

4000 

4000 

Own 

3^X5  35.35  121 

SF  34x4 

Marvel 

Delco 

1295 

1295 

1985 

Own 

3)4x4)4  39.4 

125 

SF  :34x4 

Vac. 

Rayfleld 

BUur 

1465 

Own 

3)4x5 )4  ,  39.4 

1 

W’house 

2150 

2150 

2645 

2820 

Own 

214x4)4  39.88.128 

FF  34x44 

Vac. 

Rayfleld 

BUur 

2750 

2750 

3245 

3420 

Own 

3.81x4  k  1  19 

112 

Mott 

FF  32x4 

Vac. 

Marvel 

Remy 

1050 

1050 

1550 

1550 

Own 

3.81x4)4  18.9 

112 

Weston 

FF  32x4 
FF  ;34x4 

Vac. 

Johnson 

Remy 

1195 

1195 

1595 

1696 

Own 

3)4x4)4  !  36.4 

120 

Weston 

Vac. 

BaU&BaU 

Delco 

1495 

1495 

Own 

3).x4)4  '  17 

112 

Own 

FF  32x34 

Vac. 

stromb'g 

Auto-Llte 

1085 

1340 

1565 

Own 

3)4x5  i  18.25  104 

HF|31x4 

Vac. 

TlUotson 

Auto-Llte 

835 

875 

Own 

3)2x5  18.25  106 

Own 

HF[31x4 

Vac. 

TUlotson 

Auto-Llte 

850 

1240 

Own 

4i4x4)<  27.23  112 

Own 

HF  !32x4 

Vac. 

TUlotaon 

Auto-Llte 

965 

965 

Cont. 

3)4x4)4  35.35  118 

HF  i32x4 
FF  [34x44 

Vac. 

TUlotson 

Auto-Llte 

1195 

1195 

1420 

1620 

Own 

3Hx5)4  29.4 

125 

3300 

3300 

3300 

4350 

Own 

3)4x5)4  33.6 

138 

FF  [35x5 

3950 

3950 

3600 

5000 

Own 

4x5H  [40 

142 

Amer. 

FF  [3.5x5 

Vac. 

Zenith 

Own 

5300 

5300 

6300 

6300 

Own 

3**  1 12? 

128 

Own 

SF 

Pres. 

Own 

^ur 

3950 

3950 

3950 

5300 

5500 

Own 

3x5  43.2 

135 

117 

Own 

SF  35x5 

Pres. 

Own 

Bljur 

4300 

5850 

Rutenber 

3)4x5  23.4 

32x4 

Grav. 

Stromb’g 

GAD 

1330 

1330 

1330 

1  Cont. 

3Hx5)4  29.4 

127 

Salisbury 

)4_F  35x44 
FF  34x4 

Vac. 

Rayfleld 

Remy 

1775 

1775 

2850 

2850 

3230 

!  Cont. 

3)4x5  1  34 

116 

Grav. 

Zenith 

Remy 

1250 

j  Cont. 

3)Jx4)4  25 

117 

Hess 

FF  32x4 

Vac. 

Stromb'g 

Delco 

1295 

1265 

1295 

1795 

I  Weldely 

2)4x5  i  39.6 

135 

Amer. 

FF  35x5 

Grav. 

stromb'g 

Delco 

3250 

3250 

j  Own 

3)4x5  33.8 

125 

Timken 

SF  35x44 

Vae. 

Ball  &  Ball 

Auto-Llte 

Ward- 

Leonard 

2490 

2559 

2550 

3050 

3250 

3690 

1  Own 

3.906x6  25 

125 

Amer. 

FF  32x44 

Vac. 

5000 

Own 

4x5)4  I22ISHI 

Own 

[34x44 

Pres. 

Own 

W'bouse 

4800 

4800 

4800 

5700 

5900 

5900 

Own 

44x5)4  48.60  142 

1x7  60.00  147)4 

Own 

[35x5 

Pres. 

Own 

W’house 

W'house 

5400 

5400 

5400 

5500 

6400 

6800 

Own 

Own 

SF  38x54 

Pres. 

Own 

6400 

6400 

6400 

6500 

7400 

7600 

Own 

4Hx5 

122 

Columb. 

FF  34x4 

Johnson 

Auto-Llte 

1485 

1485 

1485 

,  Teetor 

3)4x5  33.4 

120 

Hess 

FF  i33x4 

Vac. 

TUlotson 

Delco 

1395 

1395 

32x4 

Own 

3Hx5)4  '  27.;3 

Timken 

SF  35x44 

Vac. 

Johnson 

Delco 

2285 

2285 

3285 

O.  B.  A  S. 

3)4x414  2.J7 

108 

FF  32x3K 

Vac. 

Schebler 

Disco 

875 

875 

875 

O.  B.  A  S. 

3^x4  4  23.5 

114 

FF  31x4 

Vac. 

Stromb'g 

Dyneto 

Own 

3HX4H  l»-2 

108 

Peru 

FF  30x34 

Vac. 

Carter 

Auto-Llte 

795 

414x4)4  27.2 

3.583x^1  30.4 

120 

SF  34x4 

V«c. 

Johnson 

1225 

1225 

Own 

126 

Own 

FF  34x44 

Vac. 

Rayfleld 

Remy 

1550 

1550 

Own 

3)4x6)4  . 

137 

FF  34x5 

Vac. 

Own 

W’bouse 

8000 

Dusenb'g 

128 

32x44 

2950 

2950 

3250 

3750 

Cont. 

3)4x5)4  29.4 

127 

Hess 

FF  32x4 

Vac. 

Stromb’g 

BUur 

Ward- 

2375 

2475 

2475 

3250 

Spillman 

3)4x5  33.8 

130 

FF  35x44 

Vac. 

Leonard 

1850 

1850 

Cont. 

'?2:to 

118 

FF  32x4 

Vac. 

Zenith 

Delco 

1445 

1395 

98 

30x3 

Schebler 

445 

Cont. 

fl.7 

112 

Timken 

SF  32x34 

Grav. 

Stromb'd 

Wagner 

1045 

995 

1395 

Mason 

no 

Walker 

^F  30x3H 
FF  32x4 

Zenith 

Remy 

935 

Northway 

i-1 

112 

Mott 

Marvel 

Remy 

1195 

1195 

Ferro 

120 

Russel 

HF  32x4 

Vac. 

Zenith 

Wagner 

1285 

LeRoy 

3)4x4)4  27 

108 

Adama 

FF  30x34 

Vac. 

Schebler 

A.-Chal. 

900 

850 

1434 

.36x44 

New- 

Elsmann 

Own 

4)4x6  <4  <3-9 
1x54  '  38.4 

FF  37x5 

Pres. 

comb 

Bosch 

7000 

Spillman 

139 

Timken 

FF  35x5 

Vac. 

Rayfleld 

W'house 

Spillman 

33x5  28.8 

121 

Timken 

SF  35x44 

Vac. 

Zenith 

W'house 

1950 

Spillman 

3)4X5  33.8 

127 

Timken 

SF  34x44 

Vac. 

Zenltb 

W'house 

Apico 

Ltg. 

2450 

2450 

2450 

3500 

3500 

4000 

Own 

4x5 

130 

Own 

35x44 

2750 

2800 

G.  B.  A  S 

;  3)4x4 )4  22.5 

112 

Adams 

FF  32x34 

Vac 

Dyneto 

1025 

1025 

1025 

Own 

!  3  X4)4  30 

112 

FF  31x4 

Vac. 

Schebler 

Dyneto 

1125 

1125 

1125 

1395 

3)4x5H  22.5 

119 

.34x4 

Schebler 

1935 

1935 

2300 

2500 

2635 

3350 

Own 

3)4x5  33.8 

125 

Own 

SF  35x44 

Vac. 

Rayfleld 

W’bouse 

2700 

2700 

3200 

3875 

Own 

3)4x4)4  25.3 

118 

FF  32x4 

Vac. 

Stromb'g 

Delco 

1585 

1650 

1585 

2085 

1 

3)4x5  19.M 

112 

32x34 

Schebler 

Wagner- 

895 

3)4X5  29.4 

119 

32x4 

Ball  5c  Ball 

1295 

Own 

3)4x5  38.04 

128 

120 

130 

Own 

SF  33x44 

Vac. 

Ball  5c  Ball 

Remy 

1695 

1  Own 

.  4)4x6  '  30.6 

Own 

HF  32x44 

Pres. 

stromb'g 

Remy 

2550 

2650 

2750 

Own 

1  3)4x54  :  18.23 

118 

Amer. 

SF  32x4 

Vac. 

Zenith 

Remy 

2255 

1985 

4250 

2850 

3)4X4  4  25.4 

115 

32x4 

1340 

1340 

1340 

1900 

1885 

2450 

Cont. 

34x54  29.6 

124 

Timken 

SF  33x44 

Vac. 

Rayfleld 

Remy 

1595 

Cont. 

1  34x54  1  29.4 

125 

Timken 

SF  35x44 

Vac. 

Rayfleld 

Delco 

1990 

2090 

2090 

2890 

2890 

124  4 

Leece 

Own 

1  44x54  28.9 

1.374 

Own 

Own  35x5 

Vac. 

Own 

NevUle 

5000 

5000 

6050 

6050 

6200 

Cont. 

34x5)4  29.4 

120 

Own 

HF  33x44 

Vac. 

TUlotson 

Auto-Llte 

1450 

1450 

2045 

Own 

44x44  27.23 

121 

Own 

FF  34x4  4 

Vac. 

TUlotson 

Auto-Llte 

1625 

2275 

Own 

34x4  .  38.45 

125 

Own 

FF  34x44 

V»c. 

Zenith 

Auto-Llte 

2100 

2800 

2900 

Own 

34x54  '  33.75 
1x54  48.6 

128 

Own 

FF  38x44 

Vac. 

Rayfleld 

^ur 

3150 

3150 

3150 

3200 

4150 

4400 

4150 

Own 

138 

Own 

FF  37x5 

Vac. 

Rayfleld 

BUur 

3850 

3850 

3850 

3850 

4850 

5100 

4850 

126 

FF  |34x4 

Grav. 

900 

Coot. 

24x4  12.12 

124 

Own 

SF  35x44 

Grav. 

Stromb'g 

Own 

2950 

i  Perkins 

34x4  18 

.104 

1 

FF  .28x3 

Grav. 

Carter 

Disco 

405 

_ EVERYBODTS  JN^G  AZINE _ 

Gasoline  Trucks  and  Delivery  Cars 

All  engines  are  4-cylinder  unless  otherwise  specified 


*ACaSON/*  AcasoD  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Detroit,  Mlcb.. 

6  models.  Chassis  only.  Worm  drive. 

*ACME/*  Acme  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Cadillac,  Mich.,  4 
models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive. 

*ARMLEDER,**  The  O.  Armleder  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

Ohio,  2  models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive. 
*ATLAS,**  Martin  Truck  &.  Body  Corp'n,  York.  Pa.,  1 
model.  Bodies  extra.  Hotchkiss  drive. 
*ATTERBURY,**  Atterbury  Motor  Car  Co..  Bullalo. 

N.  Y.,  3  models.  Chassis  only.  Worm  drive. 
'AUTOCAR,*'  The  Autocar  Co.,  Ardmore.  Pa.,  1 
model,  2  cylinders.  Bodies  extra.  8haft  drive. 
'AVAILABLE."  Available  Truck  Co.,  Chlcatso,  Ill.,  4 
models.  Worm  drive. 

'BECK,"  Beck  Motor  Truck  Works.  Cedar  Rapids. 

Iowa,  4  models.  Bodies  extra.  Internal  Gear  drive. 
"BEECH  CREEK,"  Beech  Creek  Truck  dc  Auto  Co.. 

Beech  Creek,  Pa.,  1  model.  Chassis  only.  Gear  D. 
"BESSEMER,"  Bessemer  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Grove 
City.  Pa..  4  models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  and  Inter- 
nal  (iear  drive. 

"BETHLEHEM"  Bethlehem  Motors  Corn.,  Allentown, 
Pa.  4  models,  bodies  extra.  Internal  Gear  drive. 
"BOURNE  MAQNETIC,"  Bourne  Mattnetic  Truck 
Co.,  New  York  City.  2  models.  W'orm  drive. 
"BRINTON,**  Brlnton  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Phila.,  Pa., 

2  models.  Chassis  only. 

"BRISCOE,"  Briscoe  Motor  Corp.,  Jackson.  Mich.,  2 
models.  Complete.  Shaft  drive. 

"BROCKWAY,"  Brockway  Motor  Truck  Co..  Cort¬ 
land.  N.  Y.,  3  models.  Chassis  only.  Worm  drive. 
"BURFORD,"  Taylor  Motor  Truck  Co..  Fremont, 
Ohio.  2  models.  Chassis  only.  Worm  and  Internal 
Gear  drive. 

"CHASE,"  Chase  Motor  Truck  Co.,  SjTacuse,  N.  Y., 

5  models.  Complete.  Worm  drive. 
"CLYDESDALE,**  Clyde  Cars  Co..  Clyde,  O..  5 

models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive. 

"COLLIER,**  Collier  Motor  Truck  Co..  Bellevue 
Ohio.  1  model.  With  body.  Direct  bevel  drive. 
"COMMERCE,"  Commerce  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit. 

Mich..  1  model.  3  bodies.  Internal  and  Bevel  Gear  D. 
"CONESTOQA,"  Conestoga  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Lan- 
co^ter.  Pa.  2  model.  4  t^les.  Shaft  drive.  1 

"CORBITT,"  Corbitt  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Henderson, 
N.  C.,  6  models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive. 
"COUPLE  GEAR,"  Couple  Gear  Freight  Wheel  Co., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  3  models.  Four-wheel  drive. 
C’omplete.  (Gas  electric.) 

"DART,"  Dart  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Waterloo.  Iowa,  3 
models,  liodies  extra.  Worm  drive. 

"DAYTON,"  Dayton  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Dayton.  Ohio, 

6  models.  Chain  and  Worm  drive. 

"D-E,"  Day-Elder  Motors  Corp’n,  Newark,  N.  J.,  4 
models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive. 

"DE  KALB."  DeKalb  Wagon  Co..  IJeKalb.  III.,  2 
models.  Bodies  extra. 

"DENBY,"  Denby  Motor  Truck  Co..  Detroit,  Mich., 

4  models.  Bodies  extra.  Internal  Gear  drive. 
"DIAMOND  T,"  Diamond  T  Motor  Car  Co.,  Chicago. 

111.,  5  models. 

"DISPATCH."  Dispatch  Motor  Car  Co.,  MlnneaiKv 
lls.  Minn.,  2  modeis.  Complete  Internai  chain  D. 
"DORRIS,"  Dorris  Motor  Car  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo..  1 
model.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive. 

"DOWNING,**  Downing  Mottn*  Truck  Co.,  Detroit. 
Mich..  2  models. 

"DUPLEX  4-WHEEL  DRIVE,"  Duplex  Truck  Co., 
Lansing,  Mich.,  1  model. 

"ERIE,"  Erie  Motor  Truck  Mfg.  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  3 
models.  Bodies  extra.  W'orm  drive. 

"FARGO,**  Fargo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Chicago,  III.,  1 
model.  Bodies  extra.  Internal  <^r  drive. 
"FEDERAL,**  Federal  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  5  models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive. 
"FORD,"  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  1  model. 

Chassis  only.  Shaft  drive,  worm  type. 

"F.  W.  D.,"  Four-Wheel  Drive  Auto  Co..  Cllntonvllle, 
Wls.,  1  model.  Chassis  only.  Bevel  Gear  drive  on 
Ixfth  axles  thru  center  differential. 

"FULTON,**  Fulton  Motor  Truck  (*o.,  Farmingdale. 

L.  I.,  N.  Y.  1  model  chassis  only.  Internal  gear  drive. 
"GABRIEL,"  Ctabriel  Motor  Truck.  Cleveland.  Ohio, 

3  models.  Chassis  only.  W  orm  drive. 
"GARFORD,"  The  Garford  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Lima. 
Ohio,  10  models.  Bo<lles  extra.  W'orm  and  Chain 
drive.  Spe(‘lal  tire  equipment  &.  Road  Builders. 
"GARY,**  The  Gary  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Gary,  Ind.,  5 
mo<lels.  Worm  drive. 

"GLOBE,"  Globe  Motor  Truck  Co.,  E.  St.  Louis,  III., 

3  models.  Chassis  only.  Internal  Geu*  drive. 

"G.  M.  C.,"  t^eneral  Motors  Truck  Co.,  Pontiac, 
Mich.,  6  models.  Bodies  extra. 
"QRAMM-BERNSTEIN,**  Gramm-Bernstein  Motor 
Truck  Co.,  Lima.O.,  5  models.  Bodies  extra.  W'orm  D. 
"GRANT  ,"  The  Grant  MotorCar  Corp.,  Cleveland, 
O.  3  models.  2  models  chassis  only.  1  model  with 
body.  Internal  Gear  drive. 

"HAHN,"  Hahn  Motor  Truck  A  Wagon  Co.,  Ham¬ 
burg.  Pa.,  4  models.  Worm  drive. 

"HALL,**  Lewis  Hall  Iron  W'orks,  Detroit,  Mich.,  4 
models.  W'orm  and  Chain  drive. 

"HARVEY,**  Harvey  Motor  Truck  Company,  Harvey, 

111..  3  models.  Bodies  extra.  W'orm  drive. 
"HATFIELD,**  Cortland  Cart  A  Carriage  Co.,  Sidney, 

N.  Y.,  3  models.  Complete.  Bevel  Gear  drive. 
"HAWKE  YE,"  Hawkeye  Truck  Co.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
2  models.  Chassis  only.  Internal  Gear  drive. 
"HENDERSON  BROS.,"  Henderson  Bros.,  North 
Cambridge.  Mass.,  2  models.  Chassis  only.  W'orm  D. 
"HERCULES"  Hercules  Truck  C'ar  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
W  ls..  4  models.  6  cylinders.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  D. 
"HEWITT-LUDLOW,**  Hewltt-Ludlow  Auto  Co., 
San  Francisco.  Cal.,  5  models.  Chassis  only.  Worm 
and  Chain  drive.  Also  tractors. 

•'HOOVER,"  Hoover  W'agon  Co.,  York,  Pa.,  I  model. 

Bodies  to  order.  W'orm  drive. 

••HORNER,"  Detrolt-W'yandotte  Motor  Truck  Co., 
W'yandotte.  Mich.,  4  models.  Bodies  extra.  W'orm  D. 
•'HURLBURT,"  Hurlburt  Motor  Truck  Co.,  New 
York  C*lty,  N.  Y.,  5  models.  W'orm  drive.  Chassis  D. 
•'INDEPENDENT,**  Independent  Motors  Co., 
Younstown,  Ohio.  2  models.  W'orm  drive. 
•'INDIANA,"  Indiana  Truck  Corp'n,  Marion,  Ind.,  4 
models.  Bodies  extra. 

"INTERNATIONAL,"  International  Harvester  Co., 
Chicago.  HI..  4  models.  Bodies  extra.  Internal  Gear  D. 
"KEARNS,"  Kearns  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Beavertown, 
Pa.,  1  model.  Complete.  Shaft  drive. 

•'KELLY,**  The  Kelly-Springfleld  Motor  Truck  Co., 
Springfield,  Ohio,  8  mcklels.  Chassis  only.  W'orm 
and  Chain  drive. 

"KISSEL,**  The  Kissel  Motor  Co..  Hartford,  Wls.,  5 
models.  Bo<lies  extra.  W'orm  and  Bevel  drive. 
•'KLEIBER,"  Kleiber  A  Co.,  Inc.,  San  Francisco.  Cal., 
5  m<Mlels.  Bodies  extra.  W'orm  drive. 
"KOEHLER.**  H.  J.  Koehler  Motors  Corn.,  Newark. 


Capacity  Twuj 

Prices 

m  to  5 

$2400  to  $4600 

1  to  4 

1900  to  3900 

2  and  3H 

2900  and  3850 

1500  lbs. 

985 

IH  to3>4 

2475  to  3875 

m  to  2 

2050 

1  to  5 

1950  to  4600 

1  to  2H 

1240  to  2250 

.Ca^tyTtK 


On  application 


On  application 
On  application 


1  and  2 
1200  lbs. 
and  1  ton 


2  models.  Bodies  extra. 

"LARRABEE,"  Lairabee-Deyo  Motor  Truck  Co., 
Binghamton.  N.Y'..  5  models.  Bodies  e.xtra.  W  ormD. 
"LE^IE,"  Leslie  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit.  Mich.,  1 
model.  Kerosene  fuel. 

"LIPPARD-STEWART,"  Llppard-Stewart  Motor 
Car  CJo..  Buffalo,  N.  V.,  4  models.  Bodies  extra. 
W'orm  drive. 

'•LITTLE  GIANT,"  Little  Giant  Truck  Co..  Chicago. 

111.,  3  models.  Bodies  extra.  W'orm  drive. 
"MACCAR."  Maecar  Truck  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa.,  4 

models.  Chassis  only.  Worm  drive. 

"MACK,"  International  Motor  Co.,  N.  Y'.  City,  6 
models.  Chassis  only.  Chain  and  W  orm  drive. 
"MAXIM,"  Maxim  Motor  Co.,  Middleboro,  Mass.,  2 
models.  4  and  b  cylinders.  Bodies  extra.  Fire  ap¬ 
paratus  special.  Worm  drive. 

"MAXWELL,"  Maxwell  Motor  Co..  Inc.,  Detroit. 

Mich.,  1  model.  Bo<lles  extra.  Shaft  drive. 

"'THE  MENOMINEE,**  Menominee  Motor  Truck  Co.. 

Menominee.  Mich.,  b  models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  D. 
"MODERN,"  Bowling  Green  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green.  Ohio.  2  models.  Chassis  only.  Worm  D- 
"MOGUL,**  Mogul  Motor  Truck  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.. 

4  models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  and  Chain  drive. 
"MONARCH."  Monarch  Light  Truck  Co.,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  W'ls..  2  models.  Bodies  extra.  W'orm  drive.  I 
"MOON,"  Jos.  \V.  Moon  Buggy  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Slo.,  2 
models.  Bodies  extra.  Chain  and  .shaft  drive. 
"MORELAND,**  Moreland  Motor  Truck  Co.,  I»h 
Angeles.  Cal..  5  models.  C'hassls  only.  W  orm  drive. 
"MORTON,"  Morton  Truck  and  Tractor  Co.,  Harris¬ 
burg.  Pa..  1  mtxlel.  Cliassis  only.  Worm  drive. 
"NASH,"  The  Nash  Motors  Co.,  Kenosha.  Wls., 

3  models.  Bodies  extra.  Internal  Ciear  drive. 
**NELSON  LEMOON,'*  Nelson  A  I.e.Moon,  Chicago, 

111..  4  models.  Worm  drive.  Chassis  only. 

"NETCO,"  New  Kngland  Truck  Co.»  Fitchburg. 

Mass..  3  models.  Bodies  and  (ire  apparatus  extra. 
Worm  drive. 

"NILES,"  Niles  Motor  Truck  Co..  Pittsburgh.  Pa..  2 
models.  Bodies  to  order.  Worm  drive. 

"NOBLE"  Noble  Motor  Truck  Co..  KendallvUle.  Ind. 

1  m(Mlel.  chassis  with  cab.  W'orm  drive. 

"OLD  HICKORY,"  Kentucky  W'agon  Mfg.  Co.. 

Louisville,  Ky..  I  model  Bo<lles  extra.  Bevel  Gear  D. 
"OLD  RELIABLE,"  Old  RelUble  Motor  Truck  Co.. 
Chicago,  HI.  12  models.  Bodies  and  trailers  extra, 
('haln  and  W'orm  drive. 

"OVERLAND**  W'iliys  Overland  Inc.,  Toledo,  O.  2 
mcxDls.  W’ith  or  without  l>odies. 

"PACKARD,"  Packanl  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit. 

Mich..  7  models.  Bodies  extra.  W'orm  drive. 
"PANHARD,"  Hamilton  Motors  Co.,  Grand  Haven. 

Mich.  2  mtslcls.  Bodies  extra.  Shaft  drive.  i 

"PARAGAN,"  Paragan  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Auburn,  j 
Ind..  1  model.  4  Inxiles. 

"PEERLESS,"  Peerless  Motor  Car  Co.,  Cleveland. 
Ohio.  4  models.  Bodies  and  tractors  extra.  Chain  | 
and  W'orm  drive. 

"PIERCE-ARROW,"  Plerce-.Arrow  Motor  Car  Co.. 

Buffalo.  N.  2  models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive. 
"RAINIER."  Rainier  Motor  Corp.,  Flushing.  N.  Y. 

('ity,  2  model.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive.  \ 

"RELIANCE,"  Rallance  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Racine. 

W'ls..  4  models.  Knclose<l  Spur  Clear  drive. 

"REO,"  Reo  Motor  Car  Co..  Lansing,  Mich.,  2  models. 

>4 -ton  with  express  body.  Other,  cha.ssls  only. 
Shaft  and  Chain  drive. 

"REPUBLIC."  Republic  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Inc.,  Alma. 
Mich.,  7  models.  ^4  -ton  complete.  Other  bodies  extra. 
Internal  (iear  drive. 

"RIKER,"  The  Locomobile  Co.  of  America.  Bridge¬ 
port.  Conn.,  2  models.  Bodies,  tractor,  etc.,  extra.  ; 
W'orm  drive. 

"ROWE,"  Rowe  Motor  Mfg. Co.,  Downlngtown.  Pa.,  5  \ 
models.  C'hassls  only.  Fire  apparatus  8t)eclal. 
"RUSH,"  Rush  Motor  Truck  C'o..  Philadelphia.  Pa..  1 
model.  Bodies  extra.  Bevel  Gear  drive. 
"SANDOW,"  Sandow  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Chicago.  III., 

,*>  models.  Bodies  extra.  W  orm  drive. 
"SANFORD,"  Sanford  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y..  3  models.  C'ha.s8ls  only.  Worm  drive. 
"SAURER,"  International  Motor  Co.,  N.  Y.  City,  2 
models.  Cha.s8is  only,  ('haln  drive. 

"SCHACHT,"  The  G.  A.  Schacht  Motor  Truck  Co.. 

C'incinnati,  Ohio,  4  models.  Bodies  extra.  W'orm  I). 
"SELDEN,**  Selden  Truck  Sales  Co..  Rochester.  N.  Y., 

6  models.  Bodies  extra.  W'orm  and  Internal  Gear  D 
"SERVICE,"  »*^rvlce  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Waba.sh.  Ind., 

.'1  models.  Bodies  extra.  W'orm  drive. 

"SIGNAL."  Signal  Motor  Truck  Co.,  I>etrolt,  Mlch..5 
sizes.  6  models.  Bmties  extra.  W'orm  drive. 
"STANDARD,"  Standard  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  3  models.  Worm  drive. 

"STERLING,**  Sterling  Motor  Truck  Co..  Milwaukee. 

W’ls.,  4  models.  Ch&s.sls  only.  W’orm  and  C'haln  drive. 
"STEWART,**  Stewart  Motor  C^irp.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 

4  models.  Bodies  extra.  Internal  C^ear  drive. 
•*STUDEBAKER,**StudebakerCorp,  of  .America,  South 
Bend.  Ind.,  2  models.  Bodies  extra.  Shaft  drive.  I 
"SUPERIOR,"  SuiKTlor  Motor  Truck  Co..  Atlanta.  ' 
Ga..  2  models.  Bodies  extra.  Internal  Gear  drive. 
•'TOWER,**  Tower  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Greenville. 

Mich.  2  models.  Bodies  extra. 

•'TRABOLD."  Trabold  Truck  Mfg.  Co.,  Johusiown.  1 
Pa..  2  models.  C'hassls  only.  I 

"TROJAN,**  The  Commercial  Truck  Co.,  Cleveland.  1 
Ohio,  2  models.  Bodies  extra.  W  orm  drive.  1 

"TWIN  CITY-FOUR  WEEL  DRIVE"  Twin  City- 
Four  W’heel  Drive  Co.,  Infc.^St,Paul.  Minn.,  2  models.  I 
"UNITED,**  United  Motoffl^o.^  Qrtfnd  Rapids.  Mich., 


I'JUO  to  3030 


2500  to  4750 
2400  to  5,>00 


On  application 


I  4800  and  5800 


I  2(M)0  to  4750 


6  models  of  trucks,  and  Jractors.  Bodies  .extra. 
W’orm  and  Internal  gfear.drtve,.  1  , 

•*U.  S.,"  United  states  Ntot'orTrUCk  Co.,-  Cincinnati. 

Ohio.  5  models.  Bodies  extra,  iC'hktn  and  W’drm  !>. 
"UNIVERSAL."  Uhhersal  Service  Co..  I>etroit. 
Mich..  4  models.  Bodies  extra.  Chain  and  W’orm 


N.  J..  3  models.  Bodies  extra.  Internal  Gear  drive.  I W  to  5  tom-  1250  to  2165 
•'KOENIG  &  LUHRS,"  Koenig  6c  Luhrs  Wagon  Co., 

Quincy.  III.,  1  model.  u  ,  900 

"LAMSON,"  Lamson  Truck  A  Tractor  Co.,  Chicago. 

Ill.,  4  models.  Chaasls  only.  Four-wheel  drive.  3  and  5  1  4000  to  5000 


Ohio.  5  models.  Bodies  extra,  iChain  and  W’orm  !>. 

"UNIVERSAL."  Uhhersal  Service  Co..  I>etrolt.' 
Mich..  4  models.  Bodies  extra.  Chain  and  W’orm 

"VELIE,"  VoUa Motors  Corp’n,  Moline.  III.,  2  models. 
Bodies  extra.  W’orm  drive. 

"VIALL,*;  Vlirtl  Motor  Car  Co..  Chicago.  Ill.,  4  models, 
('hassis  onl)'.  Chain  and  W’orm  drive. 

"VIM,"  Vim  Motor Tmck  Co..  Phila..’  Pa.,  14  delivery 
homes.  Complete-  Bevel  Gear  drive. 

"WALTER.**  Walter  Motor  Truck  Co..  N.  Y.  City.  5 
modeis.  Also  tractor.  Bodies  extra.  Both  rear 
and  four  wheel  drive. 

•'WHITE."  The  Whlte  C^.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  ^  modeN. 
diversified  lines  of  ImkHcs  Inchiding  Fire  apparatus, 
etc.,  extra.  C'haln  and  sSbaft  drive. 

"WICHITA."  W  ichita  Falls  Motor  Co..  W’IchIts  Falls. 
Texas.  7  models.  Bodies  extra.  W’orm  and  Chain  D. 

•'WILCOX  TRUX."  H.  E.  Wilcox  Motor  Co.,  Mln- 
neap«>lls.  Minn.,  5  models.  Bodies  extrtt.  W’orm  D. 

"WILSON."  J.  C.  Wilson  Co..  Detroit.  Mich.,  4  mod¬ 
els.  9-ton  haulage  iMKly  extra.  W'orm  Gear  drive. 

"WINTHER,"  Wlnther  Motor  Truck  C'o.,  W’inthrop 
Harbor.  HI.  7  models.  Bodies  extra.  Intern^ 
Geor  drive. 

"WISCONSIN, ••  Myers  Machine  Co.,  Sheboygan. 
Wls.,  3  models.  Bodies  extra.  W’orm  drive. 
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Some  day  lUiJ  too 
will  use  this  riizor 


7,000,000  men  now  use  the  Durham- 

Duplex  blade — the  longest,  strongest,  keen¬ 
est  blade  on  earth.  We  demonstrated  to 
their  satisfaction  that  they  could  no  longer 
dodge  the  inevitable,  and  so  they  became 
users  of  Durham-Duplex  blades.  One  of 
these  men  is  a  friend  of  yours — ask  him. 

It  is  our  ambition  to  have  every  man  in 
the  world  use  a  Durham-Duplex  Razor. 


Thia  set  contain*  a  Durham-Duplex 
Razor  with  white  American  rrorjr  han¬ 
dle,  safety  fuard.itroppingattachment 
and  package  of  3  Durham -Duplex 
double-edged  blade*  (6  shaving  edges) 
all  in  a  handsome  leather  kit.  Get 
it  from  your  dealer  or  from  us  direct. 


DURHAM-DUPLEX  RAZOR  CO. 

190  Baldwin  Aye..  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


France 
56  Rue  de  Paradis 
Paris 


Canada 
4.1  Victoria  Street 
Toronto 


England 
27  Church  Street 
Sheffield 
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French  Women  to  the  Rescue! 


\\/ H EN  the  black  cloud  of  war  broke  over 
’  ^  the  fair  plains  of  Artois,  all  France,  with 
its  heritage  of  dread,  fell  instantly  to  work 
to  make  every  individual  and  every  resource 
count.  Food  was  the  woman’s  problem. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Comtesse  de  Rebenac, 
in  mediaeval  times,  the  women  of  France  have 
been  famous  for  their  excellence  and  thrift  in 
cooking. 

As  the  years  of  war  have  swept  on,  black 
necessity  has  forced  French  housewives  to  the 
utmost  limit  of  their  racial  genius  to  conserve 
the  food. 

Now  that  America  is  entered  in  the  life- 
and-death  struggle,  we  too  face  the  duty,  if 
not  necessity,  of  avoiding  all  waste  in  food. 

Under  these  circumstances,  what  more  ser¬ 
viceable  thing  could  be  done  than  to  set  before 
the  women  of  America  the  advice  of  their 
noble  sisters  of  France,  born  of  their  tragic 
experience ! 

Alone  of  all  American  publications.  The 
Delineator  is  in  a  position  to  do  this;  for  we 
publish  and  send  to  France  monthly  a  French 


edition  of  The  Delineator  (Le  Miroir  des 
Modes),  the  largest  and  most  influential  maga¬ 
zine  of  its  kind  in  France. 

We  appealed  to  the  readers  of  the  French 
Delineator  to  tell  their  American  sisters  how 
they  are  solving  the  food  problem.  We  asked 
specifically  for  their  best  economical  recipes. 
And  hundreds  of  women  in  all  sections  of 
France  have  answered  our  appeal. 

These  recipes,  as  delicious  as  they  are  eco¬ 
nomical,  are  being  given  to  American  house¬ 
wives  each  month  in  The  Delineator.  They 
will  prove  a  revelation.  Each  one  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  tested  by  Honore  Willsie,  the  editor. 

For  instance,  here  is  a  recipe  sent  in  by  Mine. 
Louise  Bocquet  of  the  French  town  of  Flers  de 
rOrne.  It  is  a  recipe  for  Hindu  biscuits  given 
her  by  a  Hindu  officer  billeted  at  her  house. 
The  ingredients  are  simply  one  ounce  of  flour, 
one  ounce  of  butter,  one  ounce  of  grated  cheese. 

The  French  recipes  in  one  number  alone  will 
save  you  many  times  the  price  of  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription.  Do  not  miss  any  issue  of  The  Delin¬ 
eator.  It  is  a  family  necessity.  Invest  in  it  to-day. 


<ihe  DELIN^TOR 

Butberick-'Publisher 
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We  Can,  If  They  Can 

By  Howard  ^W^heeler 

rr^HIS  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  short  sketches  recording  impressions  received  dtiring  a  recent  trip  to  the  French  and  British  fronts. 
X  I  found  high  inspiration  in  these  impressions,  awful  depression.  I  came  home  with  the  answer  to  nothing — only  the  deep  con¬ 
viction  that  for  each  one  of  us  nothing  really  coimts  except  giving,  striving,  enduring,  without  regard  to  sacrifice.  The  purpose  in  these 


articles  is  simply  to  pass  on  what  stands  out 
of  what  they  gave  me. 

IT  WAS  my  first  visit  to  England. 

I  had  just  come  from  Havre, 
where  I  had  been  arranging 
with  Brand  Whitlock  for  the 
publication  of  his  story  of  Bel¬ 
gium.  It  had  been  dreary  in  that 
dingy  p)ort  in  old  Normandy — fog  and 
rain,  and  a  damp  chill  against  which  no 
garments  were  proof.  I  had  had 
visions  of  a  dismal,  foggy  England  and 
a  damp,  murky  London.  The  crossing 
had  been  through  heavy  fog. 

My  first  visit  to  England,  and  I 
awoke  to  a  glorious  October  day — 
bright  sunshine,  and  an  air  like  wine! 
My  spirits  were  high  as  I  stepped  from 
the  boat  at  Southampton.  I  was  new 
to  the  war.  The  bare  fact  of  war  had 
not  settled  down  on  me  then  as  it  did 
only  a  few  days  later  out  on  the  front. 
To-day  w'as  sunshine  and  crisp  air — 
and  I  was  to  see  London. 

I  saw  London  that  day  and  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  afterward.  To  put  what  I 
felt  about  London  into  words  is  a  dif¬ 
ficult  thing,  an  impossible  thing.  There 
was  something  there,  though,  that 
made  me  feel  just  a  little  selfish,  per¬ 
haps  just  a  bit  ashamed  of  the  high 
spirits  in  which  I  had  set  out  from 
Southampton.  In  London  I  began  to 
get  hold  of  the  fact  that  I  was  looking 
up)on  a  nation  that  had  suffered 
terribly.  The  whole  city  seemed  to 
me  to  be  mourning  in  a  way  new  to  my 
e.xperience.  There  was  a  great  city 
with  the  hand  of  war  resting  heavdly 
upon  it.  Any  glamour  there  may  have 
b^n  in  the  early  days  had  disappeared. 
I  could  not  find  any  one  who  was 
laughing — very  few  even  smiling. 
There  were  many  women  in  deep 
mourning.  Yet  it  was  not  depression. 
I  soon  got  hold  of  this.  Whatever  the 
spirit  was,  and  is,  it  is  largely  sheer 
determination — the  spirit  of  a  country 
that  had  settled  down  grimly  to  plug¬ 
ging  and  plugging  and  plugging,  with 
no  regard  to  suffering  or  sacrifice.  It 
seem^  to  me  that  each  individual  had 
made  the  country’s  great  job  his  own 
great  job.  There  was  no  room,  nor 
time,  left  for  personal  sensations  or 
emotions — not  even  for  the  enjoyment 
of  a  perfect  October  day. 

I  was  in  London  during  an  air-raid 
by  Zeppelins.  The  sheer  ruthlessness, 
the  cold  brutality,  the  calculated  in¬ 
humanity  of  a  Zeppelin  raid  at  last 
got  home  to  me  in  a  personal  way. 
People  were  killed  in  that  raid  right  in 
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the  heart  of  London — killed  horribly. 
It  was  no  new  thing,  that.  And  the 
people  there  in  that  city  had  come  to 
accept  such  a  frightful  thing  as  this  as 
part  of  it  all,  as  an  unavoidable  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  big  job.  I  talked  with 
many  people — with  officers,  diplomats, 
private  soldiers,  business  men,  hotel- 
keepers,  women,  policemen,  taxi-driv¬ 
ers.  I  talked  with  every  one  I  en¬ 
countered  who  I  thought  could  give 
me  ideas  about  the  war.  I  found  few 
who  spoke  of  the  end  of  the  war — none 
who  spoke  of  the  end  of  the  war  with¬ 
out  victory. 

One  evening  I  had  the  privilege  of 
talking  for  an  hour  with  an  elderly 
woman  who  had  lost  three  of  her  four 
sons  early  in  the  war.  The  fourth  had 
been  invalided  home.  She  told  me  of 
England’s  spirit  in  the  early  days;  of 
the  prayers  that  it  all  might  be  avoided; 
and  of  the  ready  acceptance  of  respon¬ 
sibility  when  the  black  thing  became 
inevitable.  She  told  me  of  her  own 
feelings;  of  the  breaking  down  all  over 
the  land  of  selfishness;  and  of  the 
development  of  the  spirit  of  self-sac¬ 
rifice.  She  told  it  all  in  a  very  imper¬ 
sonal  way,  this  brave  little  lady. 
Just  before  I  left  I  remarked: 

“It’s  become  an  old  story  to  you 
now,  yet  I  don’t  see  any  signs  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  being  tired  of  it.” 

“You  will  find  none,  I  think,”  she 
answered  gravely.  Then,  with  a  smile 
that  I  shall  never  forget,  she  added: 

“ITe  can  stand  it,  if  those  boys  out 
there  can” 

T  WAS  standing  on  the  crest  of  Vimy 
Ridge.  I  was  trying  to  whip  my 
imagination  into  giving  me  even  the 
dimmest  of  pictures  of  the  terrific 
scenes  that  had  been  enacted  there. 
I  was  talking  to  a  British  officer  while 
we  were  watching  the  artillery  fire 
over  toward  Lens.  The  noise  of  the 
artillery  had  been  incessant  all  the 
afternoon. 

“That  will  keep  up  off  and  on  all 
night,”  the  officer  told  me.  “That  is 
the  way  we  are  playing  the  game  now. 
Nothing  spectacular,  you  know,  but  a 
steady  pressure — and  no  rest  for  Fritz.” 

That  same  day,  as  we  were  tramping 
back  over  the  road  we  had  come,  I 
glanced  back  at  Vimy  Ridge  with  its 
monument  on  top  to  speak  of  the 
heroism  of  the  Canadian  troops  that 
captured  it.  It  seemed  incredible,  a 
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miracle,  that  human  flesh  and  blood 
could  mount  those  steep,  churned 
slopes  and  drive  an  enemy  from  de¬ 
fenses  constructed  painstakingly  and 
considered  impregnable. 

When  we  reached  our  autos  I  asked 
the  British  officer  about  this.  “When 
all  is  said  and  done  and  all  the  figures 
are  down,”  he  said,  “it  will  be  found 
that  Vimy  Ridge  was  captured  with 
astonishingly  small  loss  to  the  British. 
You  see,”  he  said  with  a  smile,  “it 
was  what  you  nught  call  a  psychological 
victory.  Each  day  the  British  guns 
set  down  a  terrific  barrage  on  the  Ridge. 
Ten  minutes  each  day.  That  was  all. 
Ten  minutes’  barrage  and  no  attack. 
Each  day,  of  course,  the  Germans  ex¬ 
pected  an  attack.  But  it  didn’t  come. 
Then  on  the  eleventh  day,  the  ten 
minutes’  barrage,  and  when  it  lifted — 
there  were  the  Canadians  walking  up 
Vimy  Ridge.  Fritz  offered  but  a  com¬ 
paratively  feeble  resistance.” 

It  was  slow  work  there  along  the 
western  front;  but  if  one  inquired  of 
any  man  in  that  British  army,  whether 
it  were  officer  or  private,  he  got  the 
same  answer.  The  British  felt  that 
they  were  winning;  and  they  were  con¬ 
tent  to  go  on  as  they  were  going — 
slowly,  doggedly — with  no  rest  for  Fritz. 

At  the  chateau  where  American 
visitors  to  the  front  are  entertained,  in 
the  course  of  conversation  one  evening 
I  remarked  to  one  of  the  officers: 

“It’s  slow  work,  isn’t  it?  And  terri¬ 
bly  hard  work.  Don’t  you  ever  get 
sick  of  it?” 

“OA,”  he  replied  with  a  laugh,  “/ 
giKSs  we  fellows  out  here  can  stand  it,  if 
the  folks  at  home  can” 

Exactly  the  same  feeling  as  had  been 
expressed  by  that  brave  woman  in 
London!  Britain  has  reached  the 
place  where  she  is  thinking  straight 
— and  fighting  straight.  Occasionally 
those  bob  up  who  attempt  to  turn  the 
nation’s  thought  away  fron  the  straight 
4  line,  but  they  are  powerless. 

I  am  writing  this  while  the  March 
drive  of  the  Germans  against  the  Eng¬ 
lish  line  is  still  in  progress.  Only  a 
few  weeks  ago  I  was  on  the  French  and 
British  fronts.  I  was  near  Ypres.  I 
was  at  Bapaume,  Arras,  Albert,  Vimy 
Ridge,  Verdun,  Fort  de  Vaux,  Bar  le 
Due,  Chalons,  and  Rheims.  I  know 
the  spirit  that  is  along  that  splendid 
line.  I  know  the  dogged  cheerfulness 
with  which  those  splendid  boys  on  the 
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British  front  have  accepted  the  fright¬ 
ful  things  that  go  into  the  job  of  setting 
a  human  wall  against  the  onrush  of 
barbarism. 


Seth  Thomas 
i  Clocks 


T  TRIED  to  remember  as  I  set  foot 
^  again  in  America  that  America  has 
not  gone  as  far  as  Britain  or  France — 
that  America’s  spirit  has  not  yet  been 
tested.  But  still  it  came  to  me  in  the 
nature  of  a  shock  that  as  a  nation  we 
are  not  yet  thinking  in  a  straight  line. 
It  struck  me  that  there  w’ere  too  many 
of  us  setting  up  the  wail,  “Germany  is 
winning  the  war.” 

In  a  newspaper  I  found  an  editorial 
which  read  something  like  this: 

“Every  business  man,  ever\’  loyal 
American,  ought  to  have  pasted  on  his 
desk  a  card  bearing  the  w’ords,  ‘Ger¬ 
many  is  winning  the  war.’  ” 

Not  once  along  the  battle-front  in 
Europe  did  I  hear  an  Englishman  or  a 
Frenchman  give  voice  to  such  a  con¬ 
viction.  I  knew  that  France  was  tired. 
I  knew  something  of  what  England  had 
suffered  and  borne.  I  knew  that 
America  is  fresh,  vigorous,  po\\erful. 
I  felt  that  the  winning  of  the  war  was 
up  to  America.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
the  job  of  each  individual  American 
was  to  do  his  part  regardless  of  time, 
pains,  or  sacrifice,  to  hasten  the  hour 
when  America  could  strike  with  all  her 
strength,  and  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
shock  of  sacrifice  to  follow.  I  felt 
then  as  I  feel  now  that  predictions  or 
estimates  of  the  probable  duration  or 
the  probable  outcome  of  the  war  are 
idle;  that  speculation  as  to  whether  or 
not  Germany  is  winning  the  w’ar  is 
equally  footless;  that  one  thing  is  cer¬ 
tain:  Germany  is  a  long  way  from  being 
beaten.  France  is  not  secure.  Eng¬ 
land  is  not  secure.  And  above  all, 
America  is  not  secure. 

I  feel  that  the  thing  the  American 
should  paste  on  his  desk  should  not 
be  “Germany  is  winning  the  war,”  but, 
“The  war  must  be  won  bv  America.” 
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By  Oscar  C.  ^W^iVtams 


^ENE.ATH  it  all,  this  blood  and 
soul-deep  woe. 

This  waste  of  happiness,  these  senses 
numb, — 

Beneath  it  all,  like  joy  beneath  the 
snow, 

A  balm-fraught  purpose  waits  for  spring 
to  come. 


A  iifristiis  Van  Gieson  of  New 
Jersey  lost  his  regular  job 
because  of  his  a^.  To-day  he 
is  making  $1,500  a  year. 
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DUCHESS  of  SIONA 

■■  {Continued  from  page  27) - 


for  my  purpose  that  occasionally  it  may 
consist  in  a  keen  appreciation  of  pain 
or  discomfort  in  others. 

The  Duchess  burst  out  laughing  as 
she  looked  at  Pandolph.  So,  after  a 
moment,  did  the  Chancellor.  Pandolph 
stood  outside  the  influence  of  their 
mirth. 

He  was  dyed  a  deep,  rich,  royal, 
opulent  blue. 

His  hair  was  blue,  his  face,  his  lips, 
hands,  clothes.  He  may,  perchance, 
have  been  a  gaily  dressed  man  that 
morning  when  he  set  out  on  his  business 
of  wiping  up  arrears  of  dyers’  taxes. 
But  had  he  been  brilliant  and  varie¬ 
gated  in  hue  as  some  gay  freak  of  tropic 
nature,  flitting,  half  bird,  half  fairy, 
among  fantastic  fronds  and  flowers, 
all  his  wild  chord  of  color  must  have 
yielded  to  the  dominance  of  the  note  the 
dyers  had  chosen  for  him. 

They  had  dipped  him  in  blue. 
Dipp>ed  him?  Ducked  him,  soused 
him,  held  him  under,  redipped  him, 
played  him  in  the  vat  with  a  pole, 
stirred  him,  lifted  him  for  a  breath  of 
God’s  air  and  plunged  him  in  again 
with  that  hearty  exuberance  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  that  only  the  free  manipulation 
and  mishandling  of  something  alive  and 
helpless  can  excite  in  the  common 
breast. 

The  tideless  Adriatic  is  blue;  blue, 
Siona’s  skies  in  summer;  the  gentian 
blue,  sprinkled  over  Rossi’s  great 
shoulder  humping  itself  high  in  air  to 
Siona’s  west;  but  none  of  these  is  blue 
as  Pandolph  was. 

For  his  was  also  a  spiritual  blue. 
Blue  is  the  color  ever  associated  in 
poetic  fancy  with  melancholy.  Pan- 
dolph’s  very'  soul  w'as  blue. 

He  must  have  opened  his  mouth — 
incautious  man — to  shout  while  still 
beneath  the  flood.  Now  when  he 
opened  it  to  speak  to  the  Duchess,  she 
saw  his  teeth,  his  tongue — blue!  You 
might  suspect  an  avenue  of  blue 
through  his  internals. 

In  a  word,  Pandolph  was  w'ell  and 
truly  dyed  blue. 


bag  for  receiving  the  taxes  he  had  no 
doubt  of  collecting,  seals  for  receipting, 
etc.  There  had  been,  from  the  first,  a 
stark  unfriendliness,  a  flippant  and 
coincident  inadequacy  of  excuse  that 
roused  first  his  ire,  then  his  suspicion 
of  conspiracy.  Never  doubting  the 
sacred  nature  of  his  office,  he  had 
hectored.  Insolence  respK)nded.  Threats 
bred  threats,  and  alas,  at  what  must 
have  been  the  critical  moment,  his  two 
men-at-arms  had  deemed  it  discreet 
to  disappear.  His  man  clerk  had 
frankly  bolted,  and  our  poor  Pandolph, 
helpless,  discovered  to  be  no  more  for 
all  his  threats  than  a  dagger  rusted 
immovably  in  its  sheath,  had  been 
compelled  to  abide  the  hasty  judgment 
of  the  crowd.  Hence  this  blueness  and 
these  tears,  not  actually  evident,  per¬ 
haps,  but  barely  restrained,  because  of 
the  presence  of  his  august  mistress. 

Her  face  was  now  set  again.  Pan¬ 
dolph  was  dismissed — to  begin  that 
scrubbing,  first  frantic,  then  more 
methodical,  which  you  may  as  well 
know  continues  long  after  this  story 
reaches  its  finish — and  duchess  and 
Chancellor  were  left  alone  to  continue 
their  weighty  conference. 

Said  she,  coldly:  “This  must  entail 
punishment.” 

“Punishment  will  not  be  easy.” 

“No  officer  of  mine  shall  be  so 
treated.” 

“Excellency,  that’s  all  very  well,  but 
here’s  a  plain  caution  for  us.  Here’s  a 
temp)er  will  want  handling.” 

“We  can  handle  nothing  if  we  can  not 
command  respect.  Pandolph  when  he 
collects  our  taxes  is  ourself.” 

“In  theory,  yes.  In  practise  he 
apjjears  as — well — as  a  long,  none  too 
handsome  or  even  agreeable  fellow, 
disclosing  himself  at  too  frequent  inter¬ 
vals  in  the  guise  of  a  detested  nuisance.” 

Her  sense  of  justice  compelled  her  to 
admit  some  truth  in  this.  She  sat  silent 
and  thoughtful. 

“Excellency,”  went  on  the  Chan¬ 
cellor,  despondently,  “we  arrive  at  the 
plain  fact — our  jwsition  here  grows  im- 


then  spoke.  “And  they  speak  of 
revolt — against  me?  What  good  can 
that  do  them?  Malatesta  would  still 
levy.” 

“Madam,”  he  spoke  with  some  hesi¬ 
tation,  “with  this  talk  of  revolt  you 
must  understand  goes  the  idea  that 
they  may  secure  a  new  leader,  a  head 
of  the  city  who  can  hold  his  own  with 
Malatesta,  and  make,  compel  fresh 
terms.” 

“They  mean  war?” 

“I  would  not  say  that.  Their  idea, 
I  fancy,  is  that  with  stronger  leading, 
Siona  has  px)wer  to  force  a  fresh  scale 
of  levy  without  fighting.  On  this  too, 
there  have  been  suggestions — ”  he 
stopped. 

“Suggestions?” 

He  faltered.  Her  eye  rested  un¬ 
sparingly  on  him.  It  must  out;  he 
gulped  it  out:  “Of  your  marriage.” 

She  stopped  abruptly,  stared  at  him 
freezingly.  “They  have  dared!” 

“Excellency,  face  our  situation.  We 
are  overtaxed.  We  have  to  deal  with 
our  overlord,  Malatesta,  who  will  not 
see  fairness.  Nay,  who  deliberately 
plans  unfairness.  What’s  his  object? 
Your  ruin.” 

Her  lips  tightened.  She  said  noth¬ 
ing.  He  went  on,  “You  are  but  a  girl, 
I,  an  old  man.  Malatesta’s  a  tiger  and 
means  to  devour  us.  There  you  have 
it.  That’s  the  wisdom  of  the  common 
folk,  and  oh,  my  dear  young  lady,  it’s 
not  far  wrong.”  He  spoke  with  feeling. 

“But  my  marriage,  what  good - ” 

“They  see  you  allied  to  a  man  such  as 
alone  deserves  you,  a  great  soldier, 
a  statesman,  a  p)ower,  able  to  parley 
with  our  enemy  and  so  bring  our  poor 
folk,  some  relief  from  this  load,  this 
crushing  load  of  taxation.  That’s  in 
their  minds,  and  if  they  speak  of  revolt, 
it  is  only  a  knowledge  of  your  obduracy 
that  drives  them.” 

'^HE  Chancellor  finished  with  an 
immense  relief.  For  a  day  or  two  he 
had  been  in  possession  of  what  he  had 
now  disclosed  to  his  mistress  and  know¬ 


'^HE  Duchess,  ever  a  kindly  and  polite 
girl,  made  an  effort  and  restrained 
her  mirth.  The  Chancellor  mastered 
his.  Pandolph  had  none  to  trouble 
him.  He  stood,  miserably,  knees  to¬ 
gether,  teeth  chattering— -spite  of  the 
blaze  of  sun  outside,  the  great  stone  hall 
was  chilly  to  a  soaked  man — and  told 
his  tale  while  drops  of  blue  dripped  at 
intervals  on  to  the  stone  floor. 

His  story,  obvious  enough  to  the 
Duchess  from  his  first  aspect,  was  a 
simple  one.  He  had  descended,  with 
an  attendant  clerk  and  tw’o  men-at-arms 
—for  the  ducal  dignity  demanded  this 
display  when  an  underling  so  important 
fared  forth  on  ducal  business — with  a 


possible.  The  taxes — let  me  be  frank 
with  you — are  monstrous.” 

“But  what  can  we  do?  Malatesta 
lays  his  imposts  on  us,  we  have  nothing 
to  do  but  pay — surely  they  see  that?” 

“They  grow  tired  of  paying.  It’s 
very  human.” 

“But  what  will  happen  to  them,  to 
the  city,  if  we  do  not  pay?  Is  Mala¬ 
testa  to  come  here  again?  Have  they 
forgotten  his  last  coming?”  She  shud¬ 
dered. 

“No.  But  that’s  eight  years  ago. 
They  forget  or  at  least  they  think  less 
of  that  than  thev  used.” 

“That’s  follv.” 

“It’s  human.” 

She  looked  at  him  thoughtfully. 


ing  her  temper  had  wondered  w'hen  and 
under  what  circumstances  he  should 
impart  his  news.  Now'  it  was  done,  and 
he  breathed  more  freely. 

Beatrice  paced  the  room  thought¬ 
fully.  There  was  that  in  her  face  that 
kept  him  from  addressing  her. 

Suddenly  her  eye  lighted  on  him. 
He  was  a  friend  of  hers.  He  had  serv’ed 
her  father  well,  she  knew',  and  his 
loyalty  to  her  was  part  of  his  very 
being.  He  looked  painfully  old,  sad¬ 
dened,  depressed,  and  she  was  a  woman 
of  unfailing  charity  and  kindness. 

Her  face  lit  up  with  a  smile;  she 
came  swiftly  over  to  him  and  placed  her 
hands  on  his  shoulders.  “Never  mind,” 
she  said,  with  something  like  gaiety 
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in  her  voice.  “Are  two  clever  people  like  the  hall.  Turning,  at  his  coming,  she  saw 
you  and  me  to  despair?  Recollect  this  him  leading  in  a  man,  booted,  spurred, 
trouble  springs  from  the  doubling  of  and  caught  his  detaining  message: 
Malatesta’s  le\y  on  us.  He  promised  “Your  Excellency,  Signor  Bartoldi, 
it  should  be  but  for  a  year.”  from  my  Lord  Malatesta  of  Missona, 

“And  now  two  have  passed.  Mala-  desires  speech  with  your  Grace.” 
testa  uses  lies  as  he  uses  any  other  She  w'alked  slowly  down  the  hall  to 
w'eapon.”  meet  them  both. 

“But  we  have  courage,  we  deal  justly,  Bartoldi  was  a  tall,  fat  man,  tanned, 
and  w'e  have  faith  in  God.  VV'hat  scarred,  bearded,  long  in  thigh,  broad 
cowards  we  are  to  doubt.  Come,  smile  of  shoulder,  upright,  aggressive,  and 
again.”  frank  in  standing  and  speech.  He 

He  was  never  further  aw'ay  from  smil-  was  soldier  first  and  foremost,  and 
ing,  yet  he  managed  to  call  up  the  ghost  though  his  errand  was  presumably  a 
of  a  facial  effort  in  that  direction.  She  peaceful  one,  he  wore  a  steel  cap,  leather 
kissed  his  forehead,  he  kissed  her  hand  jerkin  with  rings  sewn  thickly  over, 
and  went  sadly  away.  and  steel  thigh-plates.  He  was  booted 

above  the  knee,  and  spurred  for  riding; 
CHE  turned  to  leave  the  hall  by  the  on  his  left  thigh  hung  the  weapon  that 
^  opposite  door,  but  paused  as  her  like  Malatesta  he  affected — the  long 
eye  fell  on  the  great  chair  of  state.  two-edged  cutting  sw’ord  then  slowly 
It  was  the  chair  that  Malatesta  yielding  to  the  rapier  in  general  esteem, 
had  sat  in,  victorious,  sword  in  hand.  All  .Aquiloja  knew  him,  Malatesta’s 
on  that  dreadful  morning  eight  years  condottiere,  whose  ferocity,  valor,  cun- 
ago  when  by  her  father’s  side  she  had  ning,  and  energy  lifted  him  on  to  a  par 
knelt  in  bloiod,  to  beg  life  for  her  and  with  Malatesta  himself  save  for  one 
him.  quality — ambition.  Malatesta  was  the 

Five  years  ago,  only  eighteen,  yet  a  stuff  of  which  emperors  are  made — for 
woman  already  steeped  in  the  appalling  what  they  are  worth.  Bartoldi  was  a 
irksomeness  of  a  city’s  rule,  she  had  merchant  in  blood,  the  killer  for  hire 
[  been  formally  seated  as  Duchess  of  with  no  purpose  in  life  but  to  make 
j  Siona  in  her  dead  father’s  place.  Only  money  in  the  way  body  and  mind  found 
five  years — and  she  was  so  tired  of  it  all  most  congenial, 
that  she  drooped  to  the  burden  of  her 

thoughts  as  she  stood  alone,  looking  at  AS  FROM  a  soldier  his  greeting  might 
her  chair.  pass — a  curt  touch  of  the  brim  of 

What  was  the  use — what  was  the  end  his  helmet,  not  so  much  a  civility,  or 
— the  purpose?  A  long  line  of  ancestors  even  a  salutation  as  an  acknowledgment 
had  sat  there.  Each  had  done  his  task  that  he  admitted  himself  to  be  within 
:  well,  or  ill,  and  gone  his  way.  Siona  speaking  distance. 

I  under  their  varying  rules  had  been  “Greetings,  E.xcellency.”  He  clicked 
great,  small,  great  again,  and  now  w'as  his  spurred  heels  together,  and  from 
humble  indeed.  She  knew  what  this  under  his  jerkin  produced  a  folded 
morning’s  business  meant,  her  tow’ns-  parchment  tied  and  sealed. 

,  folk’s  rising  hostility,  the  implacable  “I  bring  w’ith  me  a  written  message 
‘  pressure  from  Missona.  She  was  from  my  master,  my  Lord  Malatesta  of 
plainly  at  the  beginnings  of  a  struggle.  Missona,  and  place  it  in  your  hands.” 

To  hold  her  seat  in  Siona  meant  He  offered  it  to  the  Duchess.  She 

'  effort,  unceasing  perhaps,  demands  accepted  it,  glanced  at  it,  and  handed 
,  beyond  her  strength.  Should  she  it  to  her  chancellor.  Bartoldi  saluted 
struggle,  or  should  she  giv’e  it  up?  again. 

Her  conscience  acquitted  her  of  vain-  “Now,  not  from  my  Lord  Malatesta, 
glory.  If  she  fought,  she  knew  that  it  but  from - ” 

would  not  be  so  much  for  her  rights  as  The  Duchess  interrupted  in  surprise: 
her  duties.  Yet  her  heart  was  in  revolt.  “But,  a  moment.  The  answer  first  to 
It  cried  out  passionately  against  this.” 
this  continual  sacrifice  of  her  whole  “There  is  no  answer,  madam.” 

j  self  to  a  purpose  she  had  almost  “But  doubtless  my  Lord  Malatesta 

I  come  to  doubt.  Almost  for  a  minute  asks - ” 

!  she  gave  way.  Let  them  revolt —  “He  asks  nothing.  It  is  an  order.” 

'  they  should  govern  themselves,  or  “.An  order!”  Her  eyes  opened. 

I  choose  this  wonderful  champion,  who-  “My  Lord  Malatesta  sends  the  Duchess 
ever  he  might  be;  or  Malatesta  should  of  Siona  his  orders!” 

I  take  the  reins,  and  show  them  what  Bartoldi  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “I 
I  government  stood  for  in  the  eyes  of  a  carry  out  instructions.  Excellency.” 
man  notoriously  drunk  with  lust  of  She  was  flaming,  yet  kept  herself  in 
empire  dominion.  Only  for  a  minute  hand.  “.Ah,  but  wait.  Malatesta 
this  mood  possessed  her.  It  passed,  orders  his  dinner  from  his  cooks — let’s 
I  She  drew  a  long  breath,  wearily  see  what  he  orders  from  the  Duchess  of 
I  straightened  her  young  back  and,  all  Siona.”  .A  bright  red  spot  showed  in 
her  courage  flying  its  banners  again,  each  cheek. 

stepped  to  the  door.  As  she  stretched  “Madam — ”  ventured  the  Chan- 
her  hand  out  to  push  it  op>en,  the  cellor,  looking  at  her  apprehensively. 
Chancellor  reentered  at  the  other  end  of  “Open,  open,”  she  commanded.  He 
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undid  the  cord,  spread  the  parchment 
out,  adjusted  his  spectacles.  She  took 
the  document  impatiently  from  him. 
Her  eyes  darkened  as  she  ran  over  the 
contents.  She  crushed  it  up  in  her 
hand  and  faced  Bartoldi.  He  waited 
stolidly  for  the  outburst  he  felt  was 
coming. 

“The  man’s  mad!”  she  exclaimed. 

“You  allude  to  my  master?” 

“I  allude  to  my  Lord  Malatesta.  I 
say  he's  mad.  Chancellor,  read.”  She 
thrust  the  parchment  into  the  old  man’s 
hands  and  with  arms  folded  on  her 
breast  stared  at  Bartoldi.  The  con- 
dottiere  remained  and  waited  calmly. 

The  Chancellor  gave  a  little  groan. 
“Monstrous!”  he  ejaculated. 

“Incredible!”  burst  out  the  Duchess. 
She  snatched  the  message  from  the  old 
man’s  hands,  held  it  out  in  one  hand 
and  striking  it  repeatedly  with  the  back 
of  her  other  hand  addressed  Bartoldi 
excitedly:  “This  is  madness,  the  sheer¬ 
est  madness,  criminal  madness!  Does 
Malatesta  think  we  are  made  of 
money?” 

“Twenty  thousand  crowns,  a  special 
war  levy — ”  this  from  the  Chancellor. 
“What  voice  have  we  in  Malatesta’s 
affairs?  Are  we  consulted  as  to  his 
enmities,  or  friendships?” 

“Friendships!”  came  from  the 
duchess.  “He  has  no  friends.” 

Bartoldi  stared  ver\'  black  at  her. 
Her  tone  and  manner  conveyed  hos¬ 
tility  and  contempt  for  message-bearer 
as  well  as  message-sender. 

“Madam,  for  God’s  sake — ”  broke  in 
the  Chancellor. 

She  would  not  lie  checked.  “Here 
is  an  unprincipled  demand  and  I  will 
not  submit.  I  can  not  pay.  It  is  im- 
|X)ssible  to  raise  such  a  sum,  and  he 
knows  it.” 

“Madam,”  began  Bartoldi,  “I  assure 
you - ” 

“.\nd  ‘a  hundred  men-at-arms,  all 
well  equipped,  mounted,  and  furnished 
with  three  months’  supplies.’  For 
what  purpose?  In  what  war?  I  supply 
men.  and  am  not  even  told  whom  they 
are  to  be  employed  against.  I  have  no 
enemies.  I  am  not  at  war.” 

“We  are,”  interposed  Bartoldi. 

“Your  wars  are  your  wars,”  rejoined 
the  Duchess;  “not  mine.” 

“Our  wars  are  yours  also,  madam. 
Malatesta,  as  your  overlord - ” 

“We  have  rights!  Good  God,  we 
lost  much  when  Malatesta  broke  us 
here  eight  years  ago;  but  if  we  are  no 
longer  a  sovereign  city,  we  have  rights, 
I  say,  and  Malatesta  has  no  power  to 
bind  us  in  either  war  or  friendship.” 

“Times  change.  Excellency;  circum¬ 
stances  alter.  My  Lord  Malatesta 
stands  to  you  in  the  relationship  of 
overlord,  and  therefore  as  protector.” 

“We  protect  ourselves.” 

“Excellency,  how  long  could  you 
protect  yourselves,  with  a  wall  broken 
as  Siona’s  is?” 

“Let  him  let  us  rebuild  it  then. 


We  hav’e  asked  him  often  enough.” 

“And  he  has  refused.  Have  no 
doubt,  your  Grace,  of  his  friendship,  but 
have  regard  also,  I  beg,  to  his  policy.” 

“Tyranny!” 

“Madam — ”  the  Chancellor  spoke. 
He  was  alarmed.  He  saw  that  her 
temper  was  more  likely  to  grow  than 
diminish  with  a  conversation  of  this 
sort.  “Madam,  pray  forgive  me.  Si¬ 
gnor  Bartoldi,  I  shall  press  you  to  bear 
an  answer  back  to  my  Lord  Malatesta, 
and  to  give  us,  first,  time  for  some  little 
consideration.  Think,  sir,  my  Lord 
Malatesta  is  probably  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  more  money  can  lie  raised 
here,  only  because  it  is  our  custom  to 
make  our  payments  promptly,  and 
without  cavil.  That  is  not  done  with¬ 
out  effort,  but  it  is  her  Grace’s  wish 
and  orders  that  every'  effort  should  l)e 
made  to  preserve  good  feeling  with  my 
Lord  Malatesta.” 

“As  well.”  Bartoldi  grinned  openly 
as  he  said  it. 

“But  because  I  yield  Malatesta  his 
lawful  dues,”  broke  in  the  Duchess,  “it 
is  not  to  be  assumed  that  he  may 
proceed  to  make  what  demands  he 
chooses.  I  refuse  the  men-at- 
arms - ” 

“Without  careful  consideration.  Ex¬ 
cellency'?”  suggested  the  Chancellor. 

“It  needs  none.  I  refuse,  definitely. 
Tell  my  Lord  Malatesta  that  my  ac¬ 
quiescence  in  his  extortionate  demands 
for  money'  in  the  past  has  sprung  from 
my  desire  to  avoid  giving  him  the 
slightest  excuse  for  a  repetition  of  what 
we  have  had  in  the  past  from  him. 
But  armed  men — never!  I  refuse  them. 
One  can  be  called  to  account  for  that 
by'  w'homever  he  uses  them  against,  and 
that  I  will  not  have.  Let  him  keep  his 
wars,  his  slaughterings,  his  burnings 
and  starvations  and  all  the  rest  of  that 
devilish  business  to  himself.  I  will  not 
see  Siona  involved.” 

“You  will  vex  him,  madam.” 

“At  least,  we  must  be  consulted,” 
put  in  the  Chancellor. 

“No!”  said  the  Duchess. 

Bartoldi  replied  to  them  both:  “My 
lord  will  not  consult  you.  His  plans, 
his  alliances,  and  enmities  are  part  of 
his  ow'n  policies  and  because  he  relies 
upon  y'our  assistance,  that  carries  no 
obligation  on  his  part  to  take  you  into 
his  confidences.  Madam,  I  warn  you, 
the  matter  is  serious.  He  looks  to  y'ou 
for  cheerful  and  willing  assistance.” 

“He  will  not  get  it.”  She  rapped  it 
out  uncompromisingly. 

“That  is  y'our  answer.  Excellency?” 

“That  is  my  answer.  I  stand  by  it. 
.■\nd  let  my  Lord  Malatesta  know  that 
if  he  presses  me  again  he  may  drive  me 
to  take  steps  to  preserv'e  what  little 
independence  is  still  left  me.” 

“Revolt,  madam?”  asked  Bartoldi, 
openly  contemptuous. 

“I  have  not  said  so.  Only,  let  my 
Lord  Malatesta  consider,  since  Siona 
has  been  almost  an  open  purse  to  him. 
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whether  it  is  worth  while  to  e.xcite 
feelings  here  which  will  certainly  do 
him  no  good.” 

“Nor  you.” 

“Granted — but  my  hurt  is  no  profit 
to  him.” 

Bartoldi  turned  it  over  in  his  mind, 
not  a  very  deep  mind,  perhaps.  “Well, 
now,  putting  that  on  one  side  for  the 
I)resent,  and  touching  this  open  purse — 
I  thought  I  understood  that  you  pro¬ 
posed  to  draw  the  string  tight?” 

“I  can  only  tell  you  that  the  purse  is 
empty.” 

“But  a  little  pressure - ” 

“Sir,”  the  Chancellor  assured  him, 
“on  my  word,  we  are  come  to  the  limits 
of  what  our  people  will  endure.” 

“But  surely  a  little  pressure - ” 

“They'  talk  of  revolt,  even  under  the 
present  lev'y,  rather. than  l)e  stripped.” 

“Then — ”  Bartoldi  rolled  it  out  slowly. 
It  was  evident  that  he  had  been  stuffed 
with  what  he  was  now  discharging. 
“Then  it  appears  that  we  shall  have 
to  come  to  Siona  again  and  make  our 
levy  direct.”  He  watched  her  face 
for  the  effect  of  his  threat. 

CHE  drew  a  deep,  quivering  breath, 
a  long,  painful  sigh.  Fler  head 
drooped.  In  the  forefront  of  her  mind 
swept  that  terrible,  unceasing  memory, 
never  more  than  just  removed  from  her 
consciousness,  even  though  eight  y'ears 
had  elapsed  since  first  it  stamped  itself 
on  her  brain.  She  saw  again  the 
horrors  of  the  siege,  the  starving  women 
with  famished  children  clinging  to 
them,  starving  Ijecause  the  men  on  the 
wall  must  eat.  She  saw  again  shattered 
men,  dead  men;  heard  the  maniac 
shouting,  the  wild  hullabaloo  of  deviltry 
let  loose  in  the  town  when  Malatesta’s 
hired  army  broke  in  with  free  license  to 
work  its  will. 

“No,  no,”  she  said,  “not  that — not 
that  again.  If  I  can  manage— if  it 
can  be  contrived — tell  Malatesta  we 
will  manage.  The  money  shall  be  paid, 
somehow.  He  must  let  us  have  a  little 
time.  But  he  must  not  come  here.” 

Her  terror  was  evident.  She  was  all 
bravery,  but  she  sickened  at  the 
thought  of  what  a  fresh  visit  from 
Malatesta  might  mean  to  her  people. 
As  far  as  she  could  bring  herself  to 
plead,  she  pleaded  then. 

Bartoldi,  brute  as  all  men  knew  him, 
took  no  pleasure  in  her  distress.  He 
closed  the  incident  as  abruptly  as  he 
could  manage,  and  moved  at  once  to 
the  second  object  of  his  visit. 

“Excellency,  I  shall  report,  then,  that 
you  defer  consent  to  my'  lord’s  demand 
for  the  men-at-arms  till  you  have  e.xam- 
ined  your  resources  in  that  respect.” 

She  nodded.  He  was,  she  knew,  taking 
instant  advantage  of  her  concession  on 
the  one  point  to  weaken  the  opposition 
she  had  so  firmly  declared  on  the 
other.  Mingled  with  her  distress  came 
a  gust  of  anger  at  her  helplessness. 
Yet,  she  must  bear  it.  “I  come  now 
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to  a  matter  which  I  hope  may  be  more 
to  your  Excellency’s  mind.  I  bring 
another  message.” 

“From  my  lord?” 

“From  my  Lord  Guilielmo,  my  Lord 
Malatesta’s  son.” 

“Guilielmo!”  She  stammered  the 


“That’s  if  the  portrait’s  true.  And 
if  it  flatter  him,  still,  I  turn  from  it  in 
loathing,  for  it  claims  to  be  Guilielmo.” 

Bartoldi  had  no  answer  for  her. 
He  looked  undecidedly  at  the  portrait. 
Suddenly  she  made  a  step  toward  him, 
her  hand  extended.  “Give  it  me.” 


She  turned  away,  paced  rapidly  down 
the  room,  paused  by  the  throne,  stood 
there,  her  back  to  him,  arms  held 
stiffly  at  sides,  hands  clenched  as  if  she 
would  strike.  The  sense  of  outrage 
still  animated  her.  She  heard  the 
Chancellor’s  voice  at  her  elbow  and 


word.  Her  face  was  white.  This  was 
something  altogether  outside  her  range 
of  speculation. 

Bartoldi  pulled  at  the  points  of  his 
jerkin,  slipped  his  hand  into  his  breast, 
and  brought  out  a  small  package 
wrapped  in' silk.  This  as  he  spoke  he 
unwrapped. 

“My  Lord  Guilielmo  bids  me  bear 
you  his  greeting.  He  has  long  heard 
of  your  beauty,  and  now  kisses  your 
hands  by  me  and  sends  you,  in  all  love, 
this.” 

He  had  divested  the  parcel  of  its  silk 
and  now  held  it  out  to  her.  She  stood 
rigid.  Her  face  was  white  with  passion. 
She  held  her  hand  out,  not  to  take  the 
present,  but  to  repel  it  in  open  disgust. 
“Wait!” 

Bartoldi  stood  stiff,  the  present  still 
extended. 

“Before  I  look  at  it,  I  take  it  to  be  a 
picture.” 

“So.” 

“Of  my  Lord  Guilielmo  himself?” 

“So.” 

“Then  if  there  be  a  true  one  I’ll 
describe  it  before  I  see  it.  I  saw  him 
but  once  in  my  life,  but  my  memory  is 
clear.  And  if  I  had  forgotten  him,  as 
I  have  prayed  to  forget  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  our  meeting,  tongues  in¬ 
numerable  in  Aquiloja  would  give  him 
clearly  to  my  mind.  This  picture  then 


He  held  it  out.  “I  render  it  to  your 
Excellency,  and  beg  for  the  sender  a 
message  more  complaisant,  and  your 
portrait  in  exchange.” 

The  picture  was  in  her  hands.  She 
gave  no  glance  at  it,  nor  at  its  frame 
of  gold,  chased  and  wrought  and  set 
with  jewels.  She  drew  from  its  sheath 
at  her  girdle  the  knife  she  wore,  and 
with  two  vicious  slashes  ripped  the 
painting  into  ribbons. 

“There’s  my  answer!”  She  flung 
the  wreck  down.  “Tell  that  to  Gui¬ 
lielmo,  Malatesta’s  son  though  he  be!” 

She  could  speak  no  more.  Her  fur\' 
had  exhausted  her.  The  Chancellor 
got  his  chance  to  speak.  He  looked 
imploringly  at  Bartoldi.  If  interces¬ 
sion  could  hold  back  the  otherwise 
inevitable  bursting  of  the  storm  the 
Duchess’s  message  would  infallibly 
bring  about,  it  must  be  made  to  the 
man  whose  duty  it  was  to  convey  her 
answer. 

“Sir,  her  Excellency’s  but  a  girl. 
We’re  men  of  years.  Signor  Bartoldi, 
without  discussion  you  and  I  can 
understand  her  Excellency’s  feelings 
and  possibly  her  anger,  too  freely  ex¬ 
pressed  perhaps.  My  Lord  Guilielmo 
has — as  you  know — a  certain  reputa¬ 
tion - ” 

“Faith,  Chancellor,  I  obeyed  orders 
when  I  brought  the  picture.  As  to  the 


turned  to  him. 

“Excellency,  here’s  our  second  lesson 
this  morning.”  She  looked  inquiry. 
“Pandolph’s  treatment — a  slight  to 
you.  This  fellow’s  damned  message — 
a  slight  again.” 

“An  infamy!” 

“Then  regard  the  comnion  wisdom. 
The  city  needs  a  man’s  governance. 
You  must  take  a  husband.” 

She  was  silent. 

“We  come  to  the  end  of  our  powers. 
Fresh  strength  must  be  sought. 
Where?  In  an  alliance  by  marriage.” 

“I  can  not  marry.  I  can  not  love.” 

“But  marriage - ” 

“I  know,”  she  said  scornfully.  “A 
marriage  of  policy.  Never!  That 
drags  a  woman  with  her  own  consent 
through  depths  as  repulsive  as  this 
thing  Guilielmo  offers.  I  can  not 
marr\’,  for  I  can  not  love.” 

“Perverse,  perverse.  Beatrice,  my 
dear  mistress,  with  such  beauty,  such 
charms  of  face,  body,  mind,  you  should 
be  a  verj'  queen  of  love.  And  oh,  with 
such  wide  choice  as  you  have  had. 
under  the  city’s  law - ” 

She  was  rallying.  She  almost 
laughed.  “Love  and  I  know  each 
other  by  now.  We  are  sworn  ene¬ 
mies.” 

“Unsay  that.  Love  takes  strong 
revenges  on  those  that  slight  him.” 


is  that  of  a  man  weak  but  cruel,  venge-  answer  I’m  to  take  back,  give  me  one  She  was  almost  gay  again.  “I  defy 
ful  but  cowardly,  incompetent  but  yourself.”  The  condottiere’s  willing-  him.  Yes,”  as  the  Chancellor  shook  his 
boastful,  plausible  but  dishonest,  a  ness  to  ease  the  situation  was  plain,  head  wamingly,  “I  defy  him.  Love, 
false  friend — ”  She  raced  on,  at  a  Cruel  and  unscrupulous,  as  all  men  venture  not  here,”  she  threw  out  her 
white  heat.  knew  him  to  be,  there  was  still  in  hands,  “for  here  defeat  awaits  you. 

“Madam!  Excellency!  For  God’s  Bartoldi  something  that  could  be  And  I  make  the  challenge  the  more 
sake!”  The  Chancellor  made  an  im-  reached  by  the  girl’s  outburst  and  the  freely,”  she  swept  round  gaily  on  the 
ploring  gesture.  She  was  not  to  be  sight  of  her  indignant  loveliness.  But  Chancellor,  “in  that  I  feel  a  certain 
stayed.  she  was  implacable.  She  struck  in  at  knowledge  within  me  that,  law  or  no 

“A  false  friend,  a  mean  enemy.”  once.  law,  I  have  seen  the  last  of  my 

She  was  shaking,  her  vehemence  made  “No  answer  but  this.  Take  the  suitors - ” 

her  tremble.  “And,  abov'e  all  else,  the  picture  up.  Take  it  back  to  Guilielmo.  She  said  it — and  on  that  instant — 

picture  may  stand  for  the  image  of  lust  Tell  him  minutely  and  faithfully  what  What  was  that?  She  and  the  Chan- 

that  sets  no  bounds  to  its  vile  ambition,  I  said  and  did.”  cellor  turned,  both  together, 

and  reaches  its  ends  by  whatever  As  she  pleased.  The  captain  of  cut-  There  came  a  sound  of  rushing  foot¬ 
path  seems  easiest,  though  it  lead  throats  stoof>ed,  picked  up  the  tattered  steps,  feet  falling  fast  on  stone-flagged 

through  a  pigsty.”  picture,  saluted,  turned  and  went  out.  floor.  A  door  opened,  girls  ran  in,  a 

Bartoldi  looked  at  the  Chancellor.  The  Duchess  stood,  still  breathing  swarm,  a  mob,  eager-faced,  wide-eyed. 

His  glance  said  plainly,  “Stop  this.”  rapidly.  Her  color  had  faded  again,  open-mouthed,  bursting  through  the 
“Madam,  Beatrice,  listen — ”  the  old  Pitifully  her  chancellor  spread  his  doorway,  and  as  they  ran,  Francesca 
man  tried  to  take  her  hand  persuasively,  hands.  at  the  head  of  them,  they  called. 

She  struck  his  hand  away.  “And  now — what.  Excellency?”  “Madam,  madam,  a  suitor!” 

The  next  instalment  of  “The  Duchess  of  Siona”  will  appear  in  the  July  number. 

LOVER'S  LACK 

By  Charles  ^X^harton  Stork 

YOU’RE  beautiful,  you’re  exquisite.  Yet,  when  with  words  I  would  e.xpress 

Most  lovely,  rare,  supreme:  Your  beauty,  I  despair; 

Such  words  across  my  dreams  will  flit  For  God  Who  wrought  your  loveliness 

Whene’er  of  you  I  dream.  Wrought  never  word  so  fair. 
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The  RULING  LOVE 

{Continued  from  page  39)  - 


Her  eyes  were  kinder  now.  “He’s 
so  lonely,”  she  said.  “You  can’t  under¬ 
stand  that.  No  one  can,  I  suppose. 
It’s  awfully  hard  for  him  to  like  people, 
and  trust  them — so  many  have  shown 
him  that!  You  talk  of  the  things  I’ve 
missed!  I’ve  tried  to  make  up  to  him 
for  some  of  the  things  he’s  missed,  and 
lost - ” 

He  looked'mutinous.  But  her  eyes 
checked  him  as  he  was  about  to  speak. 

“Oh,  I’ve  rebelled,  sometimes!”  she 
went  on.  “I’ve  had  queer  motxls,  Mr. 
Templeton —  Last  night —  Oh,  I 
hated  myself  for  being  so  stupid!  .\nd 
I  hated  you — just  because  you  could 
see  how  stupid  I  was!  I  thought  of  all 
sorts  of  things  to  say,  and  then  I  just 
couldn’t  say  them.  I — I  never  meant 
to  ask  you  to  dinner  in  that — that 
shameless  way!  I  hadn’t  even  thought 
of  doing  it,  until  my  father  came.  But 
then  I — why,  I  just  did  it!  I  didn’t 
care  a  bit  what  either  of  you  would 
think.  It’s  the  first  time  I  ever  let  my¬ 
self  go,  the  first  time  I  ever  followed  a 
wild  impulse.  I  suppose  it  might  have 

been  any  one - ” 

He  took  that  exactly  as  it  was  said 
and  meant.  .\nd  he  was  wise  enough  to 
say  nothing  at  all  himself. 

“-\nd  then,  to-night,  the  way  I 
sang  that  wanton  song  of  Carmen's! 

I — I’m  ashamed.  Mr.  Templeton - ” 

“.\nd  I’m  glad!’’  he  said,  devoutly. 
“If  you  hadn’t,  why,  it  might  have 

taken  me  weeks  to  find  you  out - ” 

He  stopped  short.  He  was  rather 
appalled  by  the  implication  of  his 
words.  But  she  was  neither  frightened 
nor  offended.  She  was  considering  him, 
her  eyes  grave,  and  now  she  nodded,  in 
a  curious,  faintly  emphatic  way  she  had. 

“It’s  strange,  isn’t  it,  Mr.  Temple¬ 
ton?”  she  said. 

“I — I  think  I’d  better  not  tr\-  to  talk 
very  much  just  now,”  he  said.  “I’m 
not  altogether  responsible.  Miss  Orme. 

You — you’re  rather  intoxicating - ” 

“I  ought  to  pretend  that  I  don’t 
know  what  you  mean,  oughtn’t  I?” 
she  said.  “Or  else  to  l)e  rather  offended, 
and  veiy^  distant,  at  least?”  She 
laughed.  “.\nd  I  do  know  what  you 
mean,  and  I’m  not  in  the  least  offended 
— I’m  glad !” 

He  caught  his  breath  as  he  looked  at 
her.  .\nd  suddenly  she  shrank  a  little. 
“Oh,  I  do  think  you’d  l)etter  go  now!” 
she  cried,  breathlessly.  “But,  you’re 
to  come  again,  I  want  you  to  come 
again,  soon ” 

He  walked  home,  in  a  driving,  biting 
rain,  all  the  miles  to  Washington 
Square  and  his  rooms.  It  is  to  be 
doubted  that  he  knew,  even,  that  it 
was  raining;  it  is  certain  that  he  cared 
nothing  for  the  storm,  nor  for  the  way 
it  soaked  him.  He  wasn’t  walking  on 
wet  pavements;  he  was  treading  air. 


far  above  them.  He  was  engrossed 
with  all  sorts  of  thoughts,  amazing, 
surprising  thoughts,  about  Elizabeth 
Orme.  He  had  believed  her  stupid! 
Stupid — and  he  knew  now  that  she  had 
the  wisdom  of  Confucius  and  the  wit  of 
Sheridan.  He  had  been  critical  of  her 
looks — and  she  was,  he  fully  under¬ 
stood,  the  loveliest  creature  he  had 
ever,  seen  or  ever  would.  He  remem¬ 
bered,  appalled,  things  he  had  said 
about  idiots  who  fell  in  love  at  first 
sight,  or  at  second —  Well,  what  it  all 
came  to  was  that  he  knew  that  he 
wanted  to  marry  Elizabeth  Orme,  and 
would  do  it,  if  she  had  ten  thousand 
fathers,  instead  of  one,  who  wanted  to 
keep  her  from  him! 

He  didn’t  blame  Orme  so  much.  In¬ 
deed,  he  had  many  noble  feelings  about 
Orme.  He  wouldn’t  be  selfish;  things, 
could  l)e  arranged.  He  could  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  desire  of  a  man  who 
had  such  a  daughter  to  keep  her  to  him- 
•  self. 

So  he  thought  as  he  marched  along, 
thinking  aloud,  sometimes,  so  that 
policemen  and  others  who  had  to  be 
out  in  the  storm  regarded  him  with  sus¬ 
picion  and  disfavor.  And,  after  a  time, 
he  got  home,  and  sat  down  in  front  of 
his  fire  to  think  and  dream,  and  began 
to  sneeze,  presently,  and  was  aroused 
and  swore,  and  ripped  off  his  wet 
clothes,  and  took  a  hot  bath,  and 
rubbed  himself  down  with  alcohol,  and 
then  rememliered,  vaguely,  that  he’d 
seen  a  picture  of  a  girl  called  Elizabeth 
Orme  in  some  magazine,  and  upset  the 
whole  place  looking  for  it.  He  found 
it,  presently,  and  cut  the  picture  out 
and  tacked  it  up  on  the  wall.  -And 
finally  he  went,  more  or  less,  to  sleep. 

TN  THE  morning  he  telephoned  to 

Elizabeth,  and  told  her  she  must  hear 
a  new  contralto  who  was  giving  a  recital 
that  afternoon.  And  he  went  to  call 
for  her,  and  it  was  so  lovely  a  day,  the 
storm  having  blown  itself  out  in  the 
night,  that  they  decided  to  walk  down 
to  Carnegie  Hall.  But  they  grew  so 
absorbed  in  one  another  and  their  talk 
that  they  quite  forgot  to  turn  west 
at  Fifty-seventh  Street,  and  walked 
straight  on  down  Fifth  Avenue  until 
they  were  startled  by  the  shadow  of 
the  Washington  Arch  above  them. 
They  looked  up,  and  then  they  looked 
at  one  another,  and  laughed,  and  went 
into  the  Brevoort,  and  talked  more 
hours,  over  tea.  And  when  he  took  her 
home,  ver>’  late  for  dinner,  she  made 
him  go  in  with  her,  because,  she  said,  it 
was  much  too  late  for  him  to  get  his 
own  dinner  anywhere  else,  and  besides, 
she  would  need  help  in  making  explana¬ 
tions  to  her  father. 

Later,  she  sang  for  him  again.  But 
this  time  John  Orme  stayed  with  them. 


in  a  far  corner  of  the  music-room, 
smoking  a  good  deal,  and  saying  noth¬ 
ing  at  all.  Yet,  though  he  was  so  silent, 
his  presence  did,  gradually,  lay  a  curi¬ 
ous  constraint  upon  them.  Natur¬ 
ally,  it  was  Elizabeth  who  was  affected, 
chiefly.  She  would  begin  a  sentence, 
and  then  glance  at  her  father,  and  her 
voice  would  break,  first,  and  then  fal¬ 
ter,  and  fade  away.  He  remembered" 
that  evening  for  sentences  half-spoken, 
thoughts  queerly  truncated. 

But,  though  Steve  was  conscious  of 
John  Orme’s  odd  influence,  an  influ¬ 
ence  almost  sinister,  he  was  far  too 
deeply  committed  to  his  undertaking 
to  abandon  it  now.  He  wooed  Eliza¬ 
beth  impetuously,  ardently;  he  threw 
all  of  himself  into  his  quest  of  her. 
From  that  gay  afternoon  of  talk  and 
mutual  obsession  they  were  comrades; 
save  when  the  shadow  of  John  Orme’s 
presence  was  upon  them  they  were  gay, 
light-hearted.  And  even  when  he  was 
with  them  there  were  moments  of  an 
odd  communion,  when  their  eyes, 
meeting,  shared  a  secret. 

Orme  must  have  known,  from  his 
first  sight  of  them  together,  what  the 
outcome  was  bound  to  be.  Their 
whole  world  knew  it,  and  regarded 
them  both  with  a  happy,  smiling  tol¬ 
erance.  Helen  Diy'den,  especially, 
was  delighted.  Orme  himself,  for  that 
matter,  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  ac¬ 
quiescent,  tolerant — and  more.  He 
drew  more  and  more  away  from  them; 
he  watched  Elizabeth’s  unfolding.  He 
interposed  no  bar  to  her  acceptance  of 
the  invitations  that  were  showered 
upon  her  now. 

Then,  on  a  day  in  spring,  when 
Steve  and  Elizabeth  had  planned  some 
excursion,  she  was  not  quite  ready  when 
he  came  for  her,  and  he  had  to  wait. 
He  stood  in  an  open  window,  looking 
out  over  the  park,  with  its  green  spaces, 
and  its  clamor  of  new  life  springing  up. 
She  came  stealing  up  behind  him,  smil¬ 
ing,  mischievous;  her  hand  on  his  shoul¬ 
der  roused  him  from  his  dreaming, 
thrilled  him,  unleashed  the  longing 
within  him.  He  caught  her  hands  and 
drew  her  to  him.  For  a  moment  she 
shrank  from  him.  .And  then,  suddenly, 
there  was  yielding  in  every  atom  of  her 
body,  and  she  was  in  his  arms. 

They  stood  so  for  a  long  time.  She 
stirred  in  his  arms  at  last;  he  cried  out, 
his  voice  stifled,  at  the  sight  of  the 
tears  in  her  eyes. 

“Elizabeth — !”  he  said.  “Oh,  my 
dear,  will  you  many  me?” 

“Yes!”  she  said.  “Steve,  I  want  to! 
I  want  you,  you  don’t  know  how  I 
want  you  to  take  me,  and  keep  me! 
Steve — I’m  happy,  and  afraid - ” 

But  never  in  his  life  had  Steve  been 
further  from  fear  than  in  that  mo¬ 
ment.  .  .  . 
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JL  SN'T  this  room  a  com/orif  Does  your*i' 
husband  say  that  when  he  comes  in  ' 
after  a  hard  day>  If  he  does  he  may  know  onlv  ; 
that  it  is  rtstful  but  you  know  why  it  it  restful.  C 

You  know  people  are  played  upon  by  their^i 
surroundings  )uat  as  they  are  played  upon  by  Y 
music.  You  know  the  value  of  harmony  in  in¬ 
terior  decoration. 

You  know  th^  individuality  may  be  ob¬ 
tained*  at  very  moderate  cost*  by  well  chosen  - 
furniture  and  rugs— ‘against  a  background  of 


POPUIARITY  FOLLOWS  THEf 

UKULELB  ^ 


If  you  play  quaint,  dreamy  Hawaiian 
music  or  latest  songs  on  the  Ukulele  you 
will  be  wanted  everywhere.  We 
teach  by  mail  20  simple  lessons; 
give  you  free  a  genuine  Hawaiian  Mjn 
Ukulele,  music,  everything — no  AV 
extras.  Ask  us  to  send  the  story  of  ^an 
Hswaiisn  music.  You  will  love  it. 

No  oblication  absolutely  free, 
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“I  want  so  much!”  she  said,  a  little 
later.  “Steve,  I  want  too  much,  I 
think.  I  want  love,  oh,  yes!  But 
it’s  not  that  that  makes  me  afraid! 
I’ve  got  to  be  so  proud  of  you,  Steve. 
You’ve  got  to  make  me  so  proud!  My 
father — you  see,  I’m  going  to  judge 
you  by  him.  And — I  suppose  it  isn’t 
fair.  But  I’ve  got  to  try  to  make  you 
understand - ” 

'  I  ''HEY  kept  their  secret  to  them- 
selves,  or  thought  they  did,  for  a 
few  days.  And  they  made  love,  of 
course;  desperate  love.  There  were 
moments  of  sheer  joy,  untroubled  by 
any  recurrence  of  that  strange,  almost 
somber  mood  of  hers.  But  there  were 
interludes,  too,  in  which,  little  by  little, 
she  showed  him  a  phase  of  herself 
strangely  illuminating,  almost  terrifying. 

“I’ve  dreamed  about  being  married,” 
she  said.  “Long  before  I  knew  you. 
Girls  do,  you  know.  And  always  dad’s 
been  all  mixed  up  with  my  dreams  and 
my  ideas.  You  see,  I  suppose  I  can’t 
make  you  see  how  I  feel  about  him  and 
the  things  he’s  done.  It  isn’t  a  little 
bit  that  he’s  rich,  that  he’s  so  tre-^ 
mendously  successful.  And  yet  it  is, 
too.  You  see,  he’s  had  a  career.  He 
— and  his  work — oh,  I  can't  find  the 
words!  But,  I  think  of  him,  and 
America,  all  together.  Do  you  see, 
Steve?  I  want  you  to  be  like  that! 
Not  just  successful,  just  making  money. 
But  doing  something  big,  something 
with  a  meaning.” 

He  was  rather  rueful. 


cept  it.  However — I  Have  been  study¬ 
ing  you,  watching  you,  Mr.  Templeton. 
I  think  it  would  surprise  you  to  know 
how  much  I  know  about  you  and  your 
work.  What  I  know  leads  me  to  think 
that  you  will — do ” 

Steve  found  himself  eager  to  speak — 
with  nothing  to  say. 

“I  have  no  son,”  Orme  went  on. 
“That  has  troubled  me.  I  have  con¬ 
sidered  the  possibilty  of  Elizabeth’s 
marriage.  I  have  thought  that  her 
husband  might  take  the  place  of  my 
son.  I  have  been  thinking  of  you, 
lately,  with  that  possibility  in  mind.  I 
have  decided  that  you  should  hav'e  a 
chance.  I  should  like  you  to  come  into 
my  office — as  soon  as  you  can,  fairly, 
leave  your  present  work.  If  you  will 
take  lunch  with  me  to-morrow,  we  can 
discuss  details.” 

“Dad!”  said  Elizabeth.  Her  eyes 
were  shining. 

“I — I  don’t  think  I  know  what  to 
say,  sir,”  said  Steve. 

“Let  us  wait,  then,”  said  Orme.  He 
looked  old,  suddenly.  “I  am  tired,  to¬ 
night.  Will  you  come  to  my  office,  at 
one,  to-morrow?” 

“Of  course,”  said  Steve. 

He  was  troubled,  when  he  was  left 
alone  with  Elizabeth.  He  could  not 
share  her  delight. 

“Steve!”  she  said.  “How  wonder¬ 
ful!  Oh,  my  dear,  it’s  the  chance  you 
ought  to  have,  the  chance  to  do  every 
wonderful  thing  I  want  you  to  do,  to 
make  all  my  dreams  come  true - ” 

“Yes — ”  he  said.  “But —  Oh — to 


“You — you  do  want  a  lot,”  he  said. 
“You  know — your  father - ” 

“Oh,  I  do  know,  of  course,”  she  said. 
And  then  she  was  swept,  suddenly,  by 
one  of  her  rare  moods  of  tenderness. 
She  drew  him  down  to  her.  “I  love 
you!”  she  said.  “That,  oh,  that’s  for¬ 
ever  and  ever,  Steve!  Nothing  is  ever 
going  to  change  that!  You  could,  oh, 
you  could  do  anything!  You  could 
fail,  utterly — and  still  I’d  love  you! 
But  I’ve  got  to  do  more  than  love  you, 
Steve!  I’ve  got  to  be  proud  of  you, 
you’ve  got  to  make  me  proud  of 
you - ” 

“Steady!”  he  said.  But  he  wasn’t 
quite  steady  himself.  He  was  awed,  a 
little  frightened.  Here  was  an  emotion, 
naked,  primitive,  stark  in  its  revela¬ 
tion,  that  shook  him. 

Orme  received  the  news  of  their  en¬ 
gagement  with  a  calmness  that  was  al¬ 
most  disturbing.  And  he  was  not  sur¬ 
prised. 

“Yes,”  he  said.  “I  have  seen  that 
this  was  coming.  I  have,  tenta¬ 
tively,  made  some  plans - ” 

Elizabeth  stirred,  uneasily,  and 
looked  at  Steve.  But  his  eyes  were 
fixed,  unflinchingly,  upon  her  father. 

“I  won’t  say  I’m  sorry,”  said  Orme. 
“Regrets  are  useless.  As  useless  as  op¬ 
position  to  the  inevitable.  Only — I 
must  know  that  a  thing  I  oppose,  or 
might  regret,  is  inevitable,  before  I  ac- 


let  him  make  me!  To  owe  a  chance  like 
that  to  you — to  your  loving  me - ” 

“Steve!”  she  said.  “That’s  wrong. 
It  is,  dear,  I  know  it  is.  You’ll  have 
to  make  good,  surely  you  know  dad 
well  enough  to  know  that.  And  Steve, 
you  can  do  such  wonderful  things! 
I’m  so  sure  of  you!  You  can  accom¬ 
plish  so  much!  It’s  just  the  chance, 
the  opening,  that  he  can  give  you!” 

“But  one  wants  to  stand  on  one’s 
own  feet,”  he  said. 

He  took  his  doubts  to  his  luncheon 
with  Orme  next  day.  Orme  disposed 
of  them  by  sheer  strength  of  purpose. 

“You’ll  earn  what  I  pay  you,  and 
more,  or  you’ll  fail  entirely,”  he  said. 
“I  exp)ect  you  to  succeed — and  in  that 
case  you’ll  relieve  me  of  my  greatest 
anxiety.  I  supjjose  the  nightmare  of 
every  man  in  my  position  is  about  the 
same.  We  know  what  we’re  doing,  Mr. 
Templeton,  in  spite  of  all  that’s  said 
about  us.  And  I  know  that  I  wake  up 
in  the  night,  sometimes  in  a  cold  sweat 
that  comes  from  fear — fear  at  the 
thought  of  dying  and  having  all  I’m  do¬ 
ing  crumble  into  ruin  because  there’s 
no  one  to  carry  on  my  work.  A  son — 
that’s  one  of  the  reasons  men  want 
sons.  But  their  sons  fail  them,  some¬ 
times.  They  trust  them,  believe  in 
them,  because  they’re  their  sons.  They 
can’t  try  them  out — as  I  shall  try  you. 
No!  I’m  doing  you  no  favor,  Mr. 
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Templeton!  I’m  tn'ing  to  help  mv- 
self.” 

Once  more  Steve  felt  a  certain  awe. 
Orme  could  inspire  it,  as  could  Eliza¬ 
beth.  The  opportunity  was  extraor- 
dinar>’,  dazzling.  It  was  such  an  op¬ 
portunity  as  is  offered  to  few  men.  He 
owed  it  to  Elizabeth — there  could  be  no 
getting  away  from  that.  .\nd  yet,  he 
must  make  his  own  use  of  it;  she  could 
not  help  him  further.  There  could  be 
no  real  question  as  to  his  decision.  He 
accepted  Orme’s  offer. 

STE\’E  was  not  unconscious  of  reser¬ 
vations  in  Orme’s  acceptance  of  him 
in  the  weeks  that  followed.  He  threw 
back,  once  or  twice,  to  his  first  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  man;  the  impression  Helen 
Dryden  had  given  him.  But  he  found 
it  easy  to  dismiss  such  thoughts  from 
his  mind.  He  saw  in  Orme  now  a  man 
who  had  been  misunderstood,  as  Eliza- 
l>eth  had  said;  a  man  who,  if  he  had 
ever  actually  sought  to  possess  his 
daughter  and  keep  her  to  himself,  had 
surrendered  to  the  invincible  assault  of 
youth  and  love. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  admit  to  himself  that  some¬ 
thing  was  wrong.  V’ery  gradually,  al¬ 
most  imperceptibly,  indeed,  he  grew 
faintly  uneasy.  In  the  lieginning  he 
plunged,  with  a  tremendous  energy,  an 
enormous  degree  of  absorption,  into 
his  new  work.  He  was  upheld,  at  first, 
by  the  incessant  mutability  of  his  new 
work.  Each  day  brought  with  it  a 
sense  of  achievement.  There  was  so 
much  that  he  could  talk  over  with 
Elizal)eth.  ... 

Probably  he  never  really  exorcised, 
although  he  thought  that  he  had,  the 
doubts  that  had  assailed  him  at  first 
when  Orme  had  broached  his  sugges¬ 
tion.  \t  any  rate,  thev  came  back. 
They  came  back  when  he  began  to  have 
a  vague  feeling  that  he  was  held  by  in¬ 
visible  chains;  that  his  feet  were  caught 
in  a  morass  he  could  not  see — and  that 
was  equally  beyond  the  j)erception  of 
Orme  and  others.  Orme  was  never 
impatient;  he  accepted,  with  only  a 
faint  lifting  of  his  eyebrows,  explana¬ 
tions  Steve  had  to  offer  of  minor  fail-, 
ures,  delays.  Indeed,  in  those  early 
days  of  a  curious,  faint,  disillusion¬ 
ment  Steve  was  his  own  harshest  critic 
— and  his  only  one. 

Steve  had  never  indulged  in  illu¬ 
sions.  He  drove  straight  through  the 
complacence  of  Orme  to  the  essential 
fact — which  was  that  he  was  not  mak¬ 
ing  good  in  the  measure  he  demanded 
of  himself,  and  which,  moreover,  Orme 
had  every  right  to  demand  of  him. 
New  doubts  came  to  reenforce  the  ones 
that  had  troubled  him  at  first.  Then 
he  had  wondered  whether  he  was  justi¬ 
fied  in  accepting  Orme’s  offer  because 
of  its  connection  with  his  engagement 
to  Elizabeth.  Now  he  doubted  his  own 
ability  to  succeed— and  that  was  a  cor¬ 
roding  doubt,  and  one  he  -had  never 


known  before.  It  gave  him  sleepless 
nights.  .  .  . 

But  in  his  mind  there  was  something 
far  subtler,  against  which  he  put  up  a 
desperate  resistance.  He  could  not 
quite  banish  a  feeling  that,  in  some 
way,  he  had  been  tricked;  that  there 
was  something  unfair  about  his  failure, 
some  intangible  but  definite  opposition 
to  his  success.  He  was  afraid  of  that 
suspicion;  he  saw  in  it  a  sign  of  weak¬ 
ness.  His  instinct  cried  out  against  the 
voicing,  even  to  him^^elf,  of  such  a  sus¬ 
picion;  he  had  an  ingrained  hatred, 
fierce  and  intolerant,  for  the  workman 
who  blames  his  tools,  the  man  who  fails 
and  charges  failure  to  chance,  to  fate, 
to  a  malign  influence,  to  anything  be¬ 
yond  his  own  control. 

.\nd  yet  his  struggle  was  vain.  Tiny 
proofs,  none  definite  in  itself,  were 
piled,  one  upon  the  other.  In  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  which  he  came  close  to  panic 
he  had  a  flashing  insight  into  what  was 
hapjjening.  He  thought  he  saw  the 
true  quality  of  Orme’s  surrender.  Orme 
was  giving  him,  deliberately,  tasks 
hopeless  of  accomplishment.  Orme  was 
discounting  his  inevitable  failure,  turn¬ 
ing  that  failure  to  account,  weakening 
him  with  Elizabeth,  bringing  about  a 
steady  diminution  of  her  lover’s  stature 
in  her  eyes.  Furious,  driven  by  his 
fear,  he  tried  to  challenge  Orme. 

“I  wish  you’d  lay  your  cards  on  the 
table,  sir!”  he  said.  “Do  you  want  me 
to  fail?  Have  you  some  idea  of  turn¬ 
ing  Elizabeth  from  me?” 

“I  think  I  am  not  called  upon  to  an¬ 
swer  that  question,”  said  Orme,  quietly. 
“I  have  never  argued  with  Elizabeth; 
I  have  never  opposed  her  intimacy  with 
you,  nor  your  engagement.” 

“But  if  she  thinks  I’ve  failed,  if  I’m 
made  to  look  like  a  failure!”  said  Steve. 
“She  wouldn’t  want  me,  then - ?” 

“I  think  she  sets  a  high  value  upon 
a  man’s  capacity  to  succeed,”  Orme  ad¬ 
mitted.  “Is  there  anything  really  im¬ 
portant?  I  am  a  rather  busy  man, 
Templeton.” 

Steve  was  baffled.  .And  he  felt  sin¬ 
gularly  helpless.  He  could  begin,  now, 
to  see  doubt  in  Elizabeth’s  eyes  as  she 
looked  at  him.  It  was  manifest  in  her 
eager  questions,  in  the  sigh  with  which 
she  accepted  his  terse  e.xplanation  of 
the  wreck  of  some  plan  in  which  she 
had  been  interested.  She  had  an 
astonishing  knowledge  of  her  father’s 
affairs.  Often,  now,  he  surprised  her  as 
she  studied  him,  weighed  him,  appraised 
him.  .And,  in  subtle  ways,  she  was 
withdrawing  herself  from  him;  the  har¬ 
mony  of  their  intercourse,  its  flowing 
rhythm,  were  broken - 

She  turned,  more  and  more,  to  her 
father.  Steve,  looking  on,  was 
wretched.  He  was  afraid  to  appeal  to 
her  with  his  idea  of  the  truth,  knowing 
how  impossible  it  would  l.)e  to  convince 
her.  Indeed,  there  were  times  when  his 
own  conviction  was  threatened.  The 
thing  was  grotesque,  when  he  tried  to 
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examine  it  in  the  light  of  cold  reason. 
Men  didn’t  do  the  sort  of  thing  he  sus¬ 
pected  Orme  of  doing.  And  yet — what 
of  the  flash  of  triumph  that  flared  up, 
sometimes,  in  Orme’s  eyes? 

If  Steve  was  wretched,  Elizabeth 
was  as  unhappy  as  he.  Now  there 
were  long,  silent  intervals,  when  they 
were  together,  when  neither  had  any¬ 
thing  to  say.  Two  or  three  times  she 
cancelled  an  engagement  with  him  to  be 
with  her  father.  Steve  had  a  feeling 
that  things  could  not  go  on  so;  that 
some  crisis  was  impending. 

I  'HE  Ormes  were  at  their  place  up  the 
Hudson;  Steve  was  to  be  with  them 
over  Sunday.  On  Saturday  afternoon, 
smarting  under  a  new  defeat,  and  one 
singularly  hard  to  bear,  he  found  them 
both  waiting  for  him.  Elizabeth  was 
eager,  vibrant;  he  had  not  seen  her  so 
for  weeks.  Orme  was  impassive. 
Elizabeth  left  him  with  her  father  after 
she  had  greeted  him. 

“You  saw  Carpenter?”  Orme  asked. 

Steve  nodded.  “He  refused  to  see 
our  side  of  the  case,”  he  said. 

“That  is  unfortunate,”  said  Orme, 
after  a  moment.  “I  shall  have  to  see 
Carp)enter  myself.  I — I  felt  you  would 
be  able  to  handle  Carpenter.  Thursby 
could  have  done  it,  but,  since  some 
one  else  has  tried,  and  failed,  I  shall 
have  to  take  the  time  myself.” 

The  quintessence  of  scorn  was  in  his 
voice.  Steve,  stung  to  a  breach  of  his 
rule  never  to  make  an  excuse,  broke 
out. 

“But,  look  here,  sir!”  he  cried.  “In 
this  case — -” 

“I’m  sorry,”  said  Orme,  gently. 
“But  it’s  not  worth  while  to  discuss 
this,  Templeton.  I  have  found  that 
much  time  is  wasted  when  one  enters 
into  discussions,  when  one  considers 
anything  but  results.  Your  results, 
well,  they’re  rather  disappointing, 
aren’t  they?  We  both  made  a  mistake. 
I  thought  yoy  possessed  certain  quali¬ 
ties  you  do  not.  I  pay  for  my  mis¬ 
takes,  we  all  have  to  do  that.  I  took 
you  from  work  to  which  you  were  ad¬ 
mirably  suited.  We  will  find  such  work 
for  you.  Your  salarx’  will  stand - ” 

Steve  was  left,  raging,  staring  after 
Orme  as  he  went  into  the  house.  His 
face  was  scarlet.  He  hesitated  a  mo¬ 
ment;  then  followed  Orme  through  the 
French  window  into  the  great  living- 
room.  Elizabeth  confronted  him.  He 
almost  brushed  her  aside. 

“Steve!”  she  said. 

“Dear,  I’ve  got  to  see  your 
father,”  he  said.  “We’ve  got  to  have 
this  out,  this  time - ” 


“Wait,”  she  said.  “We’ve  got  to 
have  something  out,  too,  Steve.” 

Her  voice  checked  him.  He  turned 
to  stare  at  her. 

“Oh!”  she  said.  “Steve,  you  know 
it  won’t  do!  We  can't  make  it  do, 
can  we?  I  heard  just  enough.  Steve, 
I’ve  never  been  so  wretched  in  my 
life.  .\nd  it — it's  as  if  I  were  hitting 
you  when  you're  down — but,  dear, 
half  portions  won't  do  for  us!  That's 
as  true  of  you  as  it  is  of  me!  You, 
why  you'd  hate  me  if  I  married  you, 
feeling  the  way  I'd  feel,  the  way  I 
couldn’t  help  feeling!’’ 

“Look  here — ”  he  said,  angrily. 

“Oh,  wait!’’  she  said.  "Steve.  I 
told  you!  I  warned  you!  I  said  I'd 
keep  on  loving  you,  and  I  have,  I  do! 
But  the  rest,  the  things  that  must  go 
with  love,  it's  not  your  fault!  You're 
dear — if  I  were  different — you  see, 
you  can  succeed,  the  way  most  girls 
would  measure  success,  it’s  not  your 
fault  that  I’m  different.  I'm  not  blam¬ 
ing  you,  Steve — I'm — oh.  I’m  wretched 
— I’ve  never  been  so  unhappv  in  mv 
life - ” 

“Elizabeth!”  he  said.  He  went  to 
her,  suddenly,  and  seized  her  hands. 
“You’ve  got  to  listen!  Your  father 
wouldn’t,  but  I’ll  make  him!  And 
you’ve  got  to  understand.  I've  found 
out  to-day  something  I’ve  suspected 
for  weeks.  Do  you  know  what  Helen 
Drx'den  told  me,  the  first  night  I  met 
you?  That  your  father  kept  you  to 
himself,  deliberately,  that  he  wouldn’t 
let  you  have  friends,  because  he  wanted 
you  for  himself — oh — all  that  sort  of 
thing - ” 

“It  isn’t  so!”  she  said,  hotly. 

“I  thought  at  first  it  was — and  then 
I  thought  it  wasn’t,”  he  said.  “And  it 
was!  What  a  fool  I  was,  how  easily 
he  tricked  me!  I  don't  blame  him,  you 
know,  that's  the  funniest  thing  about 
it.  Even  now  I  can't  be  really  angry 
with  him.  But,  my  dear,  it  was  so! 
He  was  ready  to  fight  for  you,  to  do 
anything  to  keep  you.  And - ” 

“But  he  didn't  object  when  we 
were  engaged — and  he  gave  you  the 
greatest  chance.  Steve,  you’ll  make 
me  not  care  for  you  at  all - ” 

“Wait!”  he  said.  “Elizabeth,  stop 
and  think!  Would  your  father  be  such 
a  fool  as  just  to  orbid  you  to  marr>’ 
me?  Wouldn’t  he  know  that  that  was 
the  surest  way  to  make  you  do  it?  Do 
you  suppose  he  didn't  know  you — 
understand  you?  Don't  you  see  that 
he  understood  the  things  you  told  me — 
the  way  you  had  to  feel  about  the  man 
you  loved?” 

“But — ”  Her  protest  died  away. 


For  the  first  time  there  was  doubt  in 
her  eyes. 

“He  knew!”  Steve  cried.  “And  so 
he  set  out  to  discredit  me — to  make  me 
look  like  a  failure  in  your  eyes!  Oh, 
don't  look  like  that!  I  felt  that  way, 
too.  I  hate  a  man  who  blames  any  one 
but  himself  for  his  failures!  I’v^e  been 
fighting  that  suspicion  for  weeks.  But 
to-day  I  found  out.  Carpenter — you 
see,  he  must  have  forgotten  to  coach 
Carpenter.  Because  he  saw  him  a 
week  ago!  I  wasn’t  supposed  to  know 
that — no  one  was  supposed  to  know  it. 
He  told  Carpenter  not  to  do  anything 
until  he  heard  from  him  again.  That 
was  why  I  failed!  .\nd,  knowing  that. 
I'm  sure,  now,  about  other  things - ” 

“Steve!”  she  said.  She  was  terribly 
shaken.  “I  can't  believe  it!” 

But  he  knew  she  did;  he  knew  that 
her  conviction  was  as  absolute  as  his 
own.  .\nd  as  he  looked  at  her  he  was 
swept  by  a  fierce  anger  against  Orme, 
who  had  made  her  suffer  so.  A  step 
behind  him,  on  the  veranda,  made 
him  turn.  He  sprang  through  the 
window. 

“You’ve  got  to  listen  to  me  now!” 
he  said.  “I’m  not  excusing  myself, 
I'm  asking  you  why  you  plannerl  my 
failure  with  Carpenter!  You  see,  he 
ga\e  you  away!  You  didn’t  make  him 
understand.  He  told  me  the  reason  he 
wouldn’t  agree  to  what  we  wanted  was 
that  you  had  told  him  to  wait  until  he 
heard  from  you  again - ” 

Elizabeth  had  followed  Steve  to  the 
veranda. 

“Dad!”  she  said.  “Is  it  true?” 

He  couldn’t  meet  .  her  eyes.  He 
nodded,  sullenly. 

Steve  caught  Elizabeth  to  him  as  she 
turned,  gropingly,  toward  him. 

“Look  here!”  he  said.  His  voice  was 
high,  triumphant;  the  conquering  note 
of  youth,  eternally  triumphant  over 
struggling  age,  was  in  it.  “I — I’ve 
learnt  something  I  ought  to  have  known 
all  along.  Elizabeth — he  was  pretty 
nearly  right,  you  know,  I  didn’t  de- 
ser\'e  you  when  I  was  willing  to  take 
what  your  father  was  giving  me — 
hrowing  in  with  you!  I  was  right 
when  I  wanted  to  keep  on  for  myself. 
And  now  I'm  going  back,  of  course. 
I  may  make  good — I  may  fail.  Which¬ 
ever  I  do.  I'll  do  myself,  by  myself, 
for  myself  and  you!  We — we’ll  be 
making  a  new  start,  in  a  clean 
book - ” 

“You  needn't  worry,  Elizabeth,” 
said  Orme.  “Perhaps  you’ll  want  to 
wait  and  see — both  of  you.  But  he’ll 
make  good!  I — he  told  the  truth  about 
me!  But,  by  God — when  I  lose  I  pay!” 


XKe  Camera  m  KKaki 

What  it  does,  how  it  is  used,  and  how  photography  has  come  to  be  the  most  vital  thing  in  modem 
warfare.  An  entertaining  and  surprising  article  by  Edward  Hungerford — in  the  July  number. 
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UNDER  the  SPREADING 
CHESTNUT  TREE 


Drawings  by  Ralph  Barton 
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Ax  OLD  Scotchman  was  acting  as  guide 
to  an  American  tourist  who  was  traveling 
through  Scotland.  Sandy  found  great  <lif- 
ficulty  in  pleasing  his  employer,  for  no 
matter  what  point  of  interest  he  took  him 
to  see.  it  was  nothing  in  comparison  to  what 
the  American  had  already  seen  in  the 
United  States. 

I'inally  Sandy  took  him  to  see  Loch 
Kathrine  that  supplies  the  city  of  Glasgow 
with  the  finest  drinking-water  in  the  world. 

"Ha’e  a  drink  o’  that,  mon.  ye  ha’ena 
water  like  that  in  New  York.” 

The  American  drank  long,  and  when  he 
had  finished  he  turned  to  the  old  Scotch¬ 
man  and  said.  “Say.  Sandy,  that’s  the 
finest  water  I’ve  ever  tasted.  If  we  had 
this  lake  in  New  York  we  would  make  a 
fortune  out  of  it. 

“Week  sir.”  said  Sandy;  “ye  can  easy 
get  it  there.” 

•  "Impossible.” said  the. \merican.  “How 
in  the  world  could  I  take  a  lake  to  New 
York?” 

“Wecl.”  said  Sandy,  “ye  cud  lay  a  two- 
inch  pijH'  frae  here  to  New  York  an'  if  ye 
can  suck  as  well  as  ye  can  blow,  ye’ll  ha’e 
it  there  in  no  time.” 


A  STOUT  Irishwoman,  bearing  a  num¬ 
ber  of  bundles,  entered  a  crowded  street¬ 
car  in  Chicago.  The  only  sign  of  a  seat 
she  could  find  was  a  small  space  at  the 
right  of  a  smartly  dressed  youth.  Into 
this  space,  sufficient  only  for  an  individual 
of  ordinarj’  size,  the  stout  lady  squeezed 
herself,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
youth. 

.\fter  a  moment  or  so  the  Irishwoman 
produced  a  cheese  sandwich,  which  she 
pnKceded  to  devour  with  everj'  evidence 
of  relish.  Whereupon  the  youth  gave  her 
a  look  of  ineffable  disgust  and  drew  the 
skirts  of  his  overcoat  closer  to  him. 

“I  suppose,  me  lad.”  good-naturedly 
said  the  woman,  “that  ye’d  prayfer-r  to 
have  a  gintleman  sittin’  next  to  ye?” 

“1  certainly  would,”  snapped  the  youth. 

“So  would  I,”  calmly  responded  the  fat 
woman. 


EDITOR'S  y^OTE — Though  the  sign  ts  the  Chestnut  Tree,  no  story  is  harred  hy  its  youth  W'o  wtli  gladly  ^ay  for 
available  ones.  Address  all  manuscripts  to  "The  Chestnut  Tree."  enclosing  stamPed,  addressed  envelope. 


XW  O  San  Francisco  negroes  were  discuss¬ 
ing  the  possibilities  of  being  drafted. 

“  ’Tain’t  gwine  do  ’em  any  good  to  pick 
on  me,”  said  Lemuel  sulkily.  “.Ah  cer¬ 
tainly  ain’t  g%vine  do  any  fightin’.  .Ah 
ain’t  lost  nothin’  oveh  in  France.  .Ah 
ain’t  got  any  quarrel  with  a-n-ybody,  and 
Uncle  Sam  kain’t  make  me  fight.” 

Jim  pondered  over  this  statement  for  a 
moment.  “A’ou’  right,”  he  said  at  length. 
“Uncle  Sam  kain’t  make  you  fight.  But 
he  can  take  you  where  de  fightin’  is, 
and  after  that  you  kin  use  you'  own 
judgment." 


An  .ATL.ANT.A  woman  was  standing  on 
her  back  porch  one  beautiful  spring  morn¬ 
ing.  She  did  not  appear  to  be  happy  or 


contented.  She  confided  her  restlessness 
to  her  old  darky  housekeeper:  “I  do 
wish  I  could  go  away!  I  certainly  need  a 
change!” 

“Look  heah,  chile,”  said  the  old  mammy. 
“Wot  yo’  wanta  git  ’way  from?  Dis  heah 
beautiful  house?  Dese  heah  lubbly  chil- 
lun?  Wot  yo’  wanta  git  ’way  from?  A’o’ 
gotta  lug  yo’se’f  ’long  whereber  yo’  go!” 


It  W.AS  the  youngster’s  first  experience 
at  Sunday-school  and  he  sat  eagerly  watch¬ 
ing  the  superintendent  illustrate  the  lesson 
on  the  board.  The  superintendent  drew 
the  path  to  heaven — one  straight  line — 
and  started  the  figure  of  a  man  on  it. 
Gradually  the  man  became  larger  and 
larger,  and  finally  when  he  arrived  at  the 
gate  of  heaven  he  could  not  get  in.  Where¬ 
upon  the  superintendent  turned  to  his 
small  audience  and,  in  a  tragic  and  sorrow¬ 
ful  tone,  said:  “A’ou  see,  he  is  so  puffed 
up  with  sin  that  he  can  not  enter.” 

“Tr>'  him  sideways,  mister!”  called  out 
the  youngster. 
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Is  This  Your  Problem?  cfet] 


Are  you  figuring  close  to  make  ends  meet?  Are  you 
satisfied  with  constant  day-in-and-day-out  drudgery? 

Would  it  make  you  happier  if  you 
had  $50  a  month  extra  to  spend? 

You  can  have  it — easily!  Sell  us  your  spare  time. 
We  pay  you  liberal  commission  and  salary  for  look¬ 
ing  after  new  and  renewal  Everybody’s  subscriptions 
in  your  neighborhood.  Many  subscriptions  now 
come  to  us  direct  because  our  staff  of  local  represent¬ 
atives  is  not  big  enough  to  handle  all  the  business. 

In  1918  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  people  will 
subscribe.  Everybody’s  is  in  great  demand.  It  is 
helping  people  to  better  understand  conditions  in 
Europe.  It  furnishes  entertainment  and  amusement. 
It  helps  to  make  better,  red-blooded  American 
citizens — and  costs  only  $1.50  a  year. 

There’s  a  place  for  it  in  every  home— this  year,  next  year,  every 
year.  The  door  to  a  permanent  income  is  open  to  you.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  our  representatives  are  finding  life  more 
enjoyable,  because  in  their  spare  time  they  earn 

0  1  the  extra  money  they  need. 

If  you  have  a  few  spare  hours,  let  us  tell  you 
_  j  how  to  turn  them  into  real  money.  Write  for 
MJi  1  full  particulars  to-day. 


El 


THE  RIDGWAY  COMPANY 

Box  64,  Spring  and  Macdougal  Su.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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POETRY  of  the  WAR 


MEN  OF  THE  BLOOD  AND  MIRE 


®y  DANIEL  M.  HENDERSON 

WHOM  the  draft  rejected; 
We  who  stay  by  the  stuff; 
We  who  measure  our  manhood 
And. find  that  it  isn’t  enough; 

We  who  are  gray  and  burdened ; 

We  whom  the  trades  require — 
Will  you  permit  us  to  hail  you, 
Men  of  the  Bkxxl  and  Mire? 


We  of  the  thundering  forum; 

We  of  the  pen  and  press; 

We  who  are  pouring  our  utmost 
Into  our  land’s  success; 

We  of  the  Cross  and  Triangle, 
Lofty  in  deed  and  desire — 
God,  how  we  shrivel  before  you. 
Men  of  the  Blood  and  Mire! 


Aye,  we  are  square  with  conscience — 
We  are  reservists  all; 

Aye,  when  your  ranks  are  gaping, 

We  will  fight  where  you  fall; 

Yet,  while  we  wait,  your  altar 
Flames  in  the  gas  and  fire — 

We  are  the  shade  of  your  glory, 

Men  of  the  Blood  and  Mire! 


STRANGE 

Sy  MARY  STEWART  CUTTING 

CTRANGE,  in  the  clutch  of  Hate, 
Strange,  with  a  world  at  War, 

That  we  should  love  so  many 
We  never  love^l  before! 

Home-reft  boys  in  the  camps — 

Not  only  your  son  and  mine. 

But  all  who  are  mates  with  Courage, 
All  who  wear  her  Sign; 

And  the  soldiers  “Over  There,” 

From  lands  we  have  not  known, 

Fighting  for  us  in  the  trenches — 
They  are  one  with  our  own. 

Men  who  are  moaning  in  pain. 

Ill,  and  broken,  and  blind; 

Little  children  who  hunger. 
Sorrowing  womankind — 

Ours  is  the  need  to  succor 
And  ours  are  the  wounds  to  bind. 

And,  oh,  the  call  to  the  heart 
Of  the  foreign,  cross-marked  field, 

With  each  unnamed  soldier  resting 
On  Honor,  as  a  shield! 

Strange,  in  the  clutch  of  Hate, 
Strange,  with  a  world  at  War, 

That  we  are  loving  so  many 
We  never  loved  before! 


THEN 

®y  JESSICA  ROYER 

TN  TWILIGH'r  gray  I’ll  meet  you  on  the  path. 
When  the  contrite  world,  repentant  of  its  wrath. 
Returns  to  sacred  plains  of  j)eace; 

And  nations,  glad  in  their  release. 

Find  nations’  need  grown  kindred  with  our  own 
Deep  longing  to  relight  the  fires  of  home. 

And  I  shall  place  in  yours  my  quiet  hand, 

And  climb  beside  you,  till  at  last  we  stand. 

Deep  breathing,  waiting,  hearts  at  rest, 
Before  the.  brown  house  on  the  crest. 

And  in  dear,  dusty  r»K)ms  so  empty  grown, 
Together  we’ll  relight  the  fires  of  home. 


“WHEN  THERE  IS  PEACE' 

®y  AUSTIN  DOBSON 

‘"VT^HEN  there  is  Peace,  our  land  no  more 
VV’ill  l>e  the  land  we  knew  of  yore.” 
Thus  do  our  facile  seers  foretell 
The  truth  that  none  can  buy  or  sell 
And  e’en  the  wisest  must  ignore. 

When  we  have  bled  at  every  pore. 

Shall  we  still  strive  for  gear  and  store? 

Will  it  be  heaven?  Will  it  lie  hell? 

When  there  is  Peace? 

This  let  us  pray  for,  this  implore: 

That,  all  base  dreams  thrust  out  at  door, 

W’e  may  in  loftier  aims  excel 
And,  like  men  waking  from  a  spell. 

Grow  stronger,  nobler,  than  before. 

When  there  is  Peace. 

—  Rt^rinttd  hy  courttiy  of  tht  author  and 
with  tho  permission  of  the  London  "Spectator,** 


WITH  THE  SAME  PRIDE 

®y  THEODOSIA  GARRISON 

/^NE  star  for  all  she  had, 

And  in  her  heart 
One  wound — yet  is  she  glad 
h'or  all  its  smart 
.As  they  are  glad  who  bear 
The  pangs  of  birth 
That  a  new  soul  and  fair 
May  come  to  earth. 

Seeing  she,  too,  was  one 
Who  from  Death’s  strife 
Granted  hex  first-born  son 
Proudly  to  Life. 

Now  with  that  vqry  faith 
Life  justified. 

She  grants  a  son  to  Death 
With  the  same  pride. 
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FOR  GRUB  AND  GUNS 

By  Harold  Titus 

A  HUNDRED  men  in  uniform^  supervising  the  handling  of  food,  cloth-  week  to  its  study,  .\bout  that  time 
low  over  note-books  on  the  ing,  horse  equipment,  and  the  thousand-  the  Storage  Committee  of  the  Council 

wide  arms  of  benches  in  a  odd  items  that  this  corps  procures  and  of  National  Defense  called  on  Professor 

.  college  class-room;  one  on  distributes.  They  may  serve  in  can-  Bursley  to  aid  them,  interested  other 

the  platform  before  them,  tonment  or  mobilization  camp  on  this  educational  institutions,  and  arranged 

an  eye  on  his  watch,  the  other  on  his  side  as  highly  specialized  clerks  or  as  a  meeting  of  college  heads  with  repre¬ 
notes,  dictating  as  rapidly  as  they  can  storekeepers  who  receive  supplies  from  sentatives  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance 

follow.  depot  and  arsenal.  and  Quartermaster-General.  College 

He  talks  in  what,  to  you,  would  be  The  majority  will  go  over  there,  after  college  responded:  Dartmouth; 
jargon:  of  incoming  papers  which  may  ordnance  men  and  quartermasters,  to  Harvard;  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
be  requisitions  from  units,  of  requisi-  serv'e  in  offices  and  warehouses  as  parts  vania;  Penn  State;  Chicago  Uni- 
tions  for  individual  equipment,  of  of  that  intricate  clerical  machinen,"  versity;  the  state  universities  of  Illi- 
armament  records,  the  return  branch  which  keeps  the  fighting  forces  nois,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  The 
He  gages  the  company  before  him,  equipped.  Others  will  be  in  the  trans-  Ann  Arbor  plan  was  used  as  a  founda- 
increasing  the  s|>eed  of  his  delivery  portation  service,  riding  mules  with  tion,  augmented  at  the  suggestion  of 
until  a  head  is  lifted  in  protest  or  query;  wagon  companies,  motorcycles  with  the  Army  bureau  chiefs;  the  courses 
then  repeats,  slackens  and  proceeds,  motor  trains,  living  on  military  rail-  were  made  full-time  work  and,  under 
accelerating  again.  Time  is  precious,  ways.  Each  will  be  specifically  charged  the  supervision  of  men  detailed  by  the 
On  the  campus  a  clock  strikes,  and  with  some  job  designed  to  insure  move-  Chief  of  Ordnance  and  Quartermaster- 
from  the  corridors  comes  the  shuffle  of  ment  of  material  only  on  authorization.  General,  classes  were  run  through  in 
feet  as  a  regiment  of  undergraduates,  delivery  to  the  proper  person,  the  the  briefest  time  possible.  Northwest- 
their  hour’s  task  completed,  shift  from  securing  of  required  receipts  that  ern  University,  the  University  of  Pitts- 
room  to  room,  from  subject  to  subject,  records  may  be  kept,  and  safe,  quick  burg,  the  University  of  California, 
Not  so  with  these.  The  one  on  the  transportation,  in  proper  amounts,  and  Oregon  .\gricultural  College  fell 
platform  has  announced  a.  new  division  Some  will  work  with  the  finance  into  line  later. 

of  his  matter:  Supplies  division.  division,  arranging  pay-rolls,  buying.  The  groups  which  elect  these  classes 

“One:  Storehouse  branch,”  he  con-  accounting.  Some  will  be  concerned  comprise  all  manner  of  men.  Attor- 
tinues.  .“A,  issuing  house;  B,  receiving  with  mail  and  records  at  bases.  A  few  neys,  manufacturers,  bankers,  produc- 

room - ”  may  find  themselves  in  the  remount  tion  engineers,  farmers,  journalists. 

And  so  on,  for  another  hour.  section,  furnishing  mules  and  horses  teachers,  salesmen  have  enrolled.  They 

Nothing  picturesque,  no  action,  no  to  all  branches  of  the  Army.  learn  army  organization  thoroughly; 

suggestion  of  war.  Why  the  olive  Whatever  the  soldiers  of  the  line  they  master  the  theor\’  of  army  paper- 

drab?  What  have  these  men  to  do  may  use,  be  it  socks  or  canned  goods  work,  which  means  the  devices  by 
with  the  clash  of  arms?  or  gas  masks,  or  shells  for  big  guns,  which  the  flow  of  materials  is  con- 

just  this:  They  are  being  prepared  these  men  will  hav^e  a  hand  in  getting  trolled;  they  are  instructed  in  methtxls 
for  a  service  without  which  the  National  it  to  them.  They  won’t  be  conspic-  of  storing  goods,  with  particular  atten- 
Army  would  be  helpless;  for  that  uous  in  the  news  stories,  they  won’t  be  tion  to  the  rigid  requirements  for 
branch  whose  function  it  is  to  furnish  decorated  for  bravery,  but  without  ordnance  supplies.  Manufacturing  con- 
the  field  forces  with  the  means  to  meet  their  bit  battles  could  not  be  fought.  cerns  have  cooperated  by  opening  their 

and  destroy  the  enemy.  In  the  spring  of  1Q17  colleges  began  factories  and  warehouses  to  the  men. 

Supplies!  The  major  problem  of  searching  for  the  places  they  might  The  best  that  American  industry'  has 
modern  warfare.  Without  supplies  the  best  fill  in  the  emergency  which  con-  developed  in  handling  goods  has  been 
best-drilled  army  in  the  world  would  fronted  the  country.  Much  was  being  made  accessible, 
fall  of  its  own  weight;  and  to  deliver  done  in  medicine,  in  chemistry,  in 

them  at  the  proper  place  and  time  engineering  branches  to  prepare  men  TN  NOVEMBER  the  Quartermaster- 
requires  men  who  have  been  trained  for  military  service.  In  some  instances,  General’s  office  made  plans  for 
for  their  jobs  just  as  intensively  as  where  Harv'ard  is  a  striking  e.xample,  the  ojjening  of  its  own  training-camp 
soldiers  of  the  line  are  coached  in  theirs,  the  institution  threw  itself  directly  into  at  Jacksonville,  Florida,  and  called  a 
Without  fanfare,  with  ne.xt  to  no  pub-  the  work  of  training  men  to  fight.  stop  to  further  instruction  elsewhere, 
licity  at  all,  a  chain  of  colleges  and  Late  in  April,  J.  .A.  Bursley,  professor  This  made  it  possible  to  double  the 
universities  that  stretches  between  the  of  mechanical  engineering  at  the  Uni-  munber  being  schooled  for  the  Ord- 
two  oceans  has  been  enlisted  where  versity  of  Michigan,  announced  a  nance  Department, 
men  are  taught  to  render  service  in  the  special  course  in  storage  methods.  Just  recall  that  the  ordnance  mate- 
Ordnance  Department  and  Quarter-  aimed  particularly  at  training  men  in  rials  alone  for  the  United  States  Army 
master  Corps.  .At  intervals  of  six  weeks  army-stores  practise.  Professor  Burs-  will  require  a  base  depot  in  France 
these  schools  are  sending  out  a  total  ley  is  a  Plattsburg  man;  he  knew  which  will  necessitate  an  e.xp)enditure 
of  from  four  to  five  hundred  men  who  enough  of  military'  affairs  to  appreciate  of  twenty'  millions.  Consider  the  ton- 
have  undergone  a  high-pressure  course  the  significance  of  an  army’s  supply  nage  that  will  pass  through  such  a 
of  study  that  has  given  them  a  founda-  division.  For  y'ears  he  has  been  bring-  station,  then  of  the  number  of  men 
tion  uywn  which  can  be  based  that  practi-  ing  the  problem  of  the  manufacturer  who  will  be  needed  to  handle  it  prop- 
cal  training  at  arsenal,  dep)ot,  or  canton-  into  his  class-rooms,  and  this  was  his  erly  to  avoid  waste,  delay',  confusion, 
ment.  which  will  make  them  indispen-  opportunity  to  bring  in  another  prob-  Without  them  the  .Army'  would  be 
sable  in  this  problem  of  grub  and  guns,  lem:  that  of  an  unready  nation  forced  immobile,  unfed,  unsupplied.  By 
Many'  of  these  men  will  never  see  to  maintain  an  army  in  the  field.  schooling  these  men  the  .American  uni- 

France.  They  may  be  detailed  to  .A  group  of  undergraduates  elected  versity' has  rendered  the  Army  a  service 
quartermaster  depots  in  this  country,  the  work,  devoting  several  hours  each  of  incalculable  value. 
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Eventually,  and  in  fragments,  the 
story  got  itself  told — the  story  you 
already  know  And  after  it  was  told 
they  talked  about  it  for  a  while. 

“People  don’t  take  things  the  way 
they’re  supposed  to,  do  they?”  Jean 
said  thoughtfully.  “Hugh  and  I  didn’t; 
and  now  you  don’t.  I’ve  done  some¬ 
thing  that’s  supposed  to  be  terribly 
wicked  and  dangerous,  and  you  aren’t 
angry  or  shocked  at  all.” 

Then,  “Mother,  that  isn’t  because 
you  don’t  believe  it?  You  don’t  think 
because  I  could  go  on  so  long  without 
understanding,  that  it’s  just  a  little- 
girl  thing  and  that  I  don’t  really  under¬ 
stand,  even  now?  I  wasn’t  jealous,  you 
see.  That  was  what  I  went  by.  I 
liked  Helena,  because  I  thought  he  was 
fond  of  her;  because  I  thought  she 
made  him  happy.  I  thought  she  was 
what  he  wanted.  But  when  I  found  he 
wanted  me  .  .  . 

“Mother,  if  it’s  wrong  to  love  him, 
then  there’s  nothing  I  could  do  that 
would  make  me  any  wickeder  in  my 
heart  than  I  am  now.  I’m  ready  to 
do  anything  he  wants  me  to  do.  .Any¬ 
thing — that  will  make  him  happy. 
What  becomes  of  me  doesn’t  matter. 
It’s  like  what  the  preachers  used  to 
say:  ‘Rejoicing  to  be  damned  for  the 
glor)'  of  God.’  That’s  what  I  mean. 
You  must  l)elieve  it,  mother.” 

Her  mother  quieted  the  girl’s  vehe¬ 
mence  just  with  the  pressure  of  her 
hand.  Before  she  sp)oke,  she  smiled. 
“You  come  by  it  honestly,  Jean  dear¬ 
est.  Had  you  forgotten — or  didn’t  you 
ever  know — that  you  wouldn’t  have  to 
e.xplain  that — to  me?  Why,  lamb,  I 
was  just  your  age — almost  to  the  week 
— when  I  defied  my  mother — told  her 
I  didn’t  care  whether  she  disowned 
me  or  not;  whether  I  ever  saw  her 
again  or  not,  or  any  of  her  family  or 
friends — anrl  ran  off  with  Roger.  We 
did  it  on  what  he  had  left  of  a  month’s 
salary,  around  eighty  dollars  it  was,  and 
the  first  thing  we  bought  out  of  it  was 
a  complete  outfit  of  clothes  for  me  so 
that  I  could  send  everything  I’d  worn 
away  from  home  back  to  mother  in  an 
express  package.  Neither  of  us  was 
marrierl  to  any  one  else,  of  course, 
but  I’m  not  sure  that  that  would  have 
mattered  much,  granted  that  we’d  had 
a  chance  to  fall  in  love  honestly  and  in 
g(xxl  faith,  first.  I’d  never  had  a  father 
long  enough  to  count.  I’d  been  badly 
spoiled — indulged — brought  up  soft. 
But  I’d  have  followed  Roger  barefoot 
and  in  rags,  and  gloried  in  it.” 

“I’ve  known  all  that,  of  course, 
always,”  Jean  said  in  a  voice  of  won¬ 
der.  “Only  I  never  tried  to  think  what 
it  meant.  I  couldn’t  have  understood 
it,  I  suppose,  till  now.”  She  put  her 
head  down  again  on  her  mother’s 
shoulder  and  clutched  her  in  a  tight 


-  {Continued  from  page  64)  - 

embrace.  “Then  all  you  have  to  do  is 
remember,  and  you’ll  understand,  too. 
Remember  hard,  mother!” 

Ethel  winced  at  that,  but  she  resisted 
the  girl’s  attempt  to  sit  up  and  inquire 
into  the  cause.  “No,  lie  still.  It’s  all 
right.  Only — ‘remember,’  Jean?  How 
old  do  you  suppose  you'll  be  at  forty- 
two?  Beyond  love  and  the  hunger  for 
it?  It  looks  different  to  you  now,  but 
looking  back,  from  then,  it  won’t.” 

It  was  getting  close  to  the  dinner 
hour  and  old  Mrs.  Crawford  made  a 
point  of  punctuality,  but  they  stole  as 
many  minutes  as  they  dared  just  to 
sit  there  close — closer  than  ever  they 
had  been  before — in  the  dusky  silence. 
•At  the  end  of  it  Ethel  gave  Jean  the 
one  word  of  counsel  she  had  to  offer: 

“Remember  that  when  two  people 
love  each  other  completely,  it  isn’t  p>os- 
sible  for  either  one  to  make  a  sacrifice 
for  the  other.  You’re  willing  to  do 
anxUhing  to  make  him  happy;  willing 
to  be  ostracized,  disgraced,  damned — 
for  him.  I  know.  But  his  happiness 
can’t  be  had  at  that  price.  No  more 
than  yours  could  be,  by  letting  his  life 
be  spoiled  and  broken.  Any  sacrifices 
you  make  will  be  the  sacrifice  of  both 
of  you.  No  one  told  that  to  Roger  and 
me.  It  was  life  that  pointed  it  out  to 
us  as  we  went  along.” 

CHAPTER  TWENTY- EIGHT 

Hugli  and  Greg  Understand  Each 
Other 

ILEEN  had  no  idea  how  important 
the  matter  was  that  Gregory  dele¬ 
gated  to  her  upon  his  unforseen  depar¬ 
ture  for  New  A'^ork,  Sunday  morning.  He 
had  asked  her  to  take  a  certain  paper  to 
Hugh,  secure  his  signature  to  it,  and 
mail  it,  registered  and  by  special  deliv¬ 
ery,  to  an  address  that  he  gave  her 
in  New  York.  The  fact  that  Gregory 
wantetl  it  done,  and  that  it  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  business,  gave  it,  so  far  as  she 
was  concerned,  a  paramount  impor¬ 
tance.  It  never  occurred  to  her  to 
leave  off  trx’ing  when  her  first  attempt 
to  find  Hugh,  on  Sunday,  was  baffled, 
nor  did  she  think  of  telegraphing  to 
Greg,  and  asking  for  further  instruc¬ 
tions.  She  simply  kept  on  tr\’ing  to 
get  that  signature,  day  after  day,  at 
the  house  and  at  the  laboratory.  And 
though  it  is  true,  as  I  have  said,  that 
she  was  horrified  at  the  discovery  of 
Helena’s  misconduct,  which  her  quest 
entailed,  the  thing  that  was  still  in  the 
foreground  of  her  mind,  as  she  sat  at 
home  late  Friday  afternoon,  awaiting 
her  husband’s  return,  was  the  fact  that 
she  had  failed  to  get  that  signature. 
She  was,  absurdly,  more  indignant  with 
Hugh  for  being  inaccessible  when  there 
was  something  Gregory  wanted  of  him, 
than  over  his  failure  to  look  after  his  wife. 


Was  Gregor>'  coming  home  just  be¬ 
cause  she  had  failed?  Had  the  trip  to 
New  A'ork  been  in  vain?  For  the  want 
of  that  signature  was  a  fortune  to  be 
lost,  as  a  battle  was  once,  in  the  school 
reader,  for  the  want  of  a  horseshoe  nail? 

He  was  very  glad  to  see  her.  That  was 
plain  enough.  There  was  no  lack  of 
ardor  about  his  embrace.  Perhaps  he 
didn’t  know  that  the  paj>er  hadn’t  been 
sent — supposed  all  the  while  that  it  was 
safe  at  its  destination!  She  hadn’t 
thought  of  that. 

But  no.  He  was  worried  about  some¬ 
thing,  she  could  see;  was  preoccupied, 
anyhow;  had  something  on  his  mind. 
She  braced  herself  and  made  her  con¬ 
fession.  “I  didn’t  get  that  paper 
signed,  Gregory.  I  couldn’t  find  Hugh.” 

All  he  said  at  first  was,  and  without 
full  attention,  “Oh,  that  doesn’t  mat¬ 
ter.”  Then,  waking  up  a  little,  “A^ou 
couldn’t  jiftd  Hugh!  VV’hat  do  you 
mean?  Where  is  he?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  she  said.  “Nobody 
seems  to  know.” 

“Oh,  he  must  be  somewhere.  Did 
you  tr\'  the  laborator\’?” 

“I  should  think  1  did.  I’ve  been 
out  there  ever>'  day.  It’s  locked.  It’s 
always  locked.” 

“How  about  the  phone?  Don’t  they 
answer?” 

“Sometimes,  now.  WTien  they  do, 
they  just  say  he  isn’t  there.” 

“Did  you  tell  them  who  you  were?” 
he  asked. 

The  thing  that  was  wearing  through 
Fileen’s  nerves  was  the  fact  that  he 
seemed  to  be  taking  her  failure  so 
little  seriously.  She  assured  him,  sub¬ 
duing  her  excitement  as  well  as  she 
could,  that  she  had  told  them  who  she 
was  and  had  made  it  clear  to  them  that 
her  errand  was  of  first  importance. 

“Oh,  well,  don’t  you  worry,”  he  said 
soothingly.  “It’s  not  a  matter  of  much 
importance,  anyway.  But  I  imagine 
they’ll  tell  me  where  he  is.  I’ve  really 
got  to  see  him.  To-night,  if  possible.” 

He  said  it  soothingly,  but  that  was 
not  the  effect  it  produced.  Her  eyes 
filled  up  with  tears,  as  she  said  rag¬ 
gedly: 

“It  wasn’t  important!  .And  I’ve  been 
having  this  perfectly  horrible,  detest¬ 
able  time  with  Helena.”  She  broke  off 
there,  a  shudder  and  a  sob  all  mixed 
together. 

Greg  took  her  in  his  arms,  called  her 
pet  names,  tried  to  comfort  her,  apolo¬ 
gized  for  having  given  her  an  exag¬ 
gerated  idea  of  the  importance  6f  the 
business,  all  without  success.  And  it 
gradually  came  over  him  that  there  was 
something  in  the  situation  that  he 
didn’t  know  about. 

“What  about  Helena?”  he  asked. 
“A’^ou  don’t  mean  she’s  been  rude  to 
you?” 
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“  ‘Rude!’  ”  said  Eileen  with  another 
shudder.  “Oh,  Greg,  it’s  horrible!  It’s 
unbelievable!  Would  be,  if  I  hadn’t 
seen  it!’’ 

“Tell  me  about  it,”  he  said  quietly, 
and  just  his  manner  of  giving  the 
command  steadied  her  so  that  she 
could. 

“I  went  there  Sunday  afternoon, 
after  I  couldn’t  get  into  the  laboratory'. 

I  asked  the  maid  for  Hugh  and  she  said 
he  wasn’t  at  home.  .And  then  I  asked 
for  Helena.  She  said  she’d  find  her, 
and  was  gone  quite  a  long  time.  She 
asked  me  to  sit  down  in  the  drawing¬ 
room,  hut  I  didn’t,  because  I  only 
meant  to  stay  a  minute. 

“Greg,  you  know  that  mirror  up  on 
the  landing  of  the  stairs  in  their  house, 
built  in  the  wall  on  the  bias?  Well,  I 
heard  her  coming  at  last,  and  looked  up. 
I  looked  up  when  I  heard  her  step. 
There  was  a  man  with  her.  .And  before 
I  could  look  away,  he’d  kissed  her.  It 
was  very  quick  and  furtive  and — nasty. 
He  took  her  by  the  neck  with  one  hand, 
and  when  he’d  done  it,  he  tiptoed  away. 
I  heard  him.  And  she  came  down¬ 
stairs,  looking — oh,  wicked!  There  was 
a  smell  of  cigar-smoke  in  her  clothes 
and  in  her  hair.  It  almost  made  me 
sick.  She  said  she  didn’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  Hugh,  except  that  he 
wasn’t  at  home.  She  supposed  he  was 
at  the  laboratory.  I’d  better  try  there 
if  I  wanted  him. 

“And  she  asked  me  if  I  wouldn’t 
come  in  and  sit  down.  She  didn’t  say 
anything  about  the  man  being  there. 
But,  of  course,  I  didn’t.  I  wanted  to 
get  out  into  the  air  again, 

“Greg,  he’s  been  there  ever  since. 
.At  least  I  think  he  has.  I’ve  been 
back  at  the  house  twdee.  I  thought  I 
had  to  go  if  there  was  any  chance  of 
finding  Hugh.  Once  I  saw  him,  and 
once  only  I  smelled  his  cigar  again. 
He’d  just  gone  stealing  out  of  the  room 
before  I  came  in.  .And  Hugh  hasn’t 
been  home  at  all!  At  least  Helena 
says  he  hasn’t.  That  was  Sunday,  and 
this  is  Friday.” 

She  heard  Greg  say:  “By  God!”  and 
read  some  unguessed  intention  in  his 
dark  face. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?”  she 
cried. 

His  manner  instantly  became  cool 
again.  “I’m  going  out  for  a  little 
while,”  he  said.  “Don’t  you  worry 
about  it,  dearest.  Forget  it,  if  you  can. 
Don’t  think  of  it  again.” 

She  asked  him,  timidly,  if  he  wouldn’t 
surely  be  hack  for  dinner. 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  said.  “Don’t 
wait  for  me.” 

She  had  to  stop  to  dry  her  eyes  and 
powder  her  nose  before  she  could  fol¬ 
low  him  down-stairs  (she  didn’t  want 
any  casual  servant  she  might  meet  to 
see  that  she’d  been  cr\'ing  in  the  hour 
of  her  husband’s  return),  and  he  was 
just  going  out  the  door  in  his  big  ulster 
and  with  his  big  thick  walking-stick 


hooked  over  his  arm,  when  she  caught 
her  last  glimpse  of  him. 

.A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  he  rang 
his  brother’s  doorbell  and  was  promptly 
admitted  by  one  of  the  maids.  It  hap¬ 
pened  he  knew  her.  She’d  worked  for 
his  mother  once.  So  the  first  e.xchange 
of  words  between  them  was  his  “Goixl 
evening,  Martha,”  and  her  “Gotxl 
evening,  Mr.  Corbett.”  .And  then, 
“Mrs.  Corbett  at  home.-*”  he  asked. 

The  maid  said  she  thought  Mrs.  Cor¬ 
bett  would  he  coming  down  for  dinner 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  volunteered  to 
find  her. 

“No  hurry,”  said  Greg.  She  hesi¬ 
tated,  and  with  a  gesture  offered  to 
help  him  out  of  his  coat.  But  he  said, 
“No,  I’m  not  going  to  stay,”  and  strode 
across  just  as  he  was,  into  the  drawing¬ 
room. 

It  all  happened  ver>’ quickly — quicker 
than  it  can  be  told,  almost.  Certainly 
before  the  man,  who  had  been  lounging 
very  much  at  ease  in  a  big  leather  easy 
chair  before  the  fire,  could  get  himself 
together  to  meet  the  emergency;  almost 
before  he  could  get  to  his  feet,  for  he 
had  sat  quite  still  for  a  paralyzed  mo¬ 
ment  after  he  had  heard  the  maid  say 
“Mr.  Corbett,”  trying  to  decide  what 
line  to  take.  .And  anyhow,  the  appa¬ 
rition  of  Gregory — six  feet  and  nearly 
three  inches  tall — huge  and  formidable 
enough  even  without  that  great  ulster, 
and  the  heavy  walking-stick  that  was 
in  his  hand,  was  enough  to  account  for  a 
blink  and  a  gasp.  He  hadn’t  vizual- 
ized  any  such  man  as  that,  nor  reck¬ 
oned  upon  him.  He  had  to  swallow 
before  he  spoke.  Then: 

“Mr.  Corbett?”  he  said.  “My  name’s 
Gilrain.  I’m  an  old  friend  of  your 
wife’s — go  hack  to  the  San  Francisco 
days.  You’ve  heard  her  speak  of  me, 
I  guess.  She  says  she — told  you  I  was 
going  to  be  here  for  a  while.” 

“I’m  not  Mrs.  Corbett’s  husband,” 
Gregory  said.  “I’m  her  husband’s 
brother.” 

There  was  an  electrical  intensity  in 
the  silence  that  followed  this  state¬ 
ment.  Gregory,  standing  still  and 
looking  steadily  at  the  other  man,  was 
thoughtfully  weighing,  among  other 
alternatives,  the  wisdom  of  dragging 
Helena’s  guest  out  to  the  front  door 
and  kicking  him  down  the  rather  long 
flight  of  stone  steps.  .And  the  guest, 
as  was  apparent  from  the  way  he 
clenched  his  hands  and  moistened  his 
lips  with  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  had  a 
clairvoyant  perception  that  this  project 
was  being  considered.  There  wasn’t  the 
smallest  question  in  his  mind,  any  more 
than  there  was  in  Gregory’s,  that  Greg¬ 
ory  could  do  it  if  he  chose. 

But,  in  the  silence  came  the  sound  of 
Helena’s  step  on  the  stair,  and  Gregorv’, 
with  no  preliminary  notions  at  all, 
strode  into  the  hall  to  meet  her.  Gil¬ 
rain,  hesitating  whether  to  follow  or 
not,  dropped  back  rather  limp,  into  the 
big  chair  again. 
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Gregory  said,  with  only  a  nod  of 
greeting,  “I  understand  Hugh  isn’t 
home.  Can  you  tell  me  where  to  find 
him?” 

Even  to  Helena,  his  sudden  emer¬ 
gence  through  the  drawing-room  dcxir, 
was  formidable.  Was  Gilrain  in  there? 
Had  Gregoiy’  seen  him?  She  didn’t 
know.  It  wasn’t  as  easy  to  treat  him 
with  insolently  smiling  defiance  as  it 
had  been  to  treat  that  slip  of  a  wife 
of  his. 

“Why,”  she  said,  “I  don’t  know 
whether  he’s  coming  to  dinner  or  not. 
He  hasn’t  been  home  much  lately.  He’s 
likely  to  be  at  the  laboratoiy^  I  sup¬ 
pose.”  Then  she  came  the  rest  of  the 
way  down-stairs  and,  in  the  interval, 
got  herself  a  little  lietter  in  hand. 

“We’re  just  sitting  down  to  dinner,” 
she  said.  “He  may  come.  Won’t  you 
stay?” 

“I  think  not,”  he  said.  “But,  if  I 
may.  I’ll  telephone.” 

The  instrument  was  at  the  end  of  the 
hall  and  he  went  back  to  it  quickly, 
hardly  waiting  for  his  sister-in-law’s 
curt,  “Of  course!”  But  even  as  Helena 
said  the  words  her  eyes  left  him  and 
sought  the  drawing-room  doorway, 
looking  for  Gilrain,  or  signaling  to  him, 
he  couldn’t  make  out  which. 

He  called  the  laboratory  number  from 
memory  and  got  immediate  connection. 
It  was  Hugh  himself  who  answered. 

Gregor)'  said,  after  telling  who  he 
was,  “I  want  to  talk  with  you  to-night. 
At  once.  It’s  a  matter  of  great  impor¬ 
tance.” 

“I’ve  just  this  minute  been  calling 
your  house,”  said  Hugh,  “to  tell  you 
the  same  thing.  But  Eileen  said  she 
thought  you  were  already  on  your  way 
out  here.” 

“I  came  to  your  house,  instead.  I’m 
there  now.”  Gregory  paused  there; 
then,  with  a  significant  edge  to  his 
voice,  went  on,  “I’ll  come  out  to  the 
laboratory,  or  I'll  wait  here  for  you, 
just  as  you  please.” 

“Oh,  come  out  here,”  said  Hugh. 
“If  you  haven’t  your  car  with  you 
you  can  find  a  taxi  around  the  comer.” 

T-T  ELENA  was  still  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  when  Gregoiy’  came  back 
from  the  telephone,  and  Gilrain  nowhere 
in  sight ;  lurking  around  the  corner  in  the 
drawing-room  he  must  be.  Some  sort 
of  communication  had  passed,  no  doubt, 
between  them,  while  he  was  at  the  tele¬ 
phone.  The  woman  had  got  herself 
thoroughly  in  hand  again;  color  was  in 
her  cheeks  and  an  insolent  spark  in  her 
eyes.  She  looked  wicked,  just  as  Eileen 
had  said. 

“Is  he  coming  hom.e?  Or  are  you 
going  to  the  laboratoiy?”  she  asked. 

“I’m  going  to  him.  Good  night.” 

She  said  “good  night”  in  reply,  but 
did  not  move  toward  the  door  with 
him.  She  had  not  moved  when  he 
closed  it. 

The  laboratoiy*  door  was  locked,  but 


a  man  was  waiting  down  in  the  ma¬ 
chine-shop  to  let  Gregor}'  in,  and  con¬ 
duct  him  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 
Hugh  sang  out  from  the  head  of  them, 
“Come  up.” 

It  was  symptomatic  of  something 
unusual  in  the  atmosphere  between 
them,  that  the  two  brothers  gripped 
hands.  Demonstrations  of  that  sort 
weren’t  their  rule. 

Hugh’s  first  words  were,  “I  hope  you 
haven’t  had  dinner.  Because  I  haven’t. 
I  don’t  believe  I’ve  eaten  a  meal  this 
week.  But  I’ve  ordered  a  real  one 
to-night  for  the  two  of  us.  There’s  a 
little  saloon  around  the  corner  where 
they  have  a  man  that  really  understands 
steaks.” 

“No,  I  haven’t  dined,”  said  Greg. 
“I’ll  be  glad  of  a  steak.”  Then  he 
added:  “You’re  looking  first-rate.” 

There  was  not,  it  may  be  noted,  the 
faintest  doubt  in  Gregor}’’s  mind  that 
Hugh  knew  the  essentials,  at  least,  of 
what  had  been  going  on  in  his  house 
during  the  past  week.  That  convic¬ 
tion  took  possession  of  his  mind  the 
moment  Hugh  said  over  the  telephone 
that  he  wanted  to  see  him  that  night 
about  a  matter  of  importance.  His  re¬ 
mark  now,  about  Hugh’s  looks,  meant 
a  great  deal  more  than  it  said.  There 
was  a  clear  brightness  in  the  younger 
brother’s  eyes,  a  ring  of  confident  au¬ 
thority  in  his  voice,  that  made  it  plain 
to  Gregory  that  he  had  risen  to  the 
situation — had  his  plans — knew  just 
what  he  was  about. 

“You  wouldn’t  have  said  that  half 
an  hour  ago,”  said  Hugh.  “I’ve  just 
had  my  first  news  since  Saturday 
morning.”  Then  he  called  down  the 
stairs,  “Come  up  and  set  the  table, 
Fred.  We’ll  be  ready  for  dinner  as 
soon  as  it  comes  along.”  And  at  the 
man’s  “All  right,”  Hugh  led  the  way 
into  the  librar}'.  Fred  came  along  too 
and  with  an  expedition  evidently  th^, 
result  of  practise,  set  the  table,  produc¬ 
ing  his  materials  from  a  sort  of  kitch¬ 
enette  that  opened  off  the  library. 

There  was  something  curiously  at¬ 
tractive  about  that  library'.  There  was 
not  an  article  in  it  that  made  any 
esthetic  pretensions,  but  the  total  of 
it  produced  an  effect  of  homeliness  and 
comfort.  Eileen,  in  her  mystical  way, 
might  have  said  that  this  was  because 
a  man  was  happy  here — secure — con¬ 
tent.  Hugh  himself  produced  an  effect 
at  variance  with  Gregory’s  habitual 
thoughts  about  him;  an  air  of  “know¬ 
ing  what  was  what.”  One  who  saw  him 
here  wouldn’t  think  of  sighing  over  him 
as  “poor  old  Hugh.”  And  he  “did 
himself,”  as  the  English  would  say, 
“rather  well”  out  here,  too.  This  man 
— Fred — whatever  his  other  functions 
might  lie — was  doing  the  work  of  a 
man-ser\'ant  very  effectively. 

His  presence  in  the  room  made  it,  of 
course,  impossible  to  talk,  so  Greg’s 
eyes  lazily  followed  him,  with  the  sense, 
just  faintly  stirring,  of  recognition. 


When  they  heard  a  knock  on  the 
street  door  down-stairs — with  dinner, 
doubtless — and  he  went  to  answer  it, 
Hugh  asked:  “Do  you  remember  him?” 

“I’ve  been  half  thinking  I  ought  to,” 
said  Gregor}'. 

“He’s  Jean’s  burglar,”  Hugh  re-  ! 
minded  him.  “He  came  out  and  asked 
for  a  job  two  or  three  months  ago;  had  i 
another  one,  but  thought  he’d  like  to 
work  for  me.  I  hadn’t  heard  anything 
of  him  in  years,  but  I  was  very  glad  ; 

to  get  him,  of  course.  He’s  an  abso-  i 

lutely  first-class  tool-maker  and  ma-  j 
chinist,  and  he  can  make  a  shot  at  any¬ 
thing.  He’s  the  only  one  of  us  that 
keeps  regular  hours — seven  to  seven.”  | 

“You’re  not  afraid  of  him,  then?”  S 

“I  don’t  know  anybody,”  said  Hugh,  ' 
“whose  loyalty  I’d  rate  any  higher.” 

TT  was  the  dinner  that  had  knocked,  j 
'*■  and  the  two  brothers  now  settled  i 
down  to  do  justice  to  it — a  big  thick  i 
steak  apiece,  a  platter  of  fried  potatoes,  i 
a  pie  and  a  pot  of  coffee.  They  could  ij 
eat,  those  big  Corbetts,  and  it  was  their  jj 
habit  to  treat  food  seriously.  Fred  was  j 
dismissed  as  soon  as  they  were  fairly  j 
settled,  sure  that  they  had  ever}’thing 
they  wanted  within  reach,  but  e.xcept 
for  an  occasional  word  of  friendly,  idle  j 
reminiscence,  there  was  no  attempt  to  | 
talk  until  they  had  finished.  Then  | 

Gregory  lighted  a  cigar  and  Hugh  ;! 

loaded  his  pipe. 

“You’ve  something  you  want  to  talk 
over  with  me,  as  well  as  I  with  you,” 
Hugh  said  after  a  little  silence.  “Tell  I 
me  your  story  first.”  ? 

Gregory  was,  for  a  moment,  pro-  i 
foundly  disconcerted.  It  was  true  he  j 
had  wanted  to  talk  with  Hugh.  He  had 
come  from  New  York  intent  upon  that  ii 
interview  as  the  first  step  in  a  course  I 
he  was  determined,  if  possible,  to  fol-  1 
low.  But  it  was  also  true  that  he  had 
forgotten  his  intention  so  completely, 
since  his  talk  with  Eileen,  that  he  i. 

could  hardly,  now,  bring  it  back  to  !; 

his  mind  at  all.  Certainly,  though,  a  j 

discussion  of  Hugh’s  wife  and  of  Hugh’s  j 

honor  should  be  begun  by  Hugh  him-  i 

self  and  upon  his  own  terms.  ;j 

So  Gregory  began,  rather  vaguely;  ]| 

but  presently  he  got  into  his  stride,  jj 

The  thing  really  was  near  his  heart,  j 

Nearer  than  any  abstraction  e.xcept  | 

Corbett  &  Co.  had  ever  come  to  it.  i 

“I’ve  been  talking  to  some  men  in  I 
New  York,”  he  said,  “who  know  the 
real  truth  about  what’s  going  on  over  j 
there — in  France,  I  mean — as  well  as 
anybody  does,  and  it  looks  pretty  * 
black  to  them.  The  French  military 
authorities  didn’t  mean  to  defend  Ver¬ 
dun.  They  thought  it  was  hopeless. 

It  was  the  proliticians  who  saw  they 
didn’t  dare  let  it  go;  that  the  whole 
French  morale  would  cave  in  if  they 
did.  So  it’s  a  desperate  thing.  They’re 
probably  going  to  lose  it  anyway. 

“And  the '  English  haven’t  got  up 
steam  yet.  They  aren’t  ready  to  start 
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Here  Is  One  . 

Of  ttie  Worlds 
Greatest  Inventions 

Hundreds  of  armless  people  all  over  the 
world  today  pursue  their  normal  occupations. 
Their  salary  and  efficiency  are  not  lessened. 
They  wear  the 


aay\£A/ 


i»  a  pkotoaraphic  re¬ 
production  of  Mr.  Came*’ 
etonature  u'rttten  with  a 
CARSES  ARTIFICIAL 
ARM. 


Carnes  Artificial  Arm 


—  the  best  substitute  for  the  natural  arm  ever 
invented.  Only  arm  havinK  full-finKer  motion 
hand.  turninK  and  bending  wrist  and  bending 
elbow.  Indorsed  by  surgeons  and  used  by 
.Allied  Governments  for  returned  soldiers. 
Awarded  Gold  Medal  at  San  Francisco 
San  Diego  and  London 

Every  armless  person  should  get  our  big  cata¬ 
logue  A  A,  fully  illustrated.  .Sent  free  to  any  address. 

CARNES  ARTIFICIAL  LIMB  CO. 

65  Caraet  BMf..  904-06  E.12tk  St..  Kansu  City.  U.S.A. 


IS  HE  CRAZY? 

The  owner  of  a  large  plantation  in  Mississippi, 
where  the  fine  figs  grow,  is  giving  away  a  few 
five-acre  tracts.  The  only  condition  is  that  figs 
be  planted.  The  owner  w'ants  enough  figs 
raised  to  supply  a  co-operative  canning  factory. 
You  can  secure  five  acres  and  an  interest  in  the 
canning  factory  by  writing  the  Eubank  Farms 
Company,  1137  Keystone,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  They 
will  plant  and  care  for  your  trees  for  ^.(Ki  per 
month.  When  your  trees  are  in  bearing,  your 
profits  should  be  #l,(i0u  per  year.  Some  think 
tins'  man  is  crazy  for  giving  aw  ay  such  valuable 
land,  but  there  may  be  method  in  his  madness. 


Good  memory  is  abeolntely 
^essential  to  success  .for  Mamory 
is  Powsr*  Test  “ 
your  memory!  1  will 
send  you  Free  my  Copy- 

r^hted  Memory  and  C^ncontra- 
tloo  Teat,  also  Free  illoatrated  book 
How  to  Remend>er  aarpoa .  faces, atudies  4 
—  develop  WiU,  ^If-ConMence,  Ready! 
ech  and  Tltouffnt.  Wr< . 


s.for  Mamory 

.t 


Speech  andThougnt.  Write  todlay.  Address 

pUsonieaoiT  Scliool  1758  Chi^o 

T^ff  I^C  Developed,  Printed  and  Enlarged  by 

r  lljllfld  I’roinpt, 

low-priced,  perfect.  Send  your  name  for 
full  details.  Sample  roll  developed  10c.  Roanoke  Photo 
Finishing  Cl'.,  214  Bell  Ave.,  Roanoke.  V'a. 


Cartoon." .  Cotnm*'rcial . 
per  and  Maeuine  11- 
K  Paa'.el.  Crayon 
a  of  Fashions,  rilam 
money.  B^Mall  or  Laeal 


OuiXiUslt 


•Hsful  stude 


WRITE  THE  WORPX  fOR  A  XON6 


We  write  music  and  assist  in  securing  publisher’s  ac¬ 
ceptance.  Submit  poems  on  war,  love  or  any  subject. 

CHESTER  MUSIC  COMPANY 

638  South  Dearborn  8t..  Suite  266.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


We’ll  Send  You  a  Lachnite 
— Just  Send  Your  Name! 


Don’t  send  a  penny.  Ju.st  send  us  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  We'll  send  a  sparkling  Lachnite  Gem  mounted 

in  a  solid  Rold  rine,  prepaid,  riirht  to  your  home.  When  it  comen 
you  merely  deposit  8.3.71)  with  the  postman.  Wear  the  rioR  ten 
full  days.  If  yew  or  any  of  uour  friends  can  tell  it  from  a  dia¬ 
mond,  send  it  bark.  Your  deposit  will  he  returned  immedintely. 
If  you  keep  the  rinir  you  pay  only  62.U0  a  month  until  $15.75  has 
been  paid. 

Send  your  name  now.  Tell  us 
rite  I  oaay  •  <>f  these  Rold  nnirs  you 

wish  fladies'  or  men's).  Give  us  the  size  of  your  hnger. 

HAROLD  LACHMAN  CO. 

12  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Dept.  A-101  Chicago,  lUiiioii 


an  offensive  in  their  sector  that  will  take 
the  pressure  off  the  French.  They 
won’t  be  ready  till  next  summer,  and 
it  looks  as  if  that  w’ould  be  too  late. 
If  the  French  collapse  we’ll  have  to 
go  in,  whether  we’ve  got  a  pacifist  in 
the  White  House  or  not.  The  Germans 
are  simply  playing  with  us  in  this  sub¬ 
marine  business.  They’re  stalling  to 
hold  us  off  until  they’ve  finished  up 
the  French.  Then  they’ll  tear  up 
their  promises  about  respecting  neutral 
shipping,  and  start  sinking  everything, 
regardless.  If  we  stand  for  that,  and 
wait  till  they’ve  starved  out  England, 
then  they'll  take  us  on  by  ourselves. 
The  Kaiser  has  said  that,  in  so  many 
words,  to  Gerard.  Said  he  wouldn’t 
stand  any  nonsense  from  us  after  he 
got  his  hands  free. 

“And  where  will  we  be  then?  Hog- 
fat  with  money,  and  without  any  de- 
j  fense  at  all.  But  it  won’t  come  to 
j  that!  We’re  going  to  be  in  the  war 
j  ourselves — up  to  the  neck — before  the 
j  year’s  out.  Well,  that’s  preliminary. 

I  may  be  wTong  about  it.  My  dope 
may  be  wrong.  But  it’s  what  I  be- 
liev'e. 

“Now,  here’s  where  we  come  down 
I  to  brass  tacks.  There’s  an  idea  for  a 
new  kind  of  a  tractor  for  military  pur¬ 
poses.  As  a  fighting  thing,  I  mean; 
armor  on  it,  guns  in  it.  They’ll  want 
an  immense  lot  of  them.  There’s  no 
question  of  a  contract.  The  thing 
hasn’t  gone  through  yet.  But  if  it 
does,  they’ll  want  ’em.  My  God, 
they’ll  want  ’em!  And  they’ll  want 
!  ’em  quick. 

“Well,  my  proposition  is  that  we  get 
ready.  Take  an  absolutely  blind  chance. 
It’ll  mean  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  money  in¬ 
vested;  new  land,  new  buildings,  new' 
equipment,  and  that  money’ll  have  to 
come  out  of  our  own  jeans.  And — this 
:  is  what  I  want  you  to  understand — 
not  a  ghost  of  a  guarantee  that  we’ll 
ever  get  it  back.  Just  a  blind  chance, 
as  I’ve  said.  As  a  business  proposition, 

I  it’s  indefensible.  If  it  weren’t  that  we 
I  three,  you  and  father  and  I,  own  every 
!  share  of  Corbett  &  Co.,  I  couldn’t 
I  consider  it. 

I  “I  remember  your  having  said  once 
that  you  thought  grandfather’s  trust 
I  involved  something  more  than  his 
money.  That  sounded  wild  to  me 
then,  I  admit.  I  didn’t  see  it  at  all. 
Well,  I’ve  changed  since  then.  This 
war  has  begun  to — get  me.  Especially, 
i  I  suppose,  now  that  the  kid’s  over  there. 

'  The  old  game  of  making  our  annual 
!  statement  every  year  show  better  than 
it  showed  the  year  before  doesn’t  seem 
quite  the  only  game  to  play.  There’s 
;  a  better  one,  and  I  want  to  get  into  it. 
But  I’ve  got  to  know,  first,  how  it 
I  strikes  you.’’ 

Hugh  had  not  interrupted  once. 

'  Gregory  had  been  talking  with  averted 
gaze,  a  little  self-conscious  and  ashamed 
over  the  betrayal  of  emotion  he  knew 
his  voice  was  making.  But  now, 


looking  up,  he  needed  no  words  for  his 
answer.  Hugh’s  face  was  alight.  A 
brightness  of  tears  was  in  his  eyes.  He 
thrust  a  big  hand  across  the  table,  for 
his  brother’s.  “You  didn’t  really  doubt 
how  it  w'ould  strike  me,  did  you?” 

“Oh,  I  didn’t  suppose  you’d  care  a 
damn  about  the  money,”  Gregory  ad¬ 
mitted.  “But  I  wasn’t  quite  sure  how 
you’d  feel  about  the  war.  I  thought 
perhaps,  you  didn’t  believe  in  war.” 

“I’ve  been  pretty  slow  coming  to  see 
it — what  it  was  going  to  mean  to  us,” 
Hugh  said.  “Up  to  four  or  five  months 
ago — well,  it  horrified  me  and  made  me 
blue — but  it  was  something  I  kept  tr>’- 
ing  to  ignore.  But  then — I  was  waked 
up.  And  lately  I’ve  been  thinking  that 
w'hen  I  could  get  free,  over  here,  the 
best  thing  I  could  do  would  be  to  fol¬ 
low  Carter.  I  think  that’s  one  way 
of  waking  us  up;  getting  us  ready. 
I’m  not  quite  clear  about  it.  That’s 
one  of  the  things  I  thought  we’d— get 
to,  perhaps,  to-night. 

“I’ve  felt  I  had  a  job  here,  you  see. 
But  that’s  finished  now;  I  think  it  is. 
I  think  that  this  last  week  has  fin¬ 
ished  it.” 

He  hesitated  there,  a  little  awk¬ 
wardly.  It  wasn’t  as  easy  to  tell  about 
Corbettite  to  Gregory  as  it  had  been 
to  tell  it  to  Jean.  The  strong-box  that 
had  his  samples  in  it  stood  upon  his 
desk.  He  got  up  and  fetched  it — it 
was  heavier  now  than  it  had  been — 
and  laid  it  on  the  table  in  front  of 
Gregor}’. 

“Open  it,”  he  said. 

Gregory  lifted  the  hinged  cover. 
“What!”  he  began.  But  literally,  he 
could  not  command  another  word. 
Could  only  stare,  blankly,  across  at  his 
brother. 

He  hadn’t  had  the  faintest  doubt 
that  the  subject  Hugh  was  leading  up 
to  was  his  disastrous  marriage.  Every¬ 
thing  Hugh  had  said,  refracted,  as  it 
was,  by  that  fi.xed  idea  of  his,  bore 
that  interpretation.  Even  when  he  left 
the  table  and  fetched  the  strong-box, 
there  was  in  Gregory’s  mind  the  wild 
notion  that  it  would  be  found  to  con¬ 
tain  letters,  from  or  to  Helena;  incrimi¬ 
nating  evidence  of  some  sort.  It  wasn’t 
a  notion  he  had  time  to  develop  or 
examine  before  he  lifted  the  cover  and 
saw  the  bits  of  dull  metal  w’hich  the 
box  contained.  The  effect  on  his  mind 
was  that  of  a  collision.  For  a  moment 
it  simply  stopped. 

Hugh  had  not  sat  down  again;  had 
gone  back  to  the  desk  and  was  busy 
reloading  his  pipe.  “It’s  a  phase  of 
lead,  that  stuff  in  there,”  he  said,  “with 
a  completely  different  set  of  charac¬ 
teristics.  It’s  as  plastic  as  lead,  but 
immensely  harder.  It’s  the  ideal  bear¬ 
ing-metal,  I  think.  The  tests  I’ve 
made  indicate  that.  I’ve  been  work¬ 
ing  at  it  for  two  years — on  the  track 
of  it.  Six  months  ago  I  was  getting 
it  half  the  times  I  tried.  Now  I  can 
get  it  ever}’  time.  I  know'  how  it’s 
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done.  It’s  only  in  this  past  week  I’ve 
really  made  sure  of  it.  But  I  am  sure 
now.” 

Something  automatic  in  Gregory’s 
mind  turned  up  the  observation,  “I 
suppose  if  you  could  make  it  in  quan¬ 
tities,  and  cheap  .  .  .  How  much 
does  it  cost  a  pound  to  produce  it?” 

‘‘I  haven’t  an  idea,”  said  Hugh, 
taken  aback  by  this,  to  him,  novel 
aspect  of  his  discovery.  ‘‘I  suppose 
that  what  I’ve  got  in  that  bo.x  has  cost 
me  as  much  as  so  much  gold  would 
have.” 

Gregory’s  mind  was  coming  to  life. 
“.And  that’s  what  you’ve  been  doing 
this  last  week,  shut  up  in  here  so  that 
no  one  could  get  a  word  through  to 
you!  Playing  with  that  stuff!  Man, 
don’t  you  know  what’s  been  happening 
in  your  own  house!  Don’t  you  know 
that  your  wife’s  got  a  lover!  That 
he’s  been  living  there  with  her  all  the 
week!” 

Hugh’s  pipe  dropped  to  the  floor. 
Slowly  his  face  went  white.  He  sat 
back  limply  against  the  edge  of  the 
desk.  ' 

“Are  you  sure  of  that?”  he  asked. 
“.Are  you  sure  that’s  true?” 

“Yes,  I’m  sure,”  Gregory  said  more 
gently.  “As  sure  as  it’s  ever  possible 
to  be  in  a  case  like  that.  I’m  sorr\'  I 
spoke  like  that.  I  thought  you  knew. 

I  thought  that  was  what  you  wanted 
to  talk  to  me  aljout.  I’ve  just  come 
from  there,  you  see.  From  your  house. 
I’ve  seen  him.  He  thought  I  was  you. 
Thought  I  was  the  husband  he’d  dis¬ 
honored.  And  he  stood  there  looking 
at  me  like  a  rat  in  a  corner,  thinking 
I  meant  to  kill  him,  I  suppose.  I’d 
have  done  it  gladly  enough,  only  .  .  .” 

Hugh  picked  up  his  pipe,  and,  with 
shaking  hands,  lighted  it.  Then  slowly 
went  round  to  the  swivel-chair  that 
stood  before  his  desk,  and  sat  down. 
After  a  minute  he  struck  another 
match  and  held  it  to  the  bowl  of  his 
pipe,  but  did  not  draw  upon  it.  And 
he  did  not  say  a  word. 

Silence  was  not  endurable  and  Greg¬ 
ory  began  to  talk.  He  told,  in  some¬ 
what  fuller  details  than  I  have  re¬ 
ported,  the  story  that  Eileen  had  told 
him,  his  manner  as  dry  and  matter-of- 
fact  as  he  could  make  it.  .All  Hugh 
needed,  he  felt,  was  time  and  the  reac¬ 
tion  of  anger  wduld  come.  .A  glow  of 
determination  in  place  of  this  white, 
passive  bewilderment. 

But  the  glow  did  not  come. 

“The  man  told  me  he  was  an  old 
friend  of  hers,”  Gregory  observed  pres¬ 
ently.  “He  pretended  to  think  that 
she  had  told  me  all  about  him  Told 
you,  that  is.  He  thought  I  was  you. 
He  said  his  name  was  Gilrain.”  Then, 
“Have  you  ever  heard  of  him?” 

“Not  his  name,”  said  Hugh.  “But 
it’s  quite  true  that  she  did  telephone 
to  me,  last  Saturday,  that  she  ex¬ 
pected  some  one  for  a  visit.  She  asked 
if  I  was  coming  home  for  dinner.  I 
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was  just  getting  this  new  set  of  experi¬ 
ments  laid  out,  and  I  forgot  all  about 
it  ” 

“By  God!”  said  Gregory  under  his 
breath.  Then: 

“Look  here,  Hugh!  You’ve  got  to 
do  something  about  this.  If  I  can 
help,  tell  me  what  you  want  me  to  do. 
That’s  what  I  came  out  here  for.” 

“I  know,”  said  Hugh  laboriously, 
“and  I’m  much  obliged.  But  you 
can’t — help.  I’ve  got  to  think  the  thing 
out.” 

“Let  me  help  with  that.” 

“I  can’t.  There’s  more  to  it  than 
you  know,  or  than  I  could  explain. 
I’m  getting  my  bearings  now.  It’s 
coming  clear  what  I  have  to  do.  I’ll 
be  all  right.  You  go  along  home.  I’ll 
get  on  better  by  myself.” 

Gregory  came  over  and  sat  on  the 
end  of  the  desk  close  beside  him. 

“Hugh,”  he  said,  “you  aren’t  play¬ 
ing  with  the  idea  of  letting  her  get  away 
with  it,  are  you?  The  rotten  idea  that 
she’s  entitled  to  that  if  she  wants  it? 
That’s  well  enough  for  these  free-love 
swine  that  we  read  about.  This  is 
your  wife — Mrs.  Hugh  Corbett!  That’s 
the  name  she’s  dragging  in  the  dirt.” 

He  paused  there,  waiting.  Then 
in  a  sudden  blaze  of  passion: 

“Damn  you,  Hugh!  You  had  a  right 
to  pick  her  out  of  the  gutter.  But 
you’ve  no  right,  now  you’ve  married 
her,  to  let  her  go  back  there.” 

Another  silence.  Then: 

“.Ml  right.  I’ll  go.” 

“You’re  all  wrong,”  said  Hugh,  “but 
you’ve  a  way  of  coming  out  right,  at 
the  end.  Wait  a  minute  and  I’ll  go 
along  with  you,  if  you’re  walking.” 
“VVhere?”  Gregorv'  asked. 

“Home!”  said  Hugh. 

CHAPTER  T'WENTY-NINE 

Helena  Risks  Too  Far 

'^HE  table  -  linen  under  Gilrain’s 
hands  had  the  cool  sheen  of  satin. 
The  glass  whose  stem  his  thick  fingers 
handled  gingerly  in  fear  of  breaking 
was  full  of  the  best  champagne  he  had 
ever  tasted.  Wonderful  food  was  be¬ 
fore  him. 

Helena,  across  the  table  there,  was 
incomparably  the  most  beautiful  wom¬ 
an  he  had  ever  seen,  and  more  beautiful 
than  she  had  looked  to  him  before. 
He  had  never  seen  her  dressed  like  this 
before.  Tonight  she  had  come  down 
as  if  for  a  ball  or  a  great  dinner.  Her 
sleeveless  gown,  cut  ver>'  low,  was  of  a 
curious  shade  of  blue,  dark  yet  bright, 
vdvid  yet  variable.  Even  his  untaught 
eyes  discerned  a  harmony  in  which  it 
took  a  part  with  the  jade  earrings  she 
wore,  and  the  jade  pendant  that  hung 
in  the  cleft  of  her  bosom,  and  her  hair, 
and  the  dusky  olive  color  of  her  skin, 
which  darkenerl  into  mysterious  shad¬ 
ows  in  the  candle  light. 

She  was  his,  that  woman.  His  mis¬ 
tress.  Utterly  his,  and  had  been  ever 


since  that  first  night  when  she  had 
brought  him  home  with  her.  One  of 
the  easiest  of  his  conquests.  The  in¬ 
credible  augury  that  had  been  in  her 
smile  after  she  had  broken  away  from 
his  hands  and  struck  him,  that  night 
in  the  little  room  over  the  drug  store — 
a  week  ago  tonight,  that  was — had 
come  to  pass.  It  seemed  that  she  had 
meant  from  the  very  first  that  it  should. 
Her  attitude  now,  as  she  lounged  over 
the  table,  her  bare  arms  stretched  to¬ 
ward  him,  her  clasped  hands  within 
easy  reach  of  his,  her  shoulders  con¬ 
tracted  so  that  the  silken  line  of  her 
gown  sagged  even  more  than  it  was 
meant  to  do,  was  an  insolent  procla¬ 
mation  of  their  intimacy. 

He  had  dreamed  stories  like  that; 
but  this  thing  had  hapi>ened!  To  him! 
.\nd  yet  the  only  real  comfort  he  had, 
in  this  moment,  the  only  wholly  pleas¬ 
urable  sensation,  was  the  pressure 
against  his  thigh  of  that  little  revolver 
of  his. 

They  had  sat  down  to  dinner  as  soon 
as  Gregory  Corbett  left  the  house. 
She  had  given  him  no  chance  even  to 
suggest  anything  else;  a  mere  direction 
to  one  of  her  servants  had  compelled 
him  to  follow  her  out  without  an 
audible  protest.  .\11  through  dinner, 
too,  the  servants  had  constantly  been 
about;  hardly  out  of  the  room,  so  that 
he’d  had  no  chance  to  talk  with  her. 
It  hadn’t  happened  like  that  before. 
It  hadn’t  happened  tonight.  She  had 
managed  it — without  appearing  to. 
By  some  mysterious  social  resource 
that  he  didn’t  understand.  His  hurry 
had  affected  nothing.  She  had  gone 
through  the  dinner  with  all  the  lazy 
deliberation  of  complete  security.  .\nd 
that  enormous  brother-in-law  of  hers 
had  gone  off,  the  better  part  of  an  hour 
ago,  now,  to  tell  her  husband  what  he 
so  plainly  suspected!  What  was  her 
game?  VVTiat  the  hell  was  her  game? 

Now,  though,  with  the  dessert  and 
the  coffee,  the  servants  were  finally 
dismissed.  Now  they  could  talk. 

“You  didn’t  make  much  of  a  din¬ 
ner,”  she  observed.  “.\nd  your  last 
night,  too;  when  I  had  tried  so  hard  to 
make  it  nice.  I’m  afraid  Gregory 
spoiled  your  appetite.”  There  was 
mockery  but  no  real  malice  in  her  tone. 
A  sort  of  lazy  amusement,  if  such  an 
emotion  were  credible  in  the  circum¬ 
stances. 

“I’ve  never  seen  the  man  yet  that  I 
was  afraid  of.  I  wasn’t  afraid  of  him. 
But  yon  were — that  was  plain  enough 
— when  you  saw  him  there.” 

“It  took  my  breath,  for  a  minute.” 
she  admitted.  “I’d  forgotten  they 
were  so  big.” 

“They?” 

“Gregorv-  and  Hugh.  They’re  about 
of  a  size.  If  anything,  Hugh’s  the 
stronger,  they  say.  Oh  he  could  wring 
your  neck  as  easily  as  he  could  wring 
mine,  if  it  came  to  that.” 

It  was  with  an  uncontrollable  jerk 


that  he  thrust  back  his  chair  and  slid 
forward  to  the  edge  of  it. 

She  laughed,  outright;  a  hard  laugh 
with  the  edge  of  a  sneer  in  it.  “But 
he  won’t,”  she  added.  “That’s  what 
he  never  does.  He — thinks,  instead.” 

He  made  an  effort — not  very  suc¬ 
cessful — to  drop  back  into  an  easier 
attitude,  but  her  strange  eyes  no  longer 
mocked  him.  They  had  darkened  into 
a  sombre  revery. 

Here  was  his  chance — the  chance  he 
had  awaited  so  impatiently — to  talk 
with  her.  .And  it  was  high  time. 
Every  moment  put  him  in  deeper 
jeopardy.  He  knew  what  he  ought  to 
say;  what  he  ought  to  do. 

He  ought  to  ask  her  for  the  monev. 
His  money.  Bertsche’s  money.  He 
ought  to  take  it  and  go,  without  wait¬ 
ing  another  minute.  .And  thank  his 
stars  if  he  was  not  too  late.  But  this 
was  not  what  he  wanted  to  do.  He 
had  another  idea — a  bigger  idea.  One 
that  would  provide  for  this  adventure 
of  his  an  ending  as  strange  as  its  be¬ 
ginning  had  lieen.  VV’as  it  sheer,  rank 
madness — or  the  only  sensible  thing  a 
man  in  his  position  could  do?  The 
only  way  that  could  l>e  determine<l 
would  be  by  putting  it  to  the  proof. 
The  moment  for  putting  it  to  the  proof 
was  now. 

Well  then — but  his  throat  was  dry. 
He  swallowed,  and  reached  out  for  a 
glass  of  champagne.  She  spoke,  and 
he  started  at  her  voice;  pulled  back  his 
hand  from  the  glass. 

“I  drew  the  money  this  afternoon,” 
she  said. 

“What  money?  I  mean — how 
much?” 

She  looked  at  him  curiously.  “Why, 
the  three  thousand  dollars,  of  course. 
Thirty-two  hundred,  rather,  to  avoid 
the  even  amount  I’d  put  in.  You  can 
have  it,  if  you  like;  that  extra  two.” 
She  smiled.  “My  husband’s  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  cause.” 

“They  didn’t  make  any  trouble  about 
it  at  the  bank?”  he  asked.  “Didn’t 
act  as  if  they  suspected  anything?” 

She  frowned.  “Don’t  l)e  a  fool,” 
she  admonished  him,  sharply.  “VV’hy 
should  they  suspect?” 

There  it  was!  .Another  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  that  astounding  fact;  a  fact  he 
could  not — even  now — quite  bring  his 
mind  to  accept.  • 

.A  clock — somewhere — struck  the  half 
hour,  and  his  muscles  drew  taut  again. 
“Have  you  got  it  here?’’  he  asked. 
“In  the  house,  yes.  Naturally,  I 
haven’t  it, — on  me.”  VV'ith  a  smile  and 
a  gesture  she  indicated  the  scantiness 
of  her  corsage.  “There  wouldn’t  be 
space  for  it,”  she  said,  and  added,  “It’s 
up  in  my  room.  We’ll  go  up  and  get 
it  presently.  Or  now,  if  you’re  in  a 
hurry.” 

‘^Y oil'll  get  it  now.  And  you’ll 
bring  it  down  here.”  He  tried  hard 
to  get  the  confident  ring  of  a  command 
into  his  voice,  but  could  not  feel  that 
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he  had  succeeded.  And  his  eyes, 
which  had  met  hers  boldly  enough  at 
first,  had  to  shift  away  as  those  black 
brows  of  hers  flattened  down. 

“You’re  afraid,”  she  said.  “You’re 
still  afraid.  You’re  afraid  Hugh  will 
come  back  and  find  you  here.  Like  a 
scene  in  a  society  play.  Haven’t  I 
told  you  he  won’t  come!  Nor  do  any¬ 
thing  if  he  does!”  Then  the  note  of 
angry  impatience  left  her  voice,  but  it 
t(X)k  on  a  darker  intensity  as  she  went 
on.  Her  eyes  found  his  and  held  them. 

“Tell  me  if  it  is  not  true  that  I  have 
kept  my  promises,  so  far.  Every  one 
of  them.  And  more.  If  I  have  not — 
as  you  say — made  good.  I’ve  done 
all,  haven’t  I,  that  you  wanted  me  to. 
More  than  you  dreamed  I  would  or 
could.  Everything  has  been  as  I  said 
it  would  be.  Well,  and  now  I  say  you 
are  still  safe  here.  Even  though  my 
husband  knows — or  guesses — every¬ 
thing.  Unless  you  are  a  coward,  you 
will  trust  me  now.  This  is  our  last 
evening  together.  You  are  going  away 
and  never  coming  back.  This  will  be 
our  g(K)d-by.  Come.” 

Without  a  look  at  him  she  rose  and 
led  the  way,  and  without  a  word  he 
followed. 

Frank  Gilrain  (this  was  only  one  of 
the  many  names  he  went  by,  but  it 
serves  our  purjjose  well  enough)  had 
been  living  by  his  wits  for  thirty  years. 
He  was  a  roving  adventurer;  he  had 
made  as  many  strange  voyages  as 
Sinbad;  knew,  like  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  many  strange  corners  of  the 
world.  His  operations  were  never  very 
bold  nor  imaginative.  He  was  a  rascal 
of  the  merchant  or  broker  type — a  go- 
between — a  tipster — a  hanger-on  in  the 
fringes  of  things;  a  snatcher  of  minor 
strategic  advantages.  The  rewards  he 
got  were  what  would  have  l)een  called 
commissions,  had  the  enterprises  he 
was  engaged  in  been  reputable.  .-Ml 
were  fish  that  came  to  his  net.  He  had 
held  a  few  minor  political  jobs — one  of 
those  in  the  superintendent’s  office  of 
the  prison  where  .Anton  Galicz  had 
serv’ed  out  his  sentence.  And  his  graft 
here  had  been  the  e.xtortion  of  money 
from  the  families  and  friends  of  prison¬ 
ers,  on  the  strength  of  his  pretended 
ability  to  secure  concessions  and  privi¬ 
leges  for  them,  and  even  a  reduction  of 
their  terms.  He  had  had  a  job  in  one 
of  the  bureaus  of  the  Philippine  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  had  done  a  little  business 
in  the  way  of  selling  concessions,  which 
he  could  not  deliver,  to  dupes  who 
would  be  afraid  to  complain.  He  had 
knocked  about  in  the  Central  .American 
countries — a  filibuster  in  a  small  way — 
a  dealer  in  revolutions. 

He  had  undeniable  gifts;  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  memorv'  for  persons,  and  a 
very  quick  {perception  of  the  fKPssibili- 
ties  latent  in  the  positions  they  occu¬ 
pied,  the  strategic  advantages  that 
might  be  derived  from  them.  He  had 
a  remarkable  capacity  for  digesting 
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Dr.  Wiley  Suggests 
Electric  Fan  For  Baby 

This  recognized  authority  on  food  and  health,  discussing,  in 
Good  Housekeeping,  means  for  reducing  infant  mortality,  said 
in  part: 

“  -  -  the  fan  is  an  excellent  apparatus  for  mitigating  the  suffering  from  heat 
Air  in  motion  carries  away  rapidly  from  the  body,  heat  that  it  absorbs  or 
that  is  radiated  into  it.  No  cooling  process  of  this  kind  can  diminish  the 
natural  warmth  of  the  body,  but  it  can  minimise  the  discomfort  that  the 
infant  must  endure  from  Sagnant  air.  It  is  well  that  the  current  of 
the  fan  be  not  directly  on  the  infant’s  body,  but  over  it  or  to  one  side.” 

Don’t  limit  your  fan  equipment  to  nursery,  bedroom  or  living  room. 
Have  an  Emerson  Fan  in  every  room  for  real  convenience  and 
comfort.  Ask  your  dealer. 

THE  EMERSON  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
Also  manufacturers  of  ceiling  fans  and  motors  up  to  2  h.  p. 


Don’t  Break  Your  Back 

struf{gling  behind  a  lawn-mower  that  balks,  sticks,  jerks.  Use  reason 
and  3-in-One  Oil.  The  big  reason  for  using 

3-in-One  Oil 

is  this:  It  Is  a  pure  light  oil  of  high  viscosity.  Never  gums  or  collects 
dirt,  as  heavy  lubricants  do.  It  makes  lawn-mowers,  large 
and  small,  run  like— well,  almost  without  effort. 

Try  3-in-One  on  other  light  mechanisms 
— bicycles,  typewriters,  fishingreels,  sew¬ 
ing  machines,  guns— anything  around 
house  or  office  that  needs  lubricating. 

Sold  at  all  stores  in  the  Handy  Oil  Can, 

25c,  and  in  15c  'Small  Size),  25c  and  50c 
bottles.  Write  for  FREE  SAMPLE  of 
3-in-One  Oil  and  Dictionary  of  Uses. 

S^-ia-Ow  Oil  C*..  I6S  CTG  Broadway,  N.  T. 
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gossip,  trade  talk,  technical  terms  of 
all  sorts.  Give  him  a  week’s  visit  on  a 
coffee  plantation,  and  he  could  pass 
himself  off  as  a  coffee  planter;  a  sea- 
voyage  with  a  mining  engineer,  and 
three  years  later,  if  it  served  his  need, 
he  could  talk  like  one.  An  amorous 
adventure  of  his  had  once  taken  him 
into  an  anarchist  free-love  colony,  and 
the  catch-phrases  of  radicalism — the 
idiom  of  it,  had  been  his  mother- 
tongue,  one  of  his  numerous  mother- 
tongues — ever  since.  W’hatever  he 
pretended  to  be,  he  could  always  create 
the  imi)ression  of  being  an  insider;  of 
possessing  sources  of  confidential  in¬ 
formation.  Indeed,  he  managed  to 
Ijelieve,  somehow,  that  he  was  an  in¬ 
sider;  that  he  rfeally  did  know. 

His  courage  was  gtxxl  enough — it 
had  never  really  failed  him— and  he 
believed  it  impregnable.  He  had,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  very  high  appreciation 
of  his  own  gifts.  And,  in  the  light  of 
them,  had  often  wondered  why  the  big 
thing  he  was  always  looking  for,  never 
came  his  way. 

It  never  did.  A  few  hundred  dollars 
always  seemed  to  be  his  limit.  The 
thousand  he  was  to  have  from  Bertsche 
for  this  job,  would  be  a  high-water 
mark  for  him.  He  was  always  broke, 
always  in  a  position  where  he  would 
have  to  take  whatever  the  bigger  men 
were  willing  to  pay. 

T_riS  experiences  of  the  past  week  had 
-*•  disconcerted  him  profoundly  — 
stripped  him  of  his  old  assurance. 
Nothing  that  had  happened  to  him, 
since  the  night  she  had  come  to  his  room 
over  the  drug-store,  squared  with  any¬ 
thing  in  his  previous  e.xperience.  He 
had  got  into  a  topsy-turvy  world— a 
wonderland — a  page  out  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  where  effects  he  had  always 
regarded  as  inevitable,  didn’t  follow 
causes.  Helena’s  proposal  to  take  him 
home  with  her,  openly,  and  keep  him 
there;  her  casual  assurance  that  he 
would  not  have  to  be  accounted  for, 
e.xcept  as  an  old  friend,  to  her  husband 
— that  was  astounding  enough  to  be¬ 
gin  with.  But  it  was  nothing  to  the 
revelation  that  followed,  when  she  out¬ 
lined  her  project  for  getting  Bertsche’s 
money  into  his  hands  by  a  route 
which  the  sharpest-eyed  watcher  of  the 
broker’s  affairs  never  would  suspect. 

“We’ll  have  him  make  out  a  check  for 
the  full  amount — three  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  isn’t  it? — to  my  husband— to  Hugh 
Corbett,  and  mail  it  to  me  here  at  the 
house.  No  one  would  look  twice  at  a 
check  like  that.  .Anyone  would  take 
for  granted  that  it  was  a  perfectly  regu¬ 
lar  business  transaction.  Well,  the 
check  will  come  here  to  the  house,  and 
I’ll  take  it  to  the  bank  and  deposit  it 
to  my  husband’s  account.  .\nd  then 
I’ll  draw'  the  amount  in  currency — 
any  denominations  you  like,  and  bring 
it  home  to  you.  I  don’t  see  how  that 
can  go  WTong.” 


The  proposal  sounded  stark  mad  to 
Gilrain.  It  turned  him  giddy.  Was 
she  proposing  to  forge  her  husband’s 
name  to  a  check?  And  even  if  she  did, 
wouldn’t  the  whole  transaction  lie 
bare  before  his  eyes? 

“He’ll  never  look,”  she  said.  “.\nd 
I’ve  the  same  right  to  draw  against  his 
account  that  he  has.  It’s  a  joint 
account.  My  signature’s  just  as  good 
as  his.” 

She  had  to  go  back  and  e.xplain  in 
detail,  before  she  could  get  it  into  his 
head  at  all.  Hugh’s  dividend  checks 
came  in  quarterly.  They  were  very 
big.  His  income  was  w’ell  over  a  hun- 
dretl  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
He  took  w’hat  he  wanted  for  his  labora¬ 
tory,  she  what  she  w'anted  for  the 
household.  When  the  accumulation 
in  the  bank  got  too  unreasonably  big, 
she  called  his  attention — when  she 
could  get  it — to  the  fact  and  they 
decided  what  should  be  done  with  it 
in  the  way  of  charities,  investments 
and  .so  on.  It  w'as  she  who  made  the 
dispositions  they  had  decided  upon. 
It  was  she  who  ke,  all  accounts,  did 
all  the  banking,  got  statements  and 
went  over  the  checks.  She  rather  en¬ 
joyed  that  sort  of  w'ork  and  he  hated  it. 
Not  because  he  was  a  fool  about  finance. 
He  understO(xl  it  well  enough,  but  he 
had  more  interesting  things  to  think 
about.  Incidentally,  she  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  bookkeeper. 

The  explanation  did  not  lighten 
Gilrain’s  bewilderment;  deepened  it, 
on  the  contrary,  tenfold.  Ali  Baba, 
having  pronounced  his  “open  sesame,” 
could  not  have  stared  more  aghast  at 
the  treasures  in  the  unguarded  cave. 

“See  for  yourself,”  she  had  said  w'ith 
a  laugh,  and  tossed  him  her  check 
book. 

There  it  was  in  black  and  white. 
She  had  not  been  raving.  And  there 
she  W'as!  A  woman  in  that  amazing 
position,  w'ith  those  amazing  o})por- 
tunities — the  most  beautiful  woman 
he  had  ever  seen,  and  in  love  with  him! 
Utterly  infatuated  with  him,  she  must 
be,  to  run  ev'en  a  momentary  risk  of 
losing  a  position  like  that,  for  him.  A 
risk!  You  couldn’t  call  it  a  risk!  She 
W'as  absolutely  courting  destruction, 
just  as  she  had  courted  him. 

Because  that  had  been  the  way  of 
it.  It  had  not  been  on  his  part  a  pur¬ 
suit  and  a  capture.  Not  even  his 
vanity  could  interj^ret  the  thing  that 
way.  The  strangeness  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  his  anamolous  position  in  the 
household,  the  unfamiliar  manners  of 
this  new'  social  stratum  he  had  got  into, 
had  intimidated  him — held  him  back. 
The  initiative  had  l^een  hers.  She  had 
come  more  than  half-way  to  meet  him. 

Well  then,  w'asn’t  it  simple  enough? 
Obviously  she  w'as  mad  about  him. 
Wasn’t  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
she’d  come  the  rest  of  the  w'ay  at  his 
w'histle?  Run  off  with  him  and  bring 
along,  in  cash,  the  money  represented 


by  those  figures  that  still  danced  be¬ 
fore  his  eyes — a  substantial  part  of  it 
anyhow,  say  a  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars?  It  would  not  be  a  theft.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  law  she  could  take  that  as 
easily  as  her  husband.  And  with  as 
little  question.  What  a  life  he  could 
have  in  a  security  like  that!  With  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  his  pocket, 
he  could  tell  anybody  to  go  to  hell, 
even  the  husband.  There  w'as  the 
great  idea. 

Well,  why  didn’t  he  carry  it  out? 
VV’hat  W'as  he  afraid  of?  He  did  not 
know'.  The  fear  eluded  formulation. 
But  it  was  there.  When  he  brought 
himself  to  the  point  of  making  that 
proposal  to  Helena,  somehow  his  throat 
went  dry  and  his  hands  shook — a  sort 
of  panic  took  possession  of  hinj.  Was 
she  really  in  love  with  him?  It  seemed 
absurd  to  doubt  it.  She’d  certainly 
given  proofs  enough.  Yet  it  was  a 
doubt  that  never  left  off  tormenting 
him.  .'\  misgiving  that  alw'ays  rankled. 
Nor  even  the  utmost  ardors  of  passion 
could  drive  it  aw'ay.  What  was  her 
game?  That  was  the  form  it  took. 
There  was  something  behind  it  all — 
something  that  the  strange  look  in  her 
eyes,  the  twitch  to  her  smile,  the  in¬ 
tonations  of  her  voice,  perpetually 
betrayed,  but  did  not  reveal.  She  was 
steering  her  own  course.  It  w'as  not 
he  who  had  prevailed  over  her.  Never 
once  deflected  the  course.  She  was 
doing— had  done  from  the  very  first — 
e.xaclly  what  she  had  meant  to-do. 
.And  it  W'as  something,  somehow,  that 
had  no  reference  to  him.  He  was  a 
dummy — a  servitor  of  her  purpose. 

'^HERE,  formulated,  is  the  misgiving 
which  he,  for  himself,  w'as  unable 
to  analyze;  which  reiterated  itself  with 
maddening  monotony  in  the  question, 
what  W'as  her  game? 

He  had  follow'ed  her  to  her  room, 
that  pretty,  upstairs  sitting-room  of 
hers,  with  its  gay  chintzes,  its  soft  pale 
rugs,  and  that  long  chair  where  she 
loved  to  stretch  herself  like  a  great 
lazy  cat.  She  waited  by  the  door  and 
closed  it  after  him.  He  turned  an 
uneasy  glance  of  protest  toward  it,  and 
she  laughed. 

“Oh,  I’m  going  to  let  you  go,”  she 
said.  “Only  you’ve  plenty  of  time. 
You  weren’t  to  meet  your  people  till 
nine,  you  told  me.” 

“Where’s  the  money?  Are  you  sure 
it’s  safe  where  you  left  it?” 

She  lay  back  luxuriously  in  her  chair. 
“It’s  over  in  the  top  drawer  of  that 
chiffonier.” 

He  could  not  interpret  her  nod  in  the 
direction  of  it  as  permission  to  go  and 
look,  and  turned  back,  with  a  troubled 
helplessness,  to  her.  Her  look  changed. 

“I  won’t  tease  you  any  more,”  she 
said.  “You  shall  take  it  if  you  want 
it,  and  go.  Only  I  hoped  I  could  make 
you  forget  it  for  a  little  while.  I  didn’t 
want  you  in  such  a  hurry  to  end  it  all.” 
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The  moment  was  now.  It  could 
not  be  postponed  again.  The  realiza¬ 
tion  gripped  him  like  a  vise.  He 
clenched  his  hands  and  steadied  him¬ 
self  with  a  long  breath. 

“I  don’t  want  it  ever  to  end,”  he 
said. 

“Yes,  but  of  course  it  must. 
Mustn’t  it?” 

“Not  if  you’d  come  with  me,”  he 
said. 
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“Run  off  with  you!”  she  cried  in¬ 
credulously.  “Now!  Tonight!” 

“Tonight,”  he  said,  “or  tomorrow 
morning.  You  could — join  me  some¬ 
where  tomorrow.” 

•  So  far  so  good.  The  heavens  hadn’t 
fallen  yet.  That  mysterious  look  was 
still  in  her  face,  but  it  was  kinder, 
somehow — softer.  He  forced  himself, 
clumsily,  to  begin  making  love  to  her. 
The  old  endearments — the  old  caresses; 
half-heartedly,  though,  because  of  the 
fear.  Neither  did  she  respond  to  them 
as  she  had  been  wont  to  do;  was  curi- ' 
ously  passive — reticent.  It  might  have 
l)een  the  beginning  of  a  love  affair  in-  \ 
stead  of  the  end  of  one.  | 

“If  it’s  no  go,”  he  broke  out  at  last, 
“say  so!  Don’t  play  cat  and  mouse 
with  me!” 

“I’m  not,”  she  said.  “I’m  thinking 
about  it  seriously.  I  think  perhaps 
I’ll  go  with  you.  Only  I’m  taken  by 
surprise.  I  never  dreamed  of  your 
proposing  that.  I  must  have  a  little 
time  to  think.”  j 

Once  more  he  essayed  the  conven- 1 
tional  lover’s  attitude — his  pleas  and ' 
protestations;  what  comrades  they 
would  be;  what  a  wonderful  life  they 
would  have  together.  He  dropped 
down  beside  her  and  would  have 
fondled  her,  but  she  turned  from  him 
impatiently.  1 

“Don’t  try  to  come  close  now,”  she  | 
said.  “Go  away.  Over  there,  and 
let  me  think.” 

.After  a  little  silence,  she  began  to 
talk.  Thinking  aloud  it  was,  rather — 
an  attempt  to  visualize  the  sort  of  life  [ 
it  would  be;  the  e.xperiences  that  such  1 
a  pair  of  adventurers  would  have  to  j 
look  forward  to.  That  was  the  note ! 
of  it.  Adventure — daring!  Sherwood 
Forest,  not  Arcady.  .A  warfare  upon 
the  upholstered  people  of  the  world — 
the  fat — the  complacent — the  secure — 
the  respectable;  like  these  Corbetts  she 
had  come  to  hate. 

She  had  reverted  to  a  former  Helena 
— the  stormy  petrel— the  adventurer. 
No  longer  on- a  high  horse,  though. 

A  week  ago  she  had  looked  upon 
life  as  an  impasse.  But  was  there  a 
little  door  of  escape  after  all?  She  had 
thought  to  pull  down  the  pillars  of  her 
temple  like  Samson  among  the  Philis¬ 
tines.  She  had  pulled  them  down. 
But  was  she  alive  after  all?  Could  she 
l)ecome  a  new  Helena  once  more,  with 
a  new  life  in  front  of  her?  Her  courage 
had  not  faltered  before  pulling  down 
the  pillars.  But  was  it  equal  to  facing ; 


F)R  many  years,  I  struggled  along 
and  had  acquired  several  thousand 
dollars.  In  an  effort  to  “get  rich 
quickly”  I  invested  this  money  in  a  cor¬ 
poration  wlxich  soon  failed,  leaving  me 
practically  penniless.  I  had  been  a  school 
teacher,  had  no  training  along  other  lines 
and  the  outlook  seemed  black  indeed.  I 
looked  for^vard  with  discouragement  to 
the  numl)er  of  years  it  would  most 
likely  take  me  to  again  accjuire  a  little 
“nest  egg.” 

Worst  of  all  was  the  fact  that  my  work 
paid  me  only  a  small  salary  and  seemed 
to  offer  relatively  little  opportunity  for 
real  financial  advancement.  I  could, 
therefore,  look  forward  to  little  else  than 
constant  struggling,  constant  skimping 
and  constant  scraping,  unless  some  mir¬ 
acle  happenetl  —  which  is  exactly  what 
did  happen — but  it  was  a  miracle  which 
anyone  can  attract  to  hiiaself. 

When  I  felt  nu'self  slipping  into  the 
same  old  rut  a  friend  of  mine  startled  me 
by  saj-ing  that  most  men  are  failures 
Ix'cau.se  they  lack  decision — Ix-cau-se  they 
are  swayed  by  the  will  {X)wer  of  others 
instead  of  by  their  own  will  i)ower.  That 
woke  me  up.  .And  I  believe  there  are 
tens  of  thousands  of  men  t(Klay  in  the 
very  same  jwsition  in  which  I  found  my¬ 
self — men  who  have  ideas — who  are  con¬ 
fident  of  success  but  who  do  not  know 
just  what  to  do— do  not  know  just  what 
they  lack — do  not  know  just  what  it  is 
that  holds  them  back. 

In  my  search  for  some  method  of  devel¬ 
oping  the  dominant  jwwer  of  decisive 
action— will  power — I  read  a  great  many 
lxx)ks,  but  most  of  them  were  so  difficult 
to  comprehend  and  were  so  gimeral  in 
their  treatment  that  I  almost  gave  up  in 
desi)air.  Finally,  however,  I  came  across 
the  works  of  Prof.  Frank  ('hanning  Had¬ 
dock,  a  scientist  whose  name  ranks  with 
such  great  leaders  of  thought  as  .James, 
Bergson  and  Royce,  and  I  was  amazed  to 
find  that  Professor  Haddock  had  set 
dowm  a  series  of  rules  and  exercises 
through  which  the  will,  memory  and  con¬ 
centration  could  be  developed  as  easily  as 
the  muscles  of  the  lx)dy. 

The  result  is  that  today  I  am  the  owner 
of  a  business  worth  over  825,000,  in  a 
field  which  was  thought  to  be  already 
overcrowded. 

When  I  think  that  I  was  only  a  teacher 
— that  my  training  had  not  IxM'n  along 
monejTnaking  lines,  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  any  man  who  has  a  knowledge  of 
business  can  do  much  lietter  than  I,  if  he 
will  only  develop  and  train  his  dormant 
powers  of  concentration,  memorj'  and  will 
iwwcr. 

The  above  is  a  true  stor>-  of  a  man  who  read 
and  uiH?d  “Power  of  Will,”  a  big  400-paKe 
handsomely  bound  book  in  which  Professor 


Haddock’s  rules  and  exercises  have  been  set 
down.  It  is  only  one  stor>-  out  of  many  that 
have  come  to  the  publisher  which  show  what 
can  be  done  through  scientific,  systematic 
development  of  will  power,  memory  power  and 
concentration.  One  man  tells  how  “Power  of 
Will”  increa.sed  his  earnings  from  $.30  to  $1,000 
a  week;  another  young  man  tells  how  it  in¬ 
creased  his  earnings  from  $20  a  week  to  $15,000 
a  year.  A  former  newsboy  tells  how  he  got  to 
the  top  in  a  million-dollar  business,  and  so  t 
goes.  Everj'  day  some  of  the  225,(KX)  owners 
of  “Power  of  Will”  write  in  to  tell  of  the 
remarkable  changes  in  their  lives  this  remark¬ 
able  lx>ok  has  made. 

If  you  would  like  to  examine  “Power  of 
Will,”  which  reveals  the  pos.sibilities  within 
yourself  and  how  to  develop  them,  you  can  do 
so  without  sending  any  money  in  advance. 
Simply  mail  the  coupon  below  or  a  post  card 
or  letter  and  the  Ixiok  will  come  to  you  by 
return  mail  postpaid.  Read  it  carefully  and 
if  you  do  not  feel  thac  it  is  worth  $11,  the  sum 
asked,  return  it  and  you  will  owe  nothing. 
But  if  you  feel  that  it  will  help  you  in  your 
work;  if  you  feel  that  it  will  give  you  the  cour¬ 
age,  will  power,  mcmoiy  power,  and  con- 
centrative  power  you  must  have,  pimply  remit 
the  price  after  examination. 

When  you  receive  your  copy,  read  carefully 
the  suggestions  on  the  Law  of  Clreat  Thinking 
— How  to  Develop  .4nalytical  Power — How  to 
Guard  -Against  Errors  in  Thought  and  .Judg¬ 
ment — How  to  Develop  Fearlessness.  How  to 
.Aetjuire  a  Dominating  Personality.  These 
few  paragraphs  wilt  convince  you  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  and  priceless  value  of  this  great  work  to 
you. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  among  the 
225, (XK)  owners  who  have  read,  used  and 
praised  “Power  of  Will”  are  such  prominent 
men  as  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey:  Supreme  Court 
Justice  ■  Parker;  Wu  Ting  Fang,  ex-U.  S. 
Chinese  Aml)a.s.sad*)r;  Lieutenant-Gov.  Mc- 
Kelvie  of  Nebraska:  .A.ssistant  Postmaster- 
General  Britt:  General  Manager  Christeson  of 
Welts-Fargo  Express  Co.;  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis; 
Governor  Arthur  Cap|)er  of  Kan.sas,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  others  almost  equally  prominent. 

.As  the  first  step  in  will  training,  make  up 
your  mind  to  act  this  ver>'  minute  to  secure 
“Power  of  Will”  for  free  examination.  A'ou 
have  nothing  to  lose  by  examining  this  book,  as 
not  a  penny  in  advance  is  asked  of  you.  There 
Ls  no  obligation  on  your  part  to  keep  it  after 
you  have  seen  it.  But  the  publishers  have  such 
great  confidence  in  it — are  so  well  acquainted 
with  what  it  has  done  for  others,  that  they 
gadly  send  “Power  of  Will”  to  you  on  this 
liberal  offer.  Use  the  blank  form  l>elow  or  mail 
a  postal  or  letter  to  the  Pelton  PublLshing  Com¬ 
pany,  24K  Wilcox  Block,  Meriden,  Conn.,  and 
the  book  will  come  by  return  mail.  This  one 
act,  this  very  minute,  may  mean  the  turning 
point  in  your  life,  as  it  has  to  so  many  others. 


PELTON  PUBUSHING  COMPANY 
24K  Wilcox  Block,  Meriden,  Conn. 

I  will  examine  a  copy  of  “Power  of  Will”  at  your  risk.  I 
agree  to  remit  $3.00  or  remail  the  book  in  5  days. 
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the  road — a  crooked  narrow  little  road  and  sought  the  chiffonier  where  she  the  way  you  did,  to  go  away  from  all 
like  that?  A  life  of  flying  by  night  and  said  the  money  was.  He  must  have  this  and  share  your  life  with  you — 

living  as  one  could,  in  company  with  that.  Bertsche  would  hound  him  to  your  shifting,  mean,  little  life, 

this  rather  likable  imposter,  who,  death  if  he  didn’t  get  that.  What  a  “But  I  wasn’t  what  you  wanted, 
strangely  enough,  had  fallen  in  love  fool  he  had  been.  He’d  known  it  You  wanted  his  money.  That’s  what 
with  her — wanted  her?  would  turn  out  like  this.  Known  it  all  you’ve  Ijeen  making  those  eyes  about 

She  had  been  thinking  aloud,  as  I  the  while.  There  was  a  lump  in  his  from  the  first.  And  you  didn’t  even 

have  said.  But  Gilrain,  over  by  the  throat  as  if  he  were  going  to  cry.  want  me  to  steal  it  with  you  honestly, 

window,  had  not  heard  half  of  it,  nor  WTiat  right  had  she  to  be  in  a  rage  like  You  talked  about  the  law  to  me! 
understood  half  that  he  had  heard,  that?  What  had  he  done  anyhow?  Talked  about  being  safe  and  respect- 
He  did  understand,  however,  that  she  She  had  followed  the  direction  of  able.  I  didn’t  suppose  that  anything 
was  hesitating — reluctant — doubtful  of  his  look  toward  the  chiffonier,  and  like  as  base  as  you  crawled  on  the  earth.” 
her  own  fortitude.  And  he  thought,  a  flash,  was  there  before  him,  and  “Come  now,”  he  said,  “where  is  that 
naturally  enough,  that  he  understood  faced  him  from  there  with  her  back  money?” 

why.  Hardship — poverty.  She  didn’t  to  it.  She  turned,  snatched  open  the 

realize  her  opjwrtunities.  Time  was  He  had  followed  her  a  step  or  two,  drawer  and  rummaged  in  it  with  both 
slipping  away.  That  husband  of  hers  but  stopjjed  when  she  turned.  He  was  hands.  It  was  full  of  soft,  lacey  things, 
might,  any  moment  now,  lie  slipping  going  to  fling  her  out  of  the  way  and  But  there  was  something  hard  in  there 
his  latch-key  into  the  street  door,  take  the  money  and  go.  Of  course  and  heavy,  and  as  her  hand  encoun- 
Still,  unaccountably,  the  words  stuck  that  was  what  he  was  going  to  do.  He  tered  it,  the  exploring  movement  was 
in  his  throat.  But  he  got  them  out;  was  strong  enough,  wasn’t  he,  to  thrust  suddenly  arrested  and  she  stood  most 

not  looking  at  her.  though.  He  stayed  a  woman  out  of  the  way  when  she  stootl  tensely  still. 

at  the  window,  his  gaze  ranging  over  between  him  and  something  he  wanted?  “You’re  no  fitter  to  live  than  I  am 
the  snowy  moonlit  roofs.  He  w’ould  be,  as  soon  as  he  could  get  myself,”  she  said. 

“We  wouldn’t  have  to  be  poor,”  he  over  his  trembling  fit.  His  eye  caught  a  gleam  of  polished 

said.  “Nor  shady.  We  could  be  re-  She  said:  “I’m  going  to  tell  you  metal.  So  that  was  what  she  had 

spectable.  Don’t  you  see?  You  could  something.  I  hate  my  husband  be-  there!  That  was  what  she  meant  to 

take  the  money — as  much  of  it  as  you  cause  I’m  in  love  with  him.  Because  do,  damn  her! 

wanted  to.  .“Ml  of  it.  They  couldn’t  I  never  could  make  him  hate  me.  You  It  was  with  one  convulsive  move- 
touch  you  for  that.  It’s  yours  by  law,  can’t  understand  that,  but  you’re  going  ment  that  he  snatched  the  little  re- 

as  much  as  it  is  his.  He’d  get  a  di-  to  listen  until  I’m  done.  He  never  w^ould  volver  from  his  side  pocket  and  fired  it. 

vorce,  I  suppose,  and  then  w^e  could —  beat  me  when  I  deserv’ed  to  be  beaten.  Then,  frozen,  breathless,  he  watched 
m-marry  if  you  w'anted  to.  And  I’d  Nothing  I  did  to  him  made  him  even  her  fall.  It  was  incredible  how  slowly 
be  on  the  level  with  you.  We  could  take  hold  of  me  to  hurt.  He  w’ould  it  happened;  how  long  it  took.  His 
be  real  people.”  just  stand  and  think.  And  then  go  eyes  were  on  one  of  her  hands  that 

He  had  felt  from  the  beginning  that  away,  looking  as  if  I  w’ere  something  clutched  weakly  at  the  corner  of  the 
he  was  talking  into  a  vacuum.  No  he  didn’t  want  to — touch.  chiffonier.  It  slipped  and  clutched 

sound  came  from  her  at  all.  She  “We  quarreled  a  w^eek  ago,  and  I  again,  and  at  last  relaxed, 
hadn’t  moved,  he  knew%  from  that  long  played  my  last  card;  said  the  last  thing  He  gave  a  sob  of  relief  when  she  lay 
chair  of  hers.  But  he  felt,  with  mount-  to  him  that  a  man  could  endure  to  still. 

ing  panic,  a  sense  of  something  behind  have  said.  And  he  looked  at  me  and  He  put  the  little  revolver  back  in  his 

him,  gathering  itself  up  for  a  spring,  went  away.  pocket,  drew  in  another  long  breath. 

His  words  died  away  to  a  mumble  and  “Why  do  you  suppose  I  picked  you  went  forward,  skirting  where  she  lay, 

presently  ceased  of  sheer  inanition,  up  and  brought  you  here?  Why,  be-  and  reached  into  that  top  drawer. 

But  he  did  not  turn  until  he  had  heard  cause  I  wanted  to  use  you — to  do  the  The  money  was  there — a  bundle  of 
her  spring  from  her  chair.  Then  he  thing  I  couldn’t  do  alone — to  make  a  it.  He  thrust  it  into  his  breast  pocket, 
whipped  round  and  his  hand  involun-  final  smash  of  it  that  he  couldn’t  ignore;  His  hand  explored  the  drawer  again, 
tarily  sought  the  p>ocket  of  his  coat,  that  that  precious  family  of  his  wouldn’t  The  revolver  was  there,  too.  He  took 

But  it  dropped  at  his  side  as  the  other  let  him  ignore.  I  had  nothing  against  it  out  and  looked  at  it  stupidly,  as  if 

one  did.  He  turned  white  and  leaned  you.  I  half  liked  you.  That  wasn’t  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it. 
back  against  the  high  window-sill  for  why  I  made  love  to  you.  It  was  be-  Then  he  started,  stooped,  laid  it  on  the 
support.  cause  having  a  lover  was  striking  a  flcx)r  near  her  hand,  and  tiptoed  out 

The  face  of  the  woman  who  con-  blow  at  him.  I  wanted  to  see  how  of  the  room, 

fronted  him  was  literally  terrible.  Her  he’d  look  when  I’d  told  him  what  I’d  On  the  floor  below  he  turned  into  the 

mouth  wore  a  sort  of  smile.  done.  room  that  had  been  his,  took  up  his 

“You  dog!’’  she  said.  .\nd  again,  “But  when  you  asked  me  to  go  with  bag  and  went  on  down-stairs  with  it. 
after  a  moment,  in  a  whisper,  “You  you,  I  thought  I  would.  It  amused  In  the  hall  he  put  on  his  overcoat  and 
dog!’’  me  that  you  should  have  fallen  in  love  hat.  Then  he  went  out.  He  had  met 

His  glance  wavered  awaj'  from  hers  with  me.  That  you  should  ask  me,  no  one. 

“The  White  Arc”  will  be  cottcliided  in  the  July  number. 
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PATRIOTISM  and  the  PLOW-TAIL 


Talhot  T^undy 


Thanks  largely  to  the  pub¬ 
licity  given  it  by  Mr.  Wolff’s 
article  in  the  January 
Everybody’s,  Norway’s 
(Maine)  IQ17  effort  to  do 
at  least  no  less  than  its  full  share  of  the 
national  part  in  this  world  war  is  being, 
and  is  going  to  be,  very  widely  imi¬ 
tated.  I  have  received  personally  more 
letters  about  it  than  I  can  properly 
answer,  and  other  members  of  the  local 
committee  are  in  the  same  predica¬ 
ment,  so  that  this  opjwrtunity  to  make 
one  answer  to  them  all  is  very  welcome. 

In  detail  the  problems  of  no  two 
communities  are  quite  the  same,  but 
the  principle  to  be  applied  in  solving 
them  all  will  be  found  identical.  As 
to  the  details  of  the  Norway  plan,  Mr. 
Wolff  gathered  them  all  and  gave  the 
story  of  them  clearly.  But  in  study¬ 
ing  our  method  and  applauding  its 
results,  very  many  people  appear  to 
have  overlooked  its  essential  quality. 
The  plan  works  because  of  a  funda¬ 
mental,  underlying  principle  that  was 
not  once  lost  sight  of  by  the  men  who 
steered  Norway’s  effort  to  success.  It 
is  not  a  communistic  plan,  although 
its  immediate  and  ultimate  fruits  are 
intended  to  benefit  the  nation  and  the 
community;  nor  is  it  individualistic, 
although  the  effort  called  for  is  strictly 
individual.  It  is  {purely  and  simply 
patriotic.  And  it  works. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the 
war  it  was  not  any  use  sitting  down,  as 
most  of  us  did,  and  waiting  for  some 
bureau  or  other  to  tell  us  what  to  do  or 
to  do  it  for  us.  We  practically  all  did 
that  in  the  beginning.  There  were 
very  few  of  us  indeed  who  did  not 
blame  the  Government.  .And  in  doing 
so  we  blamed  ourselves. 

The  same  thing  exactly  applies  now. 
All  of  the  stupendous  war  output  of 
the  United  States  Government  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  our  individual  effort, 
collected  and  directed.  .All  that  the 
Government  can  possibly  do,  is  to  use 
what  we  of  our  free  will  give  it  to  use. 
Even  conscription,  which  in  this  coun¬ 
try'  at  first  sight  rather  looks  like 
tyranny,  is  nothing  more  than  the  use 
by  Government  of  what  our  free  insti¬ 
tutions  have  created — a  clean,  self- 
sacrificing  manhood.  Our  men  are 
willing  to  be  drafted,  and  to  offer  up 
their  lives  in  order  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  may  share  their  lil)erty.  In  this 
free  land.  Government  can  only  take 
what  we  provide,  and  it  is  therefore  the 


business  of  each  individual  one  of  us 
to  provide,  for  the  Government  to  use, 
food,  money,  all  the  sinews  of  war  (by 
no  means  forgetting  good-will  and 
courage)  to  the  absolute  limit  of  our 
ability.  There  are  thousands — mil¬ 
lions  of  ways  of  being  helpful  which 
Government,  from  its  very  nature,  can 
know  nothing  whatever  about  until 
after  they  have  been  thought  of  and 
tested. 

TT  H.AS  been  said  very  frequently 

that  the  more  we  help  the  farmers, 
the  worse  it  will  Ije  for  us;  that  we 
shall  have  to  neglect  our  own  work  to 
do  theirs,  and  that  they  will  get  the 
money.  The  answer  to  that  is,  that 
it  will  be  Government’s  business  to 
adjust  inequities  of  that  sort  after¬ 
ward.  Our  task  now  is  to  make  sure 
that  Government  shall  have  something 
worth  the  trouble  of  adjusting.  If 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  theory  that 
the  farmers  will  take  unfair  advantage 
of  our  efforts  (and  experience  in  Maine 
has  proved  that  there  is  not),  it  would 
nevertheless  be  preferable  to  be  robbed 
by  .American  farmers  rather  than  de¬ 
feated  by  Prussians.  To  deal  with 
.American  profiteers  after  the  war  will 
be  troublesome  but  practicable,  where¬ 
as  to  make  terms  with  Prussian  con¬ 
querors  would  be  no  man’s  joke. 

The  food  problem  can  no  more  l)e 
settled  at  this  hour  along  the  old  com¬ 
mercial  lines  than  can  the  war  by  any 
mercenary  army.  In  Norway  the 
eventual  success  of  our  plan  was  made 
certain  by  Mr.  Carroll,  a  meml^er  of 
the  committee,  who  closed  down  his 
factory  at  the  critical  moment  and  set 
free  all  his  men  to  help  hoe  corn.  No¬ 
body  but  he  knows  just  how  much 
that  cost  him,  but  he  was  working  his 
factory  night  and  day  at  that  time  to 
catch  up  with  orders,  and  the  sacrifice 
can  have  l)een  no  paltr\’  one. 

It  is  quite  true,  of  course,  that  the 
closing  down  would  have  been  useless 
unless  ever\'  one  of  his  men  had  been 
willing  to  take  a  hoe  and  sweat  in  the 
jjeeling  sun  (I  brought  back  men  from 
work  who  were  suffering  the  tortures  of 
the  damned,  but  they  all  stuck  it  out 
for  fourteen  days  at  half  the  pay  they 
had  been  getting  in  the  factory);  but 
labor,  when  not  browbeaten,  has  proved 
itself  willing  in  most  crises  in  this  war, 
and  Mr.  Carroll  set  an  e.xample  that,  if 
followed  by  a  tenth  of  the  country’s 
manufacturers,  would  solve  the  farm¬ 


ers’  great  labor  problem  altogether. 

Look  at  it  this  way:  Suppose  a 
manufacturer  employs  on  the  ave¬ 
rage  sixty  men.  In  the  course  of  a 
year  each  of  those  men  will  average 
a  week’s  lost  time  from  causes  other 
than  serious  illness.  Suppose  that 
manufacturer  lets  it  be  known  that  he 
intends  to  shut  down  his  factory  for 
fourteen  days  at  hoeing  time  and  stand 
the  loss  himself,  and  invites  his  men  to 
follow  his  lead  by  sacrificing  leisure 
and  shouldering  a  hoe  at  market  rates, 
there  is  neither  precedent  nor  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  men  will  not 
comply,  or  that  ‘  they  will  not  try  to 
catch  up  during  the  rest  of  the  year  the 
fourteen  days  lost  from  factor\'  work. 
Supposing  that  out  of  sixty,  fifty  men 
responded  (allowing  for  the  physically 
unfit,  and  about  one-twentieth  of  one 
per  cent,  for  the  unwilling);  and  sup¬ 
posing  that  those  fifty  men  were  only 
fifty  per  cent,  efficient  on  a  farm,  that 
would  give  three  hundred  days’  farm 
work  from  one  small  factory. 

There  would  be  no  lack  of  motorists 
willing  to  drive  the  men  at  their  own 
e.xpense  to  and  from  w'ork;  no  lack  of 
farmers  wdlling  to  use  untrained  help. 
Let  the  manufacturer  announce  his 
plan  through  the  medium  of  the  local 
press,  telling  the  farmers  to  notify  him 
over  the  phone  how  many  men  they 
can  use  and  just  exactly  w'hen;  and  let 
him  send  out  a  call  for  free  transport. 
There  will  be  a  response  that  will  assure 
for  him  the  busiest  fortnight  of  his  life. 
Visionary?  Not  a  bit  of  it!  It  was 
done  at  Norway,  and  it  worked  wdth- 
out  a  hitch.  What  Norway  did,  most 
other  towns  are  in  p)osition  to  do  better. 

.As  a  general  rule  the  factories  in 
smaller  towns  are  able  to  supply  the 
more  efficient  help  because  their  ranks 
are  chiefly  recruited  from  the  country¬ 
side.  In  Norway  the  shoeshop  hands 
were  found  to  be  much  better  at  hoeing 
than  the  regular  farm  hands.  But  all 
factory  hands,  whether  from  the  cities 
or  small  towns,  prove  unexpectedly 
efficient  for  short  spells  of  farm  work 
liecause  of  their  speed  and  accuracy, 
and  their  ability  for  highly  concen¬ 
trated  effort.  Beforehand  the  farmers 
are  not  always  easy  to  convince  of  this; 
but  labor  they  must  have,  and  after 
one  day’s  experience  of  factorx’  hands 
they  need  no  further  argument. 

The  farmer  is  not  the  grasping  rascal 
his  critics  make  him  out  to  be.  Nine¬ 
ty-nine  per  cent,  of  him  responds  at 
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What  n'cckly  periodical  is  hotv 
the  most  read  in  our  camps  and 
among  the  American  Expedition¬ 
ary  Forces  on  the  Western  front? 
And  tohy?  Because  it  is  crammed 
loith  pictures  of  American  life  and 
current  opinion;  because  it  is 
cheerful,  sane  and  'loitty,  and  be¬ 
cause  in  a  brief  and  illuminating 
7oay  it  gets  at  the  bottom  of  our 
national  faults.  You  cannot  afford 
to  miss  a  single  number  of 


Life 


Enclosed 
find  One  Dol¬ 
lar  (Canadian 
$1.13,  Foreign 
$1.26).  SiMid  Life 
for  three  months  to 


Open  only  to  new  subscribers;  no  subscriptions 
renewed  at  this  rate. 

LIFE,  24  West  31st  Street,  New  York. 

One  Year,  $5.00.  (Canadian,  $5.52;  Foreicn,  $6.04.) 


Subscriptions  to  Life  may 
be  sent  to  .Xmerican  soldiers 
abroad  at  .American  rates  of 
postage  if  addressed  to  th<-m 
as  members  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces. 

The  price  of  annual  sub¬ 
scriptions.  postage  included, 
for  Canadian.  British  and 
other  soldii-rs  of  the  Allied 
armies,  is  $f>.()4. 


Get  a  $25.00  Raise! 

Fred  D.  Webster  got  it  when  he  wrote  us.  He  earns 
$25  a  week  extra  in  his  spare  time.  Why  don’t  you  make 
SlOO  more  a  month,  too  ? 

You  can!  Fred  Webster  had  no  experience  when  he 
started.  It  isn’t  necessary.  And  tliis  is  your  big  oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  “Truth  About  Belgium”  is  so  popular  that 
our  representatives  are  making  more  money  than  ever. 

Spare  time  is  all  you  need.  We  tell  you  how  and  send 
all  supplies,  free.  No  expense,  no  investment  for  you — 
and  it  means  clear  profit  from  time  otherwise  wasted. 

Be  another  Fred  Webster.  Seize  your  opportunity  to-day.  Write  us,  at  once. 

EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE!,  156  Butterick  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y, 


once  to  generous  treatment.  For  years 
he  has  been  conscious  of  the  enmity  of 
townsfolk,  who  neither  work  as  hard 
nor  take  such  risks  as  he.  The  towns 
have  drawn  away  his  help,  and  have 
given  him  in  return  hard  names  and 
ridicule.  But  the  moment  he  sees  the 
city  man  really  trying  to  appreciate 
farm  problems;  the  moment  the  city 
man  climbs  from  his  high  horse  and 
praises  ungrudgingly  the  farmer’s  gi¬ 
gantic,  back-breaking  effort  to  do  his 
duty  by  the  world,  he  thaws  out  as  his 
own  drains  do  in  springtime. 

Every  least  assistance  given  to  a 
farmer  is  a  stroke  of  work  done  for  the 
United  States.  Given  the  crops,  we 
can  safely  trust  Hoover  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  put  them  to  the  best  use; 
but  each  one  of  us  individually  must 
in  some  way  make  it  easier  for  the 
farmers  to  raise  food. 

I  KNOW  of  a  farmer  who  had  bad 
luck  and  lost  a  valuable  team. 
man  I  know  happened  to  hear  of  it,  and 
at  once  bought  a  fine  pair  of  Western 
horses  with  borrowed  money,  on  which 
he  is  cheerfully  paying  interest  as  part 
of  his  own  free  contribution  to  the 
cause.  He  lets  the  farmer  have  the 
team  entirely  free  of  charge,  subject 
only  to  the  stipulation  that  the  horses 
shall  be  well  fed,  kindly  used,  and  kept 
at  work;  and  the  net  result  is  that  a 
great  number  of  fertile  acres  will  be 
plowed  and  tilled  that  otherwise 
must  have  lain  idle.  At  the  end  of  the 
war  he  will  sell  the  horses,  perhaps  at 
a  loss,  and  perhaps  to  the  farmer 
on  easy  terms.  Or  the  horses  may 
die,  or  become  useless  through  accident, 
and  then  where  will  the  profit  be? 
Quixotic?  Altruistic?  Uneconomic? 
Unreasonable?  Not  in  accordance 
with  accepted  theories  of  prudence? 

Well!  There  will  be  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  millions  of  clean,  free  fighting 
men  coming  back  by  and  by  from 
“over  there,”  who  will  know  nothing 
whatever  about  his  little  horse  trade; 
and  he  will  enjoy  meeting  those  men. 
He  will  even  dare  shake  hands  with 
them,  having  done  a  bit  while  their 
backs  were  turned — not  such  a  stout 
and  useful  bit  as  theirs,  but  the  best 
he  could  hunt  up  for  himself  to  do 
without  making  extra  trouble  or  ex¬ 
pense  for  the  Government. 

This  is  not  Washington’s  war;  and 
it  is  no  more  Wilson’s  or  Hoover’s  war 
than  yours  and  mine.  Wilson  has  his 
hands  full.  So  has  Hoover.  Let  it 
be  your  business,  then,  and  mine  to  see 
that  those  hands  are  kept  full  by  help¬ 
ing,  each  in  our  individual  way,  some 
farmer  to  solve  some  problem.  The 
farmers  know  how  to  grow  the  food, 
and  they  are  entirely  willing;  but  the 
plow-tail  has  a  way  of  wearying  one 
pair  of  hands,  and  wheels  stick  some¬ 
times  in  the  slough  of  hopele.ssness. 
Let  us  each,  then,  find  a  farmer  for 
ourselves  and  help  him  shove! 
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Down  with  the  Kaiser! 


itistnenrsttremorortneeartn.  p^eda  pales.  “I  will  not!”  she 

cjuake  that  is  to  shake  the  Kaiser  cnes.  “W^e  Germans  have  a  new 

from  his  throne.  battle  cry.  It  is — ‘Deutschland  ueber 

The  Iron  Fist  descends  to  crush  Wilhelm!”’ 

the  revolutionists.  Frieda  Bern-  rri.-  •  r  j 

,  -  ^  .11  This  IS  one  or  many  dramatic 

hard,  a  young  German  girl  who  .  ,  .  ,  /-'• 

.  ,  r  •  1-  °  A  .  episodes  in  the  new  McClure 

IS  bernendmg  an  Amencan  cap-  .,ti  itt  t  i- 
.  ■  j  .  u  -  4.  •  serial  “Licfeing  the  nuns!  In  this 

tain  during  his  imprisonment  in  ° 

Berlin,  is  suspected  by  the  Kaiser’s  narrative  H.  C.  Witwer  has  writ- 

men.  An  under  officerseeksherout.  thrilling,  well-founded  proph- 

1  •  .  1  ecy  of  how  the  war  will  end  in 

‘You  are  a  revolutionist?  he  .  r  i  ah-  -r'l.  i  i 
,  victory  tor  the  Alhes.  The  whole 

8H3.ris» 

country  is  reading  it — ^you  must 
“I  am  a  German ! ”  Frieda  retorts.  i  a cL  i-v. 
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The  pictures  are  of  the  pleasing  panel  shape,  giving  the  high,  narrow  proportions 
that  are  so  well  suited  to  portraits— and  when  the  camera  is  held  horizontally,  for  land¬ 
scapes  and  the  like,  it  gives  a  long,  narrow  picture  that  is  almost  panoramic  in  effect. 

And  this  long,  narrow  picture  makes  possible  a  thin,  slim  camera  that  fits  the  ix>cket 
— a  detail  that  is  often  important,  and  always  convenient. 

The  2-  Jr.  loads  for  10  exposures,  is  fully  equipped  for  hand  or  tripod  work.  For 
snap-shots  the  shutter  has  speeds  of  1-25,  1-50  and  1-100  of  a  second  and  it  has,  of  course, 
the  usual  “time  exposure”  releases.  AVell  made  and  well  finished  in  every  detail— auto¬ 
graphic,  of  course.  All  folding  Kodaks  now  provide  for  autographically  dating  and 
titling  each  negative  at  the  time  of  exposure. 

The  lenses  are  the  best  of  their  respective  types,  are  adapted  to  this  particular  camera 
and  each  one  is  individually  tested. 

THE  PRICE 

No.  Autographic  Kodak,  Jr.  with  meniscus  achromatic  lens  $15  50 

Do.,  with  Rapid  Rectilinear  lens  . . 17  50 

Do.,  with  Kodak  Anastigmat  /.7.7  lens  23  50 


At  Your  Dealer's 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


Price 

$15.22 


Pictures 

2%  X 


The  2-  Kodak  Junior 
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Hebe  has  its  own  place  as  an  economical,  satisfactory,  healthful  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  food  supply  of  your  home.  Combining  the  healthful 
properties^  of  evaporated  skimmed  milk  with  the  nutritious  fat  of  the 
cocoanut,  it  is  ideal  for  cooking  as  well  as  for  use  over  cereals,  i/^dth 
coffee,  etc.  It  has  the  approval  of  domestic  science  experts  and  is  used 
by  thousands  of  housewives. 

Hebe  has  been  tested  and  recommended  as  follows: — 


c 


offee 


Hebe  ^ives  coffee  a  tempt- 
£olden>brown  color  and 
enhances  its  flavor.  Hebe 
helps  to  make  delicious  co* 
coa  and  chocolate. 


c 


ooking 


Dilute  Hebe  with  pure  water 
^to  the  richness  desired.  Use 
it  in  all  recipes  for  soups, 
oyster  stews,  ([ravies,  sauces, 
creaming  vegetables  and  fish, 
making  custard,  cookies, 
puddings,  desserts,  etc. 


c 


ereals 


Pour  Hebe  diluted,  or  un¬ 
diluted  if  preferred,  over 
com  flakes,  wheat  flakes, 
puffed  grains,  porridge,  oat¬ 
meal,  etc.  Cereals  cooked 
with  Hebe  are  most  appe¬ 
tizing. 


You  may  live  in  a  section  where  Hebe  cannot  be  obtained.  As  production  increases, 
the  needs  of  your  section  will  be  supplied  through  your  local  retail  grocer. 

THE  HEBE  COMPANY.  GENERAL  OFFICES.  SEATTLE.  U.  S.  A 


Guaranteed 


pure 


wholesome 
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Adults’, 


Tootn  Bnuyfi 


Youths',  and 


Be  sure  to  ask  for 
the  Pro-phy-lac-tic 
by  name.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  sold  in  the 
Yellow  Box. 


Children’s  Sizes 


The  ahlf  \ 
ally  i>f  the  \ 
1‘ro-phy-lae-tie  t 
Tooth  Krush 
ill  lielpiiifi  to 
keep  everv 
tootl)  perfeetiv 
clean  and  there¬ 
fore  (lerfer'tly 
sound.  Splendid 
for  the  ginns 
and  tile  whole 
mouth.  Just  as 
pleasant  as  it 
is  clfectice. 
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Medium,  and 


Soft  Bristles 


“A  clean  tooth  never  decays” 


Rrf.  V.  S.  Par  Off. 
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